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Branch out—go after profitable new business - 
—keep your name before buyers of printing— S we ) 4 WY 


build a bigger, better business by advertising. 


’ 
Every one reads the daily newspapers, hence compelling Whe Wy 


announcements advertisting your business in your daily 
paper will reach every possible buyer of printed matter. 
Newspaper advertising will effectively supplement what- 
ever other advertising you are doing. 





We will Co-operate with You 


The book, cover of which is here shown, contains reproductions of an attractive, unusual series 
of advertising plates which you may have for the asking. It also contains pictures and descrip- 
tions of specially designed lantern slides, such as can be profitably used in your community 
motion picture houses. All of this advertising links your name with that of the nationally known 
business writing paper— Brother Jonathan Bond. Send for this advertising book at once and 
start a campaign in your city that will stamp you as the leading and most progressive printer in 
your section. 


Distributors of Brother Jonathan Bond and other “Butler Brands” 


Standard Paper Co. . . . Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co. Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
Mississippi Valley PaperCo., . St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . Dallas, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. . . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co., Mexico City, Mexico 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. Monterey, Mexico 
Sierra PaperCo. . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. Guadalajara, Mex. 
Central Michigan Paper Co., National Paper & Type Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Mutual PaperCo. . . . . . Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. Guaymas, Mexico 
Commercial Paper and Card Co., New York City National Paper & Type Co.. . . Lima, Peru 


J.W Butler Paper Company 


Detroit Chicago Indianapolis 
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Two SCOTT 


All-Size 
Rotary Printing-Presses 


Ready for Immediate 
| Shipment 


Owing to inability to ship abroad at present, we 
have on hand two All-Size Color Rotary Presses 
that may interest you. 


One Press Cuts Off Any Length of Sheet 


up to forty-six inches and any width up to sixty inches. 
It prints black on one side and an extra color on 
second side of sheet. Press is fitted with Oiling 
Offset Device. 


The Second Machine 


cuts off any length of sheet up to forty-six inches, but 
prints any width up to seventy inches. This press 
prints an extra color on doth sides of the sheet. It has 
Automatic Roll Tympan and Oiling Offset Device, 
capable of turning out the finest quality of work. 


Grant us an opportunity of placing all the facts before you about 
this line of machinery. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (Sth Edition) and Our Own 
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SSENILIE great increase in Direct-by-Mail Advertising 


during the past few years has created countless 
opportunities for profitable printing that were practically unknown a decade 
ago. Every day more printers are turning toward this rich “‘land of oppor- 
tunity’? and by the increased business to be found therein, not only succeed in materially 
reducing their “‘overhead,’’ but can figure a generous profit for their time and energy. 








A result of this trend in advertising—and one of para- 


mount importance to the printer—is the greater interest the 
buyer of printing today manifests in the finished product. He demands the best in 
materials and workmanship, because his direct literature must express not alone the quality 
of his product, but the dignity and character of his business as well. His mailing folders, 
his catalog and booklet covers are his silent salesmen and, as such, must be neat in 
appearance and well ‘““dressed.’’ And the best printing in the world cannot produce the 
desired results upon a stock of mediocre grade. 


The business of this Company is the manufacture of coated 


cardboard for printing of quality. Recognized as a standard 
of quality for sixty years, Oak Leaf Brand Cardboard is the choice of the printer who 
knows and of the advertiser who realizes the commercial value found in using only the 
best. It is sold under a trade-mark and its quality is absolutely guaranteed. It is the card- 
board par excellence for all direct advertising which must express dignity, character and stability. 


Write us regarding the kind of work you do. We will be 
glad to send samples of appropriate grades and weights 


together with the name of the nearest distributor of Oak Leaf Brand Cardboard. 





‘“The Standard of Quality Since 1857” 


A. M. Collins Mfg. Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York, 333 Fourth Avenue Chicago, 30 East Randolph Street 
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HAMILTON 









































STEEL AND WOOD 
































CABINETS for Printers 




































































Designs based on motion 
































study in the composing- 
































room— giving positive 




















assurance of reduction 





























in cost of composition 
































and saving of floor space 




















HAMILTON EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR ITSELF 

















LET US SHOW YOU WHY 


























Hamilton Equipments carried in stock and sold by all prominent typefounders and 














dealers in Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Supplies everywhere. 









































THE HAMILTON MEG. Co. 




















Main Office and Factories: 

















TWO RIVERS, WIS. 




















Eastern Office and Warehouse: 




















RAHWAY, N. J. 
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CROSS 


CONTINUOUS 


FEEDER 


You can get over 
the HUMAN 
OBSTACLE — 


HHERE’S an obstacle in your plant that holds 
you back from maximum profits. It’s the 
human hand. 


You can’t remove it, even if you would, because it 
is essential to all progress. But, you can use it to better 
advantage, so that it ceases to be an obstacle and 
becomes instead a doost. 


Amachine can never displace the human hand. Buta 
machine can uplift, dignify and relieve the drudg- 
ery of the hand and make it more comfortable, more 
productive, more efficient, more valuable and more 
prosperous. 


Analysis shows that hand-fed Cylinder Presses are 
not as profitable as many printers suppose. Par- 
ticularly is this true in commercial plants where 
so much time is lost in getting ready for the runs. 


The only way that this lost time can be made up 
is by running the presses at top speed. 


Cross Continuous Feeders work accurately at the maximum 
speed of the press, increasing the output fully 30% over hand- 
feeding. 


This increase of output in a year would be worth to you prob- 
ably $1,000, as against a cost of only $250 for maintenance and 
operation. You might as well have that extra $750 in your 
pocket. 


Are you willing to be showx the facts? If so, send us a postal, 
No obligation involved. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Paper Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting, Bundling Machinery 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Philadelphia Atlanta Toronto 
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A Good Impression 


The press has the weight and strength 
absolutely necessary to good presswork. 
It is balanced and adjusted to give a clear, 
even impression on all classes of work. 


Chandler: &! Price! 
BB —=PressesI1G8 


2 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities : | 
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Reduce ” 


Your Punching 
Cost 


Clean Holes CUT 
Two Thousand Per Cent Faster 
Than By The 
Old Punching Method! 


BERRY No. 4 
With 
Automatic 
Lift 
Pat. May 1912 


ind Hole Cutter 


No more “punching” round holes. Too slow Not a in the country who have used Berry machines 
and expensive, like a Kansas farmer harvest- Hollow Drill for several years. A list of these will be sent 
ing his wheat with a scythe. with our catalog. 


The best evidence, however, is in “reorders.” 
The Government Printing Office, for instance, 
having used one of our machines for the past 
-24 two years, INSTALLED FIVE MORE OF 
‘“#¢ THEM THIS SPRING. Many other custo- 
mers have ordered additional machines, one 
house having four in use. 


The Berry machine CUTS them at the rate of 
50 inches a minute —clean holes with sharp 
edges and no burrs. It also cuts your punch- 
ing cost to the minimum. 


Tissue paper, newspaper, bonds, ledger, 
binder’s board, stencil board and even fiber — 
in fact any paper or paste board stock blocked 
or unblocked, including bound books up to 
two inches thick, can be cut with the highest 
degree of accuracy and facility. 


The Berry does its remarkably good and 
rapid work because of the patented Cutter 
and Extractor shown alongside. The inside 
spiral does not cut; it merely extracts the 
waste produced by the outside Cutter. 








Our machine has been thoroughly proved 


i iy ou are no Outside . ' 
carn oe gk Hen eee a rs © Cotter andinside Made in four styles — one bench machine and 
obliged to take our word alone for it. We Extractor 


f a si il line, tial aiid revolve in three floor models. Double head machines 
a oe g opposite directions. oy be fitted with as many as six spindles. 


urers of blank books, loose leaf devices, cal- én * 
endars, telephone directories and stationery overheat. Send for booklet, prices, and full details. 


BERRY MACHINE CoO. 


311 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Will You Be Prepared to Fill 


Compositors: Many of your fellow 
workers at the keyboard are soon 
going to “do their bit’ at their coun- 
try’s call. Are you prepared to take 
their places and keep ‘‘business as 
usual,” “till the boys come home’’? 
You can help by learning the Mono- 
type keyboard, and at the same 
time better your finances so that 
you can help those who go. 








Ld ? vr fry 
Frere veveee Tr rr 
ZY" verveeereee” 


GL verre 
o” pZErErrerere” 
TTP rl revere, 
vy" 








THE 
MONOTYPE 
SCHOOLS 


offer you this opportu- 
nity to learn the nicest 
part of the business. 
The work is easy, it is 
clean, it is healthful and 
remunerative; no gas 
fumes, no poor ventila- 
tion mars its pleasant- 
ness. It is not at all 
difficult to learn, and 
your future is assured. 


You will find no bet- 
ter way to help your 
country, and the Mono- 
type schools will help 
you without charge for 
tuition. 


Lanston Monotype 


PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW YORK, World Building 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Building 


Monotype Company of California 
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: the Vacancies in Your Ranks? 


Master Printers: A number of your 
Monotype keyboard operators will 
answer the call to the colors in the 
very near future. Are you prepared 
to fill the vacancies in your ranks 
this will cause? 

Their places must be filled promptly 
in order to keep the wheels of trade 
turning at normal speed. What are 
you doing to help? 












































THE 
MONOTYPE 
SCHOOLS 


will do their part in 
training your composi- 
tors to be keyboard op- 
erators and help carry 
on business as usual; if 
they cannot come to 
these schools, arrange- 
ments may be made on 
a very satisfactory basis 
to place an additional 
keyboard in your plant. 





Many compositors who 
cannot go to the front 
and those who return 
will make good oper- 
ators. There is no charge 
for tuition. 














» | Machine Company 
§ PENNSYLVANIA 


BOSTON, Wentworth Building 
TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building 
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BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


4 ROLLED 
New York gs WLUE PG 
(Main Office) S : ™ peed 
406 Pearl Street oN wl md en Street 


Philadelphia g Baltimore 
521 Cherry Street . 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 
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The Babcock Optimus 


Number 43 


Runs easily and quietly at 2,500 per hour, stands low, takes little room, 
is conveniently handled and, with our other Pony Presses, has never been 
equalled in printing small forms with big profits. 


Every Babcock Optimus 


whether large or small—two, three or four roller—embodies every requisite 
for fine half-tone and color work or for rapid commercial printing. No other 
flat beds are so universally equipped with time and labor saving devices. 


The Babcock Optimus 


is built in ten sizes and will print all sizes of paper, from a postal card to a 
sheet 42x 62, and all qualities from cardboard to tissue, 
without change in adjustment. 


See the Optimus at Work. Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print. 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada— Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E.C. 
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Master Printers: , 
Important! ==: 


The FASTEST, SIMPLEST and CHEAPEST 

Lead, Slug and Rule Casting Attachment on the market 

now perfected for the THOMPSON TYPE CASTER 
This lead, slug and rule casting attachment 
represents the final logical argument for 
purchasing the logical type-casting machine 























Type, leads, slugs and rules from one machine—the most 
profitable buy in the field today 








Indispensable in the ad room—a money-maker for the job-printer 





See them in operation in all principal cities. 
Write for descriptive literature, prices and terms. 


Thompson Type Machine Company 


223 West Erie St. 38 Park Row 
Chicago New York 















































Choose the Advance 
“E-Z Cutter” 


T saves your back and your money too. 
Turns out big cutting and trimming 
jobs quicker, cheaper and with less labor 
than with any other hand-operated 
machine. Makes the heaviest cuts with 
ease. Accurate and true, not only when 
new, but a/ways. Simple adjustments 
for taking up wear zusure permanent 
accuracy. Possesses every element of 
convenience that makes for rapid hand- 
ling and greater production. 

The ADVANCE is built in six sizes and 
prices, from which you can select one 
that will not only fit your business, but fit 
your pocketbook as well. Write today 
for descriptive catalog, prices and terms. 
Sold and guaranteed by type founders and 
dealers in all principal cities. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago Grand Haven Mich 
9 . 


38 Park Row, New York 
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Ws specialize in 
the making of 
Half-tone and Clot 


Plates for National 
Advertisers. 


G 


WELLS AND COMPANY 
2501-2515 S. Dearborn St. 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Multiplex Punch 


When buying 
a punching machine 








don’t overlook the fact that the cost of the machine 
itself is much less than the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy. 
Therefore, a machine which is not mechanically 
correct, and which does not drive the punches, as 
they should be, nor with the proper force, will 
eat up your profits by ruining expensive 
punches and dies. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK Ann and Fulton Streets BOSTON 
45 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, ILL. 130 Pearl St. 

















































Boston Automatic 
Staple Binder “:2="= 


Not a makeshift, but a first-class, dependable 
staple binder of which about seven thousand 
have been sold. Capacity three-sixteenths of 
an inch. The equipment consists of flat and 
saddle table, reversible driver, foot treadle 
and iron work tables. Uses fine round wire 
and turns out a quality of work equaling the 
best wire stitching. Staples are paper covered 
and are used in this way to minimize waste 


Style A 

Pedestal 
Boston 
Staple 
Binder 









Insures 
WRITE TO THE NEAREST SELLING HOUSE Barct 


FOR PRICES AND COMPLETE PARTICULARS Stapling 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 





















































Set in Souvenir Series 
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” Hn, 
HE Traflic Cops on Fifth Avenue are there to safeguard 

the life and limb of those who use that thoroughfare. 


THE EIGHT DISTINCT SAFETY FEATURES of the Seybold Dayton 
Automatic Cutter are there for the protection of those who use them and 
those who buy them. These features safeguard the operator against accidents 
and prevent serious break-downs, due to mis-adjustment of the machine or 
carelessness of the operator. 


Then too, Seybold Dayton Cutters are a SAFE investment, for they are 
built to pay dividends. 


Investigate ‘“SEYBOLD SAFETY” before deciding. 


The Seybold Machine Company 


Main Office and Factory—Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO., C. A. Stevens, M¢gr.. 112-114 W. Harrison St. 
a vccsceseseeee eke P. LAWSON CO., Inc 151-153-155 W. 26th St. 
Shattuck-Ny Machinery and Supply Cow..oo2000000.0000000cccccococcccecccccseceseeeeeed12 Clay St. 
TORONTO The J. L. Morrison Co. 

WINNIPEG 


WMH IJ MORASS!) |WMAHIIA W__[] SMH IKAK]]WUTMIIS\WSUMUIKKWS. 
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COMBINED WORKS 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


NORWOOD ST BERNARD CINCIN NATI,O 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 








FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


CARRIED IN STOCK CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 
FOR IMMEDIATE CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTERS 
SHIPMENT BY ALL DIAMOND PAPER CUTTERS 
SELLING HOUSES OSWEGO PAPER CUTTERS 
pride comparemencnsonetl THE HARTFORD PRESS 
meatal THE NATIONAL PRESS 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 
BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS 
PORTLAND MULTIPLE PUNCHES 
GOLDING MACHINERY 
THE NEWEST LINE CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Hamilton Steel HAMILTON WOOD GOODS 
Also a Complete Line of Composing and 


Equipments for Press Room Necessities, including 


. nt TYPE, BORDERS & ORNAMENTS 
Printing Plants METAL LEADS & SLUGS 


ARE THE BEST IN STRIPS AND CUT 
METAL FURNITURE 
BRASS RULE 


IN STRIPS AND LABOR-SAVING 


HAND NUMBERING MACHINES 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


ANGLE INK KNIVES 
AMERICAN PLATE BRUSHES 
“AMERICAN STAPLESET BENZINE & LYE BRUSHES 
TYPE THE BEST IN ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 
ANY CASE” PRESSED STEEL STORAGE GALLEYS 
RUN-EASY TAPE COUPLERS 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON MASS. RICHMOND, VA. DETROIT, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. CINCINNATI, OHIO DENVER, COLO. SPOKANE, WASH. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CLEVELAND, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. LOS ANGELES, CAL. WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Set in members of the Cloister Family 
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press work a cylinder for cylinder press work, that it 
SS completely justifies its title, 
ss _ "AN ALL ROUND PRESS’. 


————_—_—=—=_~~> 


Iw A press of such general utility; a jobber for job 

















The Foundation 


UCCESS, to be enduring, must be built 
upon a firm foundation. The successful 
printers of America owe their fortune to the 
wisdom shown in laying the foundations of 
their businesses. 
Many of them started in a small way, and 
developed a constantly increasing momentum. 


When they were ready for a cylinder press they 
chose a Miehle. They started right; one at first 
and then more, but always Miehles. 


Are you ready to make your beginning? 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO, ILL. - - - - - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - - . - - - 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORK,N.Y. - - - - - 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - : - : - 176 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - - Commonwealth Trust Building © SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - - - - 401 Williams Building 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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NINE MONTHS ENDING MARCH 





MARCH. 
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=<) “MASTER KEYBOARD |. - 


Perfect Alignment—Simple Operation 
No Wire Rules—“‘ALL-SLUG”—No Matrix Lugs 
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Who Prints the Street Car Transfers in Your City? 
Who Prints Department Store Sales Books? 


A restricted field — permanent 


Who Prints the Movie Tickets? and profitable business. 


Get in on the ground floor. 
Who Prints all the Specialty Work in —_—_ | 


your Territory — work on which you 


can not compete with your ordi- 
nary equipment, but work which 
offers greater profit because fewer 
printers are equipped to handle it? 

In specialty printing price- 

competition is negligible. 
YOU Can Do This Line of 
Profitable Work with a 3p» 
Get in on the ground floor in your territory 


before the field is dominated by another. 
Build up a business wherein you will not 


have to be continually withstanding the assaults of price-cutters 

and those who, ignorant of costs, are killing the business in ordinary, The 
everyday commercial work. Specialization will halt the rising 

costs of production. Specialize RIGHT where few are specializing. Profitable 
If you are interested in more efficient production of certain kinds of Specia ] ty 
work, put your problems up tous. In all probability we havea press 

that will enable you to dominate your field on certain lines at least. Press 


Begin thinking about it Now! Write MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO.., Boston, Mass. 























The Ideal Folder for the Small Work 
of the Average Job Printing Office 





Folds covers, leaflets, letters, 8-page book sections, in addition to various layouts of circulars, etc. 


THE MENTGES 


LETTER AND CIRCULAR 
FOLDING MACHINE 


A folding machine with a range of work so flexible that it may 
be kept busy ALL THE TIME. 

The No. 2 style, illustrated here, very economically handles the 
small work of the large offices, and is equally profitable in the 
small offices. An investment, not an expense. 

From the standpoint of effective service rendered, this machine 
embodies much more real value, price considered, than procurable 
elsewhere. 

Our ‘‘trial before purchase’ plan eliminates the doubt. You 
know exactly what it will do in your own plant. ‘The machine 
must sell itself, after installed, on its own individual merits. 


Let us send you particulars and specifications. 


MENTGES FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


Automatic Control System for 


Rotary Magazine Presses 
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The Sprague system of automatic control 
means SAFETY FIRST for the operator. 


We have developed this device to 
a very high degree of perfection. 


Write for Bulletin No. G-4. 


a, ELECTRIC WORKS 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 
527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











ROKO Ponce Offset, 


Picking and Crawling; Saves 
Washup. For all colors of 


Printing, Process and Lithographic Inks. 
Costs less than ink—stretch reduces cost 
to nothing. Recommended and sold by 
the following jobbers: 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha and Dallas 


McCUTCHEON BROS. & QUALITY - - - Philadelphia 
MARK D. HARRIGAN”S - 310 No. Holliday St., Baltimore 
WM. P. GREGG - - - 4109 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburg 
R. M. MYERS & COMPANY - - - - - Rochester 
GEBHARD PAPER COMPANY - - - - - Buffalo 
MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. - Milwaukee 
GRAND RAPIDS ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Grand Rapids 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION - - - - Des Moines 
SOUTHERN ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY -— - Memphis 
H. D. FARQUHAR - - 230 West 17th St., New York City 
CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER CO. -_ = Denver 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. «+ - San Francisco, Seattle 
MILLER & RICHARD - - - =~ =~ Toronto, Canada 


THE ROKO MBG. CO., denver.coLo. 











JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS. H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


When Estimating 


Figure higher on inks, for the 

trend of prices is upwards. 

Cheap inks may prove the 

most expensive, being loaded 

with adulterants. So buy the 
Best— OURS! 


Export orders intelligently executed 
on satisfactory terms of payment. 
Inquiries solicited. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE dap & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK, N.J. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO-CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 
| PEP IiT irri y | 


This is an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 


LIFT TRUCKS 


“THE CHOICE OF THE GREATEST INDUSTRIES” 





Cut Handling 
Costs 
ONE man can do 
the work of FIVE 
if you give him a 
STUEBING 
truck and platforms. 


Save $4.00 out of 
every $5.00 


thts 


Write for book ‘‘System 
in Trucking’? and our 
Special Offer. 





THE STUEBING TRUCK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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A BATTERY OF SIX PROFIT-PRODUCING JOB PRESSES EQUIPPED WITH DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTORS 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


HIS profit-producing attachment will increase the capacity of your job 
presses for larger work, and improve the quality of all job work generally. 
Overcomes streaking. Does away with double rolling of heavy forms. 


Our Vibrator is the only one that runs through hot weather without running down the rollers. 


THE Doy e-ALten Jnk Distributor is the only There are some seven hundred DoyLeE- ALLEN 
distributor for job presses on which the vibrating Jné Distributors in operation in approximately five 
roller is positively driven by gears in combination hundred plants. This shows that a large percent- 
with a rack at side of press. The experience of age of our business has been repeat orders, and 
practical printers, who are now using it, proves that there is real merit in this device. Have your 
that it not only saves time and For Sale by All Leading Supply Houses job presses equipped with 


material, but also produces BRITTON &opP DOYLE Doy te-ALLen Jnk Distribu- 


cleaner and better results on aie <8 : tors if you want them to 
all work. Send for samples Press Room Effictency Appliances produce better and more 


of work and booklet. 202 Caxton Burtpinc CLEVELAND profitable work. 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process : 
NickelsteelGlobetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “‘GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 








43x56 In. Adjustable 
Rotary Press 


MINIMUM SHEET 26x34 INCHES 


Cuts Anything Between 


THIS PRESS PRINTS TWO 
COLORS ON TOP AND ONE 
COLOR ON REVERSE SIDE 
OF THE WEB 








KIDDER PRESS CO.., Main Office and Works, Dover, N. H. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 














Win Endorsement of Printers of 
The . Ghe Saturday Evening Post 
= < After Thorough and Crucial Tests 


V What Could Give Greater Assurance of Their Superiority? 














The VANDERCOOK COMPOSING-ROOM CYLINDER is the only machine 
that has been able to meet the exacting requirements of the big printing plant where 
the leading publication of the world in point of size, circulation and volume of advertising is printed. 


To save time in make-ready on the presses everything In accomplishing that result and in enabling the pub- 
to be printed must first give perfectly printed copies on lisher to furnish advertisers with perfectly printed 
the Vandercooks without make-ready. Think of putting proofs, the Vandercook proves its claim to a unique 
such a proposition up to a proof press! position not reached by any other proof press. 


WRITE TO-DAY 








On top of that, Remember There Has Been no Increase in 
Price of Vandercook Proof Presses on Account of the War For full particulars on 


In face of rising costs of all machinery and supplies for printers it is refreshing to know that the the several models—one 
price of Vandercook Proof Presses remain the same as before the war. Our sales policy—from 
maker to user—eliminating the middle-man’s profit, is responsible for this great advantage to you. 


of which will suit your 
individual requirements. 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS “***crrctcotte 
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OSWEGO 


RAPID PRODUCTION CUTTER 


rE 2 


The difficulties of making a cutting machine you do not care about. It is not 

what goes into a cutter but what comes out that counts. Increases of from three 

hundred per cent to six hundred per cent in production are not uncommon on 
Oswego Cutting Machines. Does this interest your 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
New York Office: Room 2720, Grand Central Terminal 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 
108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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The Miller Feeder and the 
| Labor Problem 


Why be dependent upon man labor to feed your platen 
presses during these strenuous times when ¢wo Mi/ler 
Platen Press Feeders and one operator to look after all 
form changes and machine adjustments w// de/iver 
more work than four men feeders ? 


We can prove in your own shop and under your own 
conditions that the Miller Feeder is as indispensable a 
money saver as the Miller Saw- Trimmer, the standard- 
izing machine for the composing room. 


The Miller Feeder 1 is compact, simple to adjust and to 
. operate, minimizes spoilage, 
insures steady feeding with 
perfect register, doubles pro- 
duction and reduces operat- 
ing cost. 


With a further shortage of 

labor inevitable, wise printers 

are adding Miller Feeders as 
a the only means of solving 
apa their big: problem. 


with 
Feeder up) 


Over 1/00 Miller Feeders in Successful Operation 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND PRICES 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Main Office and Factory, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 60 BEEKMAN ST. CHICAGO OFFICE, 550 S. CLARK ST. 
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The Delphos 


A Press of Prestige 


A TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS AND MECHANICAL FEEDER 





PRODUCTION increase of ten per cent, 
without increase in operating cost, will jus- 

tify any printing press owner in replacing present 

equipment with the more modern kind. 











Delphos Two-Revolution Presses and Mechani- 
cal Feeders are showing their owners from thirty 
to one hundred per cent production increase 
over hand-fed pony presses of any make. 





DESCRIPTIVE MATTER SENT 
ON APPLICATION 





The Delphos Printing Press Co. 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
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A Word to all Manufacturers of and Deal- 
ers in Equipment and Supplies for Printers: 

















Have you got 


Foresightr 


Leading National Advertisers, including the most 
phenomenal success of the age, Henry Ford, keep on 
advertising even though oversold or handicapped 
in manufacture by shortage of labor and supplies. 


j | 7) h y 2 Because they know the war will end some day, 
e 


because they know conditions will become 
normal again — yes, better than normal —and because they 
do not want to be forgotten by future buyers of their products. 





The logic of that policy applies to the man- 
ufacturers of and dealers in printers’ equip- 
ment and supplies as forcibly as in any field. 





‘‘Who makes it? Where?” and other questions are being 





asked every day and will be asked in the future, after the war. 





The manufacturer or dealer who has kept his name, business, product, 
address, etc., in THE INLAND PRINTER consistently, whether oversold 
or undersold, will reap the reward of foresight in maintaining that 
most valuable asset —GOOD-WILL. 


With three times the circulation of any other journal in its field, with 
the good-will of thousands of buyer-readers for whom it has served 
as a buying guide for thirty years, THE INLAND PRINTER is the logical 
medium for maintaining the good-will of manufacturers in the print- 
ing and allied industries. 


Foresight is Better than Hindsight— 


Maintain the prestige of your produce, your good-will — or build 
up a prestige and good-will by judicious advertising at all times 
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HE great highroad 
of human welfare lies 
along the old highway 
of steadfast well-doing; and 
they who are the most per- 
sistent, and work in the truest 
spirit, will invariably be the 
most successful; success treads 


on the heels of every right 
effort —S. Smiles. 
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ECAUSE printing in itself is a service, 
it is natural for the printer to ponder 
upon the problem of broadening that 
service beyond the scope of the average 

print-shop and thereby make his own shop indi- 

vidualistic. Many of the craft have taken to 
specialization. And, due to the codrdination, 
what printer has not at one time or other enter- 
tained the thought of business-building through 

a subsidiary advertising service? 

By advertising service, let it be understood 
that all the possible elements comprising direct- 
mail publicity assistance—plans, art, copy, 
engraving, printing —are meant; and that in- 
cluded in the genus are the species of master 
printers who have endeavored to create sales for 
themselves through application of one or more 
of these elements. 

The inclination or determination there, how 
does the printer begin? Irrespective of what 
prompted him to innovate the special service — 
the employment of a clever compositor or of an 
exceptionally trained salesman; arrangements 
made with a seasoned advertising man, or a 
commercial artist, or with both; the discovery 
of a latent knack or talent in himself for finding 
and developing marketable ideas — the inevita- 
ble result in the great majority of cases has been 
that the printer plunges into the extensive sys- 
tem without a proper amount of consideration. 
1-3 


OCTOBER, 1917 


HOW TO START A PRODUCTIVE 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


By WILLIAM WOLFSON 





For instance, this is how one printer com- 
menced: He employed a man well versed in the 
mechanics of the production of printing, who 
could attractively and originally lay out publicity- 
matter, who was a versatile and clear writer, a 
good thinker and doer. The list of customers 
was circularized. A list of prospective cus- 
tomers was also circularized. The purport of 
the message was, “‘ We have opened an advertis- 
ing service. Get the benefit of our ideas, sug- 
gestions, experience. Send for our man to confer 
with you.” Now, the circulars were very trim, 
for the stock was choice, the printing executed 
with thought and care, the appearance impres- 
sive. Three or four thousand were mailed. 
Great disappointment prevailed when very few 
returns came in. The printer could not under- 
stand it. Had he not given of his best? Had he 
not made it easy for the recipient to answer by 
means of a most unusual post-card enclosed? 
Something went wrong, but what was it? Worse 
yet, out of the few inquiries he secured an order 
for 10,000 letter-heads, that was all; and he 
had thought of a number of large runs on book- 
lets, catalogues, what-not! 

Another printer reasoned it best to mail a 
house-organ to a selected list regularly. He 
could not afford an elaborate affair; but, seeing 
what appeared to be a news sheet printed on a 
blotter, hit upon the idea of putting what he had 
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to say upon a post-card. Three different cards 
were mailed in as many weeks. He had one or 
two casual calls, was complimented upon his 
idea, but all the business that emanated was very 
little. So he discontinued his house-organ. 

It must be remembered that the printer is 
limited in rendering advertising service —lim- 
ited in capability, in time and in money. After 
all, his main work consists of turning out printed- 
matter at a profit. He, therefore, must con- 
serve his forces, direct them without waste and 
with telling effect. To do this he must use not 
the extensive but the intensive system. 

To differentiate, associate the word ‘“scat- 
tered” with the extensive system, the word 
“concentrated” with the intensive system. Both 
systems are nicely illustrated by the contrasting 
methods of land cultivation in the United States, 
as carried on by the native owner of a vast area 
on the one hand, and by the foreign-born farmer 
(the Italian or the Japanese) with his few acres 
on the other. The former, despite his superior 
domain, frequently grows less to the acre than 
does his alien neighbor who works every avail- 
able inch of the limited territory, yet sows and 
reaps a better, a comparatively larger, and a 
more diversified crop. One “scatters” his 
forces, the other ‘‘ concentrates.’”’ Nevertheless, 
the extensive system has its good points, even in 
advertising service, but as far as the average 
printer is concerned it is not the system to start 
with, though it can be utilized in modified form 
and dovetailed into the intensive system. 

Let us liken the intensive system to a locomo- 
tive, in order to bring home the proper method 
of procedure. It is apparent we must drive our 
engine along the lines of least resistance. We 
can not drive it on the ground. We must have 
tracks. Shall we tear up the earth, lay a bed and 
nail down tracks? Consideration of the great 
energy that must be consumed in such a task — 
not mentioning the high costs—leads us to 
negative the suggestion. Well, then, why not 
ride along tracks already laid and used by all 
businesses? Why not go via the letter route, 
since it means adding but a little spur of our 
own? 

Since the letter route is the main or the trunk 
line, over which the prospect rides, let us dig 
into its possibilities. A simple classification 
divides printed-matter going along the letter 


route into three broad classes: First, the sealed 
envelope. Second, the unsealed envelope. Third, 
mail-matter without envelopes at all. 

There are many subdivisions. In the first 
class are the wrappers or the envelopes. How 
can you enhance their value in an advertising 
and selling sense? Experiment. Then the 
letter-head. Most concerns have but one form. 
How can you improve this standard form? Lay 
out letter-heads for various sales letters. I 
devised a letter-head—a novelty letter-head, I 
call it—in two colors, warm and cold. The 
warm ran in a border around the page; the copy 
in two colors at the top; and at the bottom was 
inserted an oblong panel with the words, “‘ Con- 
cern,” ‘‘ Address,” and ‘Attention of,’ one 
under the other, followed by three lines of lead- 
ers. The idea was, all the recipient had to do 
was to follow the admonition in the body of the 
form letter (toward the close) and fill out the 
three blank lines, then mail back the letter in an 
enclosed envelope to receive further particulars, 
goods, etc. I designed similar letter-heads of 
this novelty style for four different businesses, 
and the returns in each case were surprisingly 
large. 

Many current letter-heads can be corrected. 
I did some advertising work for a furrier who 
had a letter-head most grotesque, albeit expen- 
sive, printed in four colors and gold. It was an 
elaborate smudge. The envelope, too, had the 
same design in miniature for a corner-card, and 
was unintelligible. A neat two-color letter- 
head and envelope reduced the cost of printing 
considerably. Any printer could have set up in 
type something better than the monstrosity, and 
gained in confidence and increased business what 
he lost on the additional impressions. 

Another subdivision of the first class is the 
enclosure that may go with the letter. There 
are booklets, leaflets, return envelopes, order 
forms, blanks of all kinds, post-cards, fac-simile 
testimonials, coin-cards, small envelopes for 
stamps, blotters, calendars, sample-cards hold- 
ing swatches, bulletins, reprints of advertise- 
ments, etc. Make up your own detailed list of 
possible envelope enclosures, adding original 
conceptions from time to time. In working 
along this direction, remember that the salient 
argument for the envelope enclosure is this: 
That the sales letter must be cleared of matter 











better in evidence as an enclosure, in order that 
the human side of salesmanship may have free 
swing. Arguments, logic, prices, etc., are for- 
tified by a typographical attire. Persuasion, 
human interest, the play upon the emotions — 
these belong to the letter, which is the most inti- 
mate form of advertising. 

As with the first class, so with the second and 
third classes going over the letter route. To 
the second belong catalogues, booklets, samples, 
etc. To the third, all manner of direct-mail 
matter. The printer should gather samples of 
all classes, to be filed for future study. They 
will prove a veritable mine of usable sugges- 
tions, of practical use every day. 

Do not think you begin your service by 
announcing to your present customers and to 
those whom you would have as customers your 
readiness to serve them, for this is merely inci- 
dental. What printed-matter is issued on the 
subject is, after all, an announcement even 
though you do urge instant or early acceptance 
of such service. Things are accomplished by 
doing, not by a declaration of willingness to do. 
By all means, let people know you are prepared 
to serve them; do not stop there, or keep on 
announcing, but march ahead and assist them. 
Use initiative. 

The easiest way is to work upon a few of your 
choice customers. You have—every printer 
should have—a file containing at least one 
specimen of each job of each account. Delve 
into one file at a time and see what you, your 
advertising man, your entire force can evolve 
in the way of a sales idea worthy of being 
clothed in type and applicable to that one busi- 
ness or to several. Then make up your dummy, 
with copy, and hie away to the customer. Be 
sure you have attended to details; that you are 
conversant with all arguments in favor of your 
idea; have different samples of stock; are pre- 
pared to submit alternative or modified sugges- 
tions; are ready to quote prices and delivery. 
At this stage, you have something definite, some- 
thing tangible to sell to your customer. If your 
ability as a salesman is slight, get some one with 
ability more pronounced. This is all important, 
since further business hinges upon it. Once you 
sell a customer in this way, and you please him, 
you gain his confidence; and it will surprise you 
to find how often you will be called to confer 
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with him relative to his sales problems. Natu- 
rally, you may not score the first time. Try 
again. You should file the data, however, as 
it may be used in original or altered form on 
some other proposition. 

It is well for the printer to make it his policy 
to present his ideas in a pleasing manner. Food 
served by well-groomed servants, in elegant 
ware, with clean linen, sparkling silver, soft 
music, make satisfaction the more complete and 
the edibles more palatable. One large publish- 
ing house maintains a ‘“ make-it-pay” depart- 
ment. They submit their ideas to advertisers, 
the artwork and copy of a good grade, all be- 
tween an attractively printed folder designed to 
play up the contents. Ever consider the presen- 
tation. In fact, as you progress and your judg- 
ment in these matters matures — when you come 
to really know the requirements of particular 
companies— when you create some new and 
interesting idea—get out a press proof, an 
actual sample of what you intend furnishing, 
with the concern’s name on it, and all. 

A critical reader might say that we, in this 
way, focus too much attention upon customers 
and that new accounts are thereby not secured. 
The answer is that it is best to exhaust present 
resources; that it is easier to secure a foothold 
in organizations with which you have had deal- 
ings. Remember, it takes but a few good 
accounts to put an advertising agency upon a 
profitable basis. If you can get all the printing 
of some of your customers, and can get them to 
use more printing for the benefit of all parties 
concerned, you will gain as much and perhaps 
more than is to be derived from the acquisition 
of further accounts. The central idea, as the 
caption of this article reads, is ‘‘ how to start.” 
And immaterial from what angle you render 
service, you have already begun so far as your 
customers are concerned. 

Now, then, to show how to fit the extensive 
method or system into our scheme of “‘ a produc- 
tive advertising service.” Extend in order to 
intensify. Utilize the extensive system— the 


“scattered” method —as a finder. 

One way to work the extensive system is to 
mail to commercial houses an offer of something 
concrete, such as a series of letter-heads, criti- 
cism of current printed-matter, copy for sales 
letters, booklets, etc., the use of stock cuts free, 
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or offer a specialty in printing originated in your 
plant and successfully tried out. If the average 
of returns warrants, the same proposition may 
be repeated on all kinds of lists. A pulling stunt 
of this nature proves worthy of extension to 
distant cities. Here, permit me to suggest that 
should you conceive of and develop some print- 
ing specialty that pays—a happy thought that 
proved profitable to the first customer or two 
on whom you tried it—safeguard it and make 
it exclusively your own through legal registra- 
tion. I have in mind a mailing-folder with cir- 
cles, squares and other geometrical figures cut 
out by dies, and which folders, when ready for 
mailing, upon pressure applied at the edges 
reveal a progressive picture as the first illustra- 
tion framed by the cut-out shifts. They are 
called “‘ moving-picture folders,” and no doubt 
the originator sells many stock and especially 
designed folders at a good price. A New York 
printer has a small envelope enclosure that folds 
to show a portion of a fac-simile check on top. 
The customer’s copy is printed at the same time 
with the check plate. Both these ideas have 
been protected. 

Another manner of following the extensive 
system is in your own town. The list of pros- 
pective patrons must be compiled with care. Put 
down well-rated concerns, preference being given 
to advertisers in various publications. Plan 
your entire campaign in advance, not one piece 
of mail-matter at a time. Have your plan em- 
brace mailing dates and full details; in other 
words, let your plan be a schedule as well. 
Adhere to that plan, whatever the results of the 
first few mailings. Send something different 
each time: a letter, a folder, a booklet, a mes- 
sage-gram. Make provision, too, at a predeter- 
mined date, to start one or more men to follow 
up those companies who do not respond. These 
men are to get orders, if possible. But impress 
upon them that they are to bring back from each 
place visited as complete a collection of the com- 
pany’s printed-matter as possible. . 

I wish to recall, at this point, the question of 
proper presentation. Your salesmen should be 
provided with ample samples put up neatly. 
For instance, if you are soliciting orders for 
letter-heads, have samples of letter-heads bound 
between leather covers, with the name of your 
organization in gold lettering, and also an 
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explanatory line — Advertising Service Depart- 
ment. Inasmuch as you are rendering adver- 
tising service, do not show blank letter-heads, 
but letter-heads with form letters printed there- 
on. In the same manner, be attentive to all 
phases of the problem. Be intensive. The 
material these men gather should be handled in 
the way you went through your customers’ files. 

So far, we have treated the subject matter 
from the angle of the medium sized or large 
commercial house. It would be unwise to con- 
clude without viewing the ordinary retailer, a 
good subject for intensive and extensive culti- 
vation. The average retailer does not require 
printing in quantities. Five hundred letter-heads 
and envelopes last him a long while. Occasion- 
ally, you may run across a small merchant who, 
of his own accord, has cheap hand-bills printed 
and distributes them in his neighborhood. 

Yet I know of a concern which serves scores 
of druggists in Greater New York, and perhaps 
other cities, supplying them with a series of dis- 
play-cards. Another concern applies the same 
idea to butchers, and furnishes the paper strips, 
with the names of the different meats and cuts 
printed thereon, for pasting on to the store 
windows. One Western printer makes most of 
his profit by printing laundry slips. He is able 
to give a better grade of stock, and his slips are 
distinctive because printed in two colors. So 
successful has been this branch of his trade that 
he recently installed an automatic two-color 
press which runs on his laundry slips exclusively. 
A late investigation satisfied me that his par- 
ticular field is by no means covered. Werela 
printer I would have my artist draw several 
attractive border designs for the type-matter of 
my laundry slips. I would retain my trade by 
having each customer’s name and address hand- 
lettered and printed from an individual plate 
with a little characteristic slogan of my own 
devising printed beneath. 

Real advertising service can be rendered the 
small retailer. Take the druggist, the hardware 
store, the grocery man—how many of their 
customers know just what is carried in stock? 
Take the optician, the candy store and others. 
Are their businesses so prosaic, so arid, so com- 
monplace that nothing can be said that their 
customers will be pleased to read—to know? 
A little plowing here will turn up many profitable 














ideas. Then, if you can not sell the retailer on 
advertising service, sell him advertising-matter 
through an appeal to his vanity. Arm yourself 
or one of your employees with a camera, film- 
loading, and go the rounds. Snap interiors, 
exteriors, above all a “ close-up’ of the proprie- 
tor. Develop and print the films and paste the 
prints on your dummy blotters, circulars, book- 
lets, etc. Show the retailer himself, as he will 
look in print, and the appeal is often too strong 
for any but feeble resistance. Of course, when 
quoting, costs should be considered, including 
enlarging of negatives and retouching, since the 


OME one, I can’t remember who, once 
said or wrote: ‘A salesman that han- 
dles a side-line is like a fellow courting 
two girls. He’s bound to be caught and 

lose the best one, and he’ll never be happy with 
the other one.”” Words true as gospel, but it 
wasn’t until my fifth year in Blunder-Land that 
I proved it to my own satisfaction. 

Despite my many blunders, in the five years 
I had built up quite a trade and my sales were 
steadily mounting. But, as is usually the case 
when a salesman makes more money than he 
needs, I found that I needed more money than 
I made. It was just about this time that a friend 
of mine went into the electric flasher-sign busi- 
ness, and, flashers being practically a new thing 
then, he soon had orders enough to keep him 
tied down in his shop filling them. 

One day, after lunching with him at his invi- 
tation, he showed me a pocketful of contracts 
that he had received in the morning’s mail. 
“I’ve heard you say,” he began, “ that you could 
use more money. Now, here’s your chance to 
earn, in a few minutes’ spare time, again as much 
as you now get for a week of selling printed- 
matter. You see,” he went on, “‘it isn’t neces- 
sary to sell my line; it sells itself. All you have 
to do is walk around an hour or so each day 
and collect orders. You show a man photo- 
graphs of the different styles of flashers we 
make, let him pick out the one he wants, get his 
copy and have him make out an order. Simple, 
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photographs for the most part will be crude. 
A camera of the Graflex or Reflex type, such as 
used by newspaper men, is best. But I have 
obtained splendid results with a little six-dollar 
camera as well. 

The foregoing is but suggestive. All that I 
have endeavored to accomplish is to point out a 
path to more business through closer codpera- 
tion between the buyer of printing and the pro- 
ducer. And as the buyer will not, the printer 
should make the contact through a service wider 
in scope than he is now rendering; in other 
words, through true, effective advertising service. 





isn’t it? I'll give you twenty per cent of your 
sales. If you only sell one two-hundred-dollar 
sign a week you’ve made forty dollars, and you 
surely can sell that.” 

Thus outlined, the proposition certainly 
looked rosy, and I said I would chance it. My 
friend gave me a brief lesson in the essential 
talking points and I left, promising to solicit 
orders for his line at the first leisure moment. 
Luckily, the very next day I found myself with 
seven hours to spare. You say it is impossible 
to have seven spare hours out of an eight-hour 
day? Evidently you have never taken out a 
side-line at which you thought you could make 
more money than by selling your regular stuff. 

My friend had certainly not exaggerated the 
merits of the proposition, for the very first hour 
I ran across a concern that wanted a flasher- 
sign for the front of its retail store. It hap- 
pened to be one of my regular customers, too — 
the Calkins Candy Company—and I killed 
two birds with one stone, for Mr. Calkins also 
wanted a sketch made up for a show-card. I 
rushed back to my office, put in the request for 
a show-card design, and then streaked it for my 
friend’s place to get his flasher-sign sketches. 
Within an hour I had returned to Mr. Calkins, 
he had selected the style of sign he wanted, given 
me the copy and handed me an order for one 
electric flasher at $150, which meant $30 in 
commission for me. When I collected my com- 
mission, on handing the order to my friend a 
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little while later, I thought it was the easiest 
money I had ever earned, and actually hated 
myself for not waking up sooner. 

In a week the show-card sketch was ready 
and I took it around to Mr. Calkins. “I didn’t 








\ 
an 
get that electric sign I gave you an order for,” 
he told me as soon as I came in. 

“Oh, we’re working on it,” I said. ‘You 
ought to get it most any day now.” I showed 
him my sketch, was asked to leave it, and then, 
considering the rest of the day as spare time, I 
went out after more electric sign orders. When 


I got back that night, my boss called me into his 


private office. ‘Did you put in a good day’s 
work today?”’ was the first question he asked. 

Surprised, I stammered out that I had surely 
worked hard. 

“For this firm?” was his next question. 

I couldn’t make out what he was driving at, 
and my puzzled expression must have betrayed 
the fact, for the boss started to explain. “About 
two hours ago,” he began, “ Mr. Calkins, of the 
Calkins Candy Company, called up and said that 
he had the sign you made for him, but wanted 
a few slight changes in it. He asked whether 
we couldn’t send over a man to make them. I 
remembered the sketch you had submitted to 
him this morning, and told him it would be 
better if he sent it back and let us fix it up here. 
He seemed surprised at my suggestion, but said 
he would do it that way if I preferred it. About 
an hour later, a motor-truck drove up to the 
building. Four men jumped off and lifted down 
a large electric sign. They carried it through 
the door and I had just begun to wonder, as I 
watched them from our window, where they 
were going, when the freight-elevator doors 


“Tt isn't necessary to sell my line — 
it sells itself.” 


opened and in they came to our place with the 
sign. ‘Is this the Blank Printing Company?’ 
the leader asked. I said that it was. ‘Well, 
here’s the sign that Mr. Calkins called up about. 
He wants the top line of letters shaded in black.’ 
Thinking that there had 
been a mistake, I called up 
Mr. Calkins. He told me 
he had bought the sign from 
you, but, having forgotten 
which one of your houses it 
came from, had called us up 
on a chance. When I told 
him to send the sign right 
over, he naturally thought 
he was on the right track, 
but a little while later, hap- 
pening to notice the name 
on the bill, he saw his mis- 
take and was just going to call me when I phoned 
him. It was a very annoying mix-up. 

‘Now, here’s the point,”’ the boss went on; 
“unless you sold Mr. Calkins this sign at night, 

















“I'm afraid I'll be at this man’s office too late.” 


a fact I very much doubt, you used the time I 
was paying you for to do it, which is just as much 
a form of robbery as if you had put your hand 
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into my pocket and taken the money out. Do 
you realize that fact?” 

Put in this manner, I would have had to be 
mighty dense not to see the logic of the state- 
ment. I confessed that, while it had never struck 
me that way, I realized the truth of the charge, 
and promised to swear off side-lines for good. 
Since that time I have found that the most fun 
and the most money lay in bucking one line and 
bucking it with all your might, main and brain. 

Determined to show the boss that I was thor- 
oughly repentant, I now buckled down to work 
in earnest and for three months things went 
along so smooth that I prided myself on being 


completely out of Blunder-Land. But pride , 
goeth before a fall, and all too soon the crash © 


came. I had gone to hear a celebrated sales- 
manager speak. one evening on the subject of 
getting under the customer’s skin. Don’t just 
sell a man, he advocated, make a friend of him; 
know his history, his habits and his hobbies. 

The lecture made a deep impression on me 
and I decided to put the theory into practice. 
Accordingly, at my first call the next day, I asked 
the office boy, before I entered my man’s office, 
what hobby his boss was interested in. ‘‘ He’s a 
nut on photography,” the boy assured me, and, 
being an amateur photographer myself, I fig- 
ured the order was as good as mine. 

I hadn’t spoken to my man five minutes when 
I managed to switch the conversation around to 
photography and he bit like a hungry trout. We 
had been discussing the subject for about an 
hour, and I had almost begun to believe that 
sales-manager had the right idea, when my man 
mentioned that he intended taking some snap 
shots in his house the following Sunday. 

““You don’t mean snap-shots,”’ I corrected 
him. “You mean time exposures. Snap-shots 
taken indoors will be underexposed.” 

“* Like fun they'll be,” my man answered. “I 
know better.” 

Now this was sheer foolishness, for I had 
learned, from six years’ experience, that the 
thing was impossible. At the end of an hour I 
had succeeded in convincing the customer that I 
was right, but — and mark this well — the argu- 
ment, and the fact that he had to admit defeat, 
so incensed my customer that I lost the order 
that I had come in for. Since that time I have 
always found it much better, in dealing with a 
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customer, to lose an argument and book an order 
than to win the argument and lose an order; 
also, that the more you confine your talk to busi- 
ness in a man’s office, the better off you will be 
and the closer you will get to your customer, 
especially if your line interests him. 








He read me the riot act good and proper. 


At about this time I commenced looking on 
myself as a real salesman and started running 
around with the real salesmen from several 
other shops. They speedily convinced me that 
real salesmen get orders without having to use 
the old-fashioned method of hustling for them, 
and so, on very hot days, they would drag me 
down to the beach with them for a swim. About 
four-thirty in the afternoon I would call up the 
boss, tell him I was detained at a customer’s and 
would not be back. Oh, yes, I learned the tricks 
of real salesmen very fast. I found that even 
with taking a day or two off this way every 
week I still sold above my quota, so my con- 
science did not give me any trouble. If it had, 


“I would have soothed it with that ancient argu- 


ment that the other salesmen speedily taught 
me: ‘‘ The boss is paying us for selling stuff, not 
for working hours. If you could get orders at 
midnight, sleep all day and still sell your quota, 
he would be satisfied. All he wants is orders.” 
I did not realize then that the man who takes it 
easy is on the road to incompetence, while the 
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fellow who loafs on the job and thinks he is fool- 
ing the boss is only fooling himself. 

One hot, sweltering day in August after a nice 
afternoon spent in the surf, I decided it was time 
to call up the boss and give him my daily spiel. 
I got my office on the bath-house telephone, told 
the boss I was down-town, and did not believe 














The new typist looked so bewitching that I just stood and stared. 


I could finish my list in time to get back. The 
boss said I could go home when I was through. 
I hung up the receiver and walked out to the end 
of the raft. I was just about to dive off, when 
the bath-house keeper called to me that I was 


wanted on the telephone. One of the other 
salesmen, having agreed to meet me at the bath- 
house that afternoon, failed to appear, and I, of 
course, imagined that he was telephoning me 
now to make his belated excuses. I ran to the 
telephone, took down the receiver and said 
“Hello.” The voice I heard in answer to my 
greeting nearly knocked me over. It was the 
boss. ‘‘ What street did you say you were in 
down-town?”’ he asked. ‘I didn’t quite get it 
before; I believe some one cut us off.” By the 
very nature of the question I naturally inferred 
that the boss did not know where I had really 
called from, so I said I was in Market street. 

“Good!” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Smith, one of our 
old accounts on the same street, just called up 
on another wire and wants a man to come right 
over. I told the operator to say you would be 
there in a few minutes. Can I depend on you?” 
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What could I say? “I’m afraid I'll be at 
this man’s office too late,” I finally stammered 
out, in desperation. 

“You won’t be, if you do as I tell you,” the 
boss answered, in a voice that I knew, from pre- 
vious experience, meant fire-works. ‘Just take 
two more dives, get your hair good and dry, 
then run over to see Smith” 
— and with that parting shot, 
I heard the “clickety-click” 
as the boss hung up his re- 
ceiver. 

There was a_ late-after- 
noon ocean-breeze blowing 
and I was in my bathing-suit, 
but I certainly sweated for 
the next few minutes. That 
the boss knew where I was, 
I was now certain. How he 
found out, I did not discover 
until the next morning, when 
one of the salesmen who had 
been in the office at the time 
told me all about it. It seems 
that as soon as I got through 
telephoning, someone called 
me on another wire and the 
switchboard operator had shouted to the boss 
to try and hold me. But I had already rung 
off and the boss immediately called Central 
and asked to be again connected with the num- 
ber that had just called. In a few minutes he 
had the connection, but a strange voice answered 
his greeting. Surprised, he asked who was on 
the wire, and the man—who happened to be 
the bath-house keeper that had called me to the 
telephone —told him what and where the place 
was. That woke the boss. He asked that I be 
put on the telephone again and what followed, 
I knew only too well. 

When the boss came in that morning, he read 
me the riot act good and proper. I think it was 
the closest he ever came to firing me outright. 
Despite my blunders, he had always seemed to 
see some good in me and had invariably forgiven 
my mistakes cheerfully and willingly, realizing 
that I was doing my best. But for shirking he 
could find no excuse and he said he was through. 
I was so contrite, however, and seemed so con- 
science-stricken, that he let me off. The boss 
was certainly blessed with a kind heart. 
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As I ponder, in retrospection, on my next 
blunder, I can not help thinking that it is the 
only one that could just as readily happen to me 
now, for I have always had, and still carry, a 
soft spot in my heart for the ladies. 

I called on one of my customers one morning, 
and the first thing I noticed, as I entered his 
office, was the new typist—a sweet, demure 
little blond. She looked so bewitching that I just 
stood and stared. My customer, seated across 
the room from the girl, must have noticed the 
direction of my glance, for he smiled and said: 
“ Pretty nice, eh?” 

“Certainly is,” I heartily agreed. 
can’t blame me for looking.” 

“No, I can’t,” my customer admitted frankly. 
“I’m rather glad that an experienced man like 
you is interested enough to look.” 

I did not know just how to take this, but, 
deciding it was meant as flattery, I said: “I don’t 
think you'll find many that won’t stop and 
look.” 

“Nothing will please me better,” my man 
answered, to my intense surprise. 

“The trouble is,” I assured him, ‘‘ most peo- 
ple won’t be satisfied with just one look. They’ll 
all want to stop, stand and stare.” 

‘“‘T hope they do,” came back the mystifying 


“You 
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answer. “ The more they stare the better they'll 
remember, and the better will be results.” 

““What do you mean, ‘results,’ I asked 
lightly, although I was wondering what he was 
driving at. 

“Why,” he answered, “ don’t you see that the 
more people are attracted and the more they 
stop and stare, the more apt they will be to 
buy ?” 

“Buy!” I snapped out, flushing guiltily at the 
very connotations of the word. “I'll bet my 
right arm a king’s ransom couldn’t buy that 
girl.” 

“Girl? What girl?” my customer asked in 
evident bewilderment. 

“Your new stenographer, sitting across the 
room there. The one you’re talking about,” I 
answered hotly. 

“The one I’m talking about,” my customer 
almost screamed. ‘Why, you simpleton, I’m 
talking about the show-card I’ve just bought; 
the one that’s hanging right over her head. 
Wasn't that what you were looking at before?” 

Of course, I had all I could do to convince my 
customer that I ever thought of anything else 
but girls, but even now I believe that, given the 
choice between looking at a beautiful piece of 
printing or a beautiful girl, I would choose the 
girl every time. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON EMBOSSING 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


ANY printing craftsmen and 
others have, no doubt, often ad- 
mired the excellent advertising 
literature which comes at inter- 

vals from the specimen-printing department of 
the Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia. All 
of the typographers, pressmen, bookbinders, 
etc., employed in this private plant are artists 
in their lines, but the man who plans and directs 
the work— Charles W. Smith, superintendent 
—jis an art-printer of great skill. For more 
than two decades Mr. Smith has been design- 
ing practically all of the attractive publicity 
matter sent out by this house. He is not only 
a highly educated typographer, and an expert 
layer-out and designer; in addition, he is a 


trained platen and cylinder pressman, and has 
rather an extensive knowledge of intricate 
paper-cutting, bookbinding, stitching-machines, 
folders, saw-trimmers, perforating-machines 
and other devices of this class. 

Among the leading products turned out in 
this establishment is a great deal of process 
colorwork, commercial art printing, half-tone 
plates and embossing. It is with the embossing 
that this article is chiefly concerned. In this 
plant much really beautiful embossing is being 
produced under the direction of Charles W. 
Smith. Fine embossing—Jlarge portraits of 
immortals like Benjamin Franklin, and other 
figure work— is one of his first-rank hobbies. 
It is very interesting for the lover of art- 
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printing to watch Mr. Smith directing one of 
his skilled platen pressmen in the intricacies of 
embossing. He does not sit at a desk and ex- 
plain his ideas; instead, he stands right in front 
of the machine involved. Occasionally he takes 
off his office coat to do some difficult piece of 
work himself. Recently, the writer was fortu- 
nate in being able to see Mr. Smith directing 
the make-ready of an unusually deep embossing- 
die. The subject was a large portrait. The 
press being used for the work was equipped 
with an electric plate-heater. 

The following technical information is of- 
fered for the benefit of printers who may desire 
to know some facts about the practical side of 
embossing as done on ordinary platen presses. 
Mind, these facts are from one of the leading 
printing craftsmen in the country —a man who 
is a master of art printing and embossing. This 
information should be of priceless value to the 
pressman who is not an expert in the work of 
embossing. 

“If you have no objection, give me an idea 
of your method of embossing,” the writer 
asked of Mr. Smith. 

“Well, first the platen is stripped of every- 
thing, and if the clamps are in any way loose, 
they are held tightly by inserting a few small 
pieces of paper between the clamps and the 
platen,” began Mr. Smith. 

‘‘Next, a sheet of common book-paper, about 
an inch larger all around than the stock to be 
embossed, is glued to the platen. This sheet 
is rubbed with the hand until it is smooth and 
almost dry. Over this is then glued a sheet of 
strawboard, chip-board or pulp-board, about 
the same size as the paper. I think that the 
strawboard is best for the foundation for the 
male die, or counter, in embossing. However, 
the chip-board, or pulp-board, may be used, 
although they are not so hard and tough as 
the strawboard. 

“Through pasting the sheet of paper to the 
platen of the press, and then applying the 
board, the latter adheres more firmly than if it 
were stuck directly to the platen. 

‘““We use one of the hot-embossers. These 
devices consist of a steel base which is locked 
up in a form in the same manner as type or 
plates. The base is so constructed that the 
brass female die can be attached to it in any 
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desired position by means of screws. Insu- 
lated wire leads from the plate-heater to the 
electric-light socket over the press. Three dif- 
ferent degrees of heat may be obtained. These 
electric hot-embossers, or embossing-plate heat- 
ers, can be used on any make of platen press 
with success. Of course, the Universal type of 
press gives the best results in heavy embossing, 
on account of the powerful construction of such 
machines. 

‘““We have done very good cold embossing 
on various kinds of platen presses; but, with- 
out question, the electric hot-embossing is the 
more sharp and lasting. For extra large 
embossing-dies regular embossing-presses, steam 
or electrically heated, should be used. I must 
say, however, that we handle some heavy and 
deep figure dies on regular platen presses with- 
out any trouble. 

“Cutting and building up the counter, or 
male, die properly is the principal thing in em- 
bossing. This is especially true when making 
ready the counter for a figure die such as a 
portrait, form of a human, animal, etc. The 
round curves, ‘hills and hollows,’ as well as the 
fine lines in plates of this class, must be worked 
up in the counter with great care and skill. It 
is not a good plan for the pressman to let the 
embossing composition care for all the detail. 

‘Our system of making the counter, or male, 
die is as follows: An inked impression of the 
female die is printed on the strawboard foun- 
dation on the platen. Then a number of inked 
impressions of the female die are taken on kid- 
finish stock. Suppose the subject is the bust of 
a woman: Small circles and ovals are cut from 
the various rounded places in the prints, and 
the pieces of kid-finish stock are then pasted in 
proper position on the foundation strawboard. 
After the first cut-outs have been pasted on, 
others slightly larger are pasted over them. 
This is done with half a dozen of the kid-finish 
sheets until all of the round and oval parts of 
the subject printed on the strawboard have been 
worked up accurately. The embossing compo- 
sition should then be applied, after having 
‘pounded up’ the foundation of kid-finish stock 
by taking a number of impressions. 

“In our experience, the best embossing com- 
position is that formed of Alabastine, fish-glue 
and sodium silicate. First, the Alabastine and 
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fish-glue are mixed to the consistency of soft 
putty. Then, just previous to putting on the 
composition, a small quantity of the sodium sil- 
icate is added. This formula will dry as hard 
as glass, and it will stand up for a very long 
run, doing good work throughout. 

“The composition is applied sparingly over 
the foundation of kid-finish stock. A sheet of 
French folio is spread over the composition 
mass before taking the first impression. The 
efficient pressman will hold a sheet of oiled tis- 
sue or folio between the die and the counter 
while the male die is being ‘pounded up.’ It 
is well to have the female die heated when 
working up the detail in the counter-die. The 
press should be run for several minutes so that 
every crevice in the female die will come out 
sharp and clear in the counter. 

‘““When making a counter-die for embossing 
lettering, panels, and other plates not classed 
as figure dies, the flat portions of the counter- 
die should be carefully cut away. A sharp 
make-ready knife is used, and the cutting is 
done as close to the’ relief work as possible. 
This cutting should be done on a bevel. When 
all of the flat parts of the counter are cut away, 
there is nothing to prevent the raised detail 
from entering the intaglio plate to its full capac- 
ity. This means perfect embossing, provided 


the carving in the plate is not too deep for the 
kind of stock used. In cases where the female 
die is too deep, causing the embossed sections 
of the stock to break, a sheet of tin-foil is laid 
over the female die to reduce its sharpness. Of 
course, the sheet of tin-foil is to remain over the 
die during the entire run. 

“Cutting away the flat or blank portions of 
the male die not only eliminates unsightly ‘ iron- 
ing’ in the finished product, but it reduces the 
impressional strain on the press as well. After 
all of the cutting has been done, a sheet of 
light-weight gummed paper may be pasted over 
the entire make-ready so as to make it smooth 
for feeding purposes. Pull a number of impres- 
sions before the gummed paper becomes dry, so 
that the sharpness of the counter will not be 
impaired. 

“Whenever possible, an embossing form 
should be made ready toward the end of the 
work-day so that the counter-die may dry firm 
over night. Otherwise the counter should 
stand for at least an hour before proceeding 
with the run. 

“In cases of very long runs of heavy emboss- 
ing, it may be essential to repair the counter-die 
occasionally. This can be done by ‘patching 
up’ with a little of the composition, allowing it 
to dry, as with the regular male die.” 


FROM COPYHOLDER TO PROOFREADER 


No. 1.— By H. B. COOPER 


OT “From Log Cabin to White 

House,” though a part of our 

journey to achievement is by the 

same long, yellow, dusty road that 

Abraham Lincoln traveled. Thank God for 

that old, winding way, with its associations, and 

that we may walk in it! Most of us do not 

have to start at the log cabin, and we never get 

in sight of the White House. But, for a little 

stretch, until we reach circumstantial or self- 

imposed limits, we are permitted to keep com- 

pany with other travelers who are pressing 

onward to make the utmost that is possible out 
of their lives. 

The proofreader’s goal is somewhere, not so 

very far, along this road. We have learned to 


do our share of the world’s work by helping 
others to do theirs more perfectly. We love 
books, and we are content to live in a sort of 
No Man’s Land, bounded on one side by the 
colony of literary folk—book men, magazine 
men, newspaper men—and on the other by 
representatives of the typographical art. We 
are a submerged class, our names unknown, and 
not for a million dollars could there be pur- 
chased for advertising or other purposes a com- 
prehensive list of proofreaders throughout the 
country. At the same time, no book is pub- 
lished without the aid that we are so ready to 
give —that we have learned to give by keeping 
in touch continually with our neighbors on both 
sides. They come to us, knowing well that we 
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understand what they want and can get it done 
for them. Literary folk pay us money to read 
their books and_to bring them up to typograph- 
ical standards, while printers are dependent 
upon our keeping their work up to a standard 
of literary excellence. 
enough to do; sometimes more than we can do. 

From the proofreader’s point of view the 
goal is “somewhere, not so very far,” along 
the road. . From the copyholder’s view-point it 
seems very, very far—almost unattainable. I 
know, because I have been a copyholder my- 
self. And there was no one to show me the 
way; I had to find out for myself that it took 
years of development along two different lines, 
as hinted at in the preceding paragraph. Be- 
sides, these lines did not run parallel for me. 
When I was at school I could not make any 
headway with proofreading — indeed, I forgot 
all about it, and prepared myself to be a 
teacher; when, during vacations, I was copy- 
holding and setting type at the case I was in 
another world from my school friends, but 
there I could not make any headway in proof- 
reading either. It was not until there was a 
“merger” between the two that I discovered I 
had an aptitude for what has since proved to be 
my life-work. 

I am writing this article for copyholders, and 
I wish that only the ambitious ones would ever 
begin the work that may or may not lead to 
proofreading. I have known so many of an- 
other type, whom I would weed out of the 
ranks if I could. There was Mamie , who 
did not so much as try. Ignorant? Of course. 
Making mistakes from morning to night, and 
not caring! One day, instead of writing “ Chi- 
cago, Ill.,” as she was directed to do on a pack- 
age of proofs to be mailed to Chicago, she 
wrote “Chic, IIl.,”” and was ready to let it go 
at that. When I asked her to write “‘ Chicago”’ 
in full, she refused me pointblank with the 
words, “I’m going home. Where’s me money?” 
I have never forgotten it: “Where's me 
money?” What do you think of her as a proof- 
reader in the bud? 

Then there were two boys who I am afraid 
were “lazy, good for nothing,” though I never 
actually call anybody that. They were mixed 
in with a number of other coypholders, some of 
whom were most responsive when called. It 
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gave the good-for-naughts the chance they were 
looking for, to shirk; and they began to vie 
with each other as to which could do the less 
work in a day. Finally they came to an agree- 
ment, and shook hands upon it every morning, 
that neither should do any work at all, except 
as he was called by name and ordered to do it. 
We had to collar the boys, almost, if we wanted 
them to do any reading for us after that. And 
always, to start the day, was that paralyzing 
handshake by way of agreement that they would 
soldier’! 

All over the country dozens of young people, 
fitted for copyholding or not, are every day 
being hired or fired. Regardless of such essen- 
tials as a fair education, adaptability to the 
work of a proofroom, good health, good eye- 
sight, punctuality, proper deportment toward 
proofreaders, pronunciation in helpful copy- 
holding, they are provided as “helpers” —or 
“hinderers ’” —to the long-suffering proofread- 
ers, who must get along with them for a time, 
at least, until better ones can be found. And 
in the intervals when copyholders are not 
needed to hold copy, and have nothing to do, 
many are apt to get worse instead of better by 
reading the trash they ordinarily indulge in. 

Just at this point in my writing I was called 
from my desk by a man who knew of my inter- 
est in one of the new “‘systems” which is ad- 
vertised to supersede stenography. It is the 
““machine way,’ and alleged to be faster, 
plainer, easier, and all the rest! He wanted to 
enroll me as a student at the business college 
which has bought fifty machines and signed an 
exclusive contract to teach all applicants in this 
city. I asked explicitly for terms. ‘Only 
blank dollars a week,’ he answered, “for a 
course lasting about four to six months— 
though we do not limit it, the length of time 
depending upon the individual student. After 
that you will be able to command a twenty to 
thirty-five dollar position— indeed, the posi- 
tions are going begging, for there are not quali- 
fied students enough to fill them.” ‘Do you 


allow the students to use your machines while 
learning?” I inquired. ‘‘ No, they pay fifty-odd 
dollars for a machine of their own at the begin- 
ning of the course,” he answered rather uncom- 
fortably, as though he wished I would say no 
But I was inter- 


more about that part of it. 
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ested, and I exclaimed: “‘ What! Make stu- 
dents buy their machines before they know 
whether they are going to like the new system, 
or succeed with it! That is putting up a big 
stake.” “It is a big stake,” he admitted. “ You 
tie them all up at the start!” ‘‘We have to 
tie them up—Just like children. Then they 
keep at work until they have finished. Other- 
wise they would not practice. As it is, we have 
taught the course already to more than a hun- 
dred persons, and not a trifler among them. 
Can you beat that?” 

Now, my readers, remember at just what 
point of this article I was interrupted. I was 
telling about the triflers that drift into proof- 
rooms all over the country, with no intention 
to stay or to learn. Is it strange that what my 
caller told me fitted right into my story, and I 
wanted to hang up a sign over every proofroom 
door: “No Triflers Admitted”? 

At least I will hang it up here before I con- 
tinue my. discussion of the subject, “From 
Copyholder to Proofreader.” It is no four 
months’ course, but rather four years of prep- 
aration that I am talking about to copyholders 
who are in earnest. I wish we could require 
them to put up a big stake, not only to keep the 
triflers out, but to help win success for all who 
are worthy. 

With the exclusion of triflers and those who 
are physically and mentally unfit to hold respon- 
sible positions, it is still a great problem how to 
keep copyholders from falling by the wayside. 
Some quickly learn the routine of the proof- 
room; being excellent readers of copy, and 
orderly in marking and putting away the proof 
sheets, they are a great help to the proofreader; 
they are supposed to keep tab on everything 
that passes through the proofroom, to be able 
to find anything immediately when it is called 
for, to take messages to the compositors, to 
carry proof sheets back and forth, etc. The 
more a copyholder learns to help in a proof- 
room, the more the proofreader is apt to recip- 
rocate in little ways, by showing how things are 
done, and why. There is a great giving away 
of professional secrets in a proofroom, and 
reserves are broken down between proofreader 
and copyholder when they are mutually con- 
genial. It is an opportunity for the copyholder 
to learn everything there is to learn about 
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proofreading, if things could be learned simply 
by looking on. As a matter of fact, however, 
immaturity of mind is a serious barrier to ac- 
quisition, and many copyholders have no grasp 
at all of what is most important. 

Revising is more or less routine work, though 
it is responsible work that only the best copy- 
holders can be trusted to do. Some of them 
learn to be wizards at it. The best reviser that 
I ever had was a girl getting only ten dollars a 
week until I made representations to the fore- 
man that brought her an increase to twelve. At 
the same time he told her that she had reached 
the limit for that office. Her reading of copy 
was faultless, so that we never misunderstood 
each other; and her revising gave me a sense 
of security that nothing would go wrong. She 
was alert and watchful continually. I felt 
sure that she would make a good proofreader. 
“Next time you want a raise,” I said to her, 
‘you can not get it in this office, but you can 
get it outside. Take your life in your hand and 
make the venture. There is no reason in the 
world why you should not succeed.” ‘“ Yes,” 


she said, “there is: I can not punctuate any 
more than a baby. I read right over the comma 
places without any suspicion that a comma 


should be there if it isn’t there. I’m afraid I’m 
hopeless. If I could go to an office where there 
was only figure work I’d go in a minute; but I 
couldn’t do the other. Besides, I don’t have to 
go. I can have lots of pretty clothes and good 
times on twelve dollars a week, without risking 
the loss of my position.” 

“Ah,” I thought, “she is not willing to put 
up the stake, because she doesn’t have to. I 
could teach her about the commas if she really 
had a mind to learn, just as I taught myself 
when the law of necessity ruled my life. The 
time came when I had to learn about the com- 
mas —I learned them all right.” 

It was only another illustration of how from 
the beginning until now Nature has subjected 
us all to the law of necessity, to bring out the 
best that is in us. Where there is no necessity 
to do, there is often “nothing doing.” 

But would the copyholders for whom I am 
writing like to hear the story of how I learned 
about the commas? It may contain some helps 
and suggestions for them, so I will not forget 
to tell it in the next issue. 








AID an old editor to me when I was 
floundering about the edges of news- 
paperdom: “Get all the names you can. 
Don’t mind those who say they would 

rather not get in print—that is affected mod- 
esty. They all like it, and they will like you 
all the better for getting them in as often as 
you can, unless they are up for stealing or wife- 
beating. Then they are a little squeamish. 
Otherwise, they want to be in. It is the one 
great human weakness.” 

Experience since then has taught me the 
truth of the old editor’s words. I have never 
made a person mad by putting his name in the 
paper. I have often aroused deep hostility by 
leaving names out, even when it was done acci- 
dentally, and I have had people call at the 
ofice and give me a severe lecture because 
their names were omitted from reports of func- 
tions in which they took a more or less promi- 
nent part, and they nearly always attributed the 
neglect to ulterior motives. 

Every man thinks he is blessed with more 
than the ordinary sense of modesty, of a desire 
to avoid public notice and commendation. I 
have had men tell me directly they did not wish 
their names used in connection with some event, 
and then become offended because they were 
taken seriously. 

Toward the close of a dull summer, Joseph 
J. Heifner, editor of the Macon (Mo.) Times- 
Democrat, found himself in urgent need of 
$300 to keep things going. In early Septem- 
ber there was to be a fair and harvest home 
festival in his town, and he was considering a 
special advertising edition for the event. But 
on figuring it out he could not see the $300 
profit, because the expense of extra advertising 
men, printers and material would absorb most 
of the income at the prevailing advertising rate. 

The money had to come and it had to come 
quickly. There was no alternative. The edi- 
tor worried over the problem night and day. 
One day an auctioneering friend came in and 
left copy for an advertisement, with directions 
to get a cut to run with it. 
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THE ONE HUMAN WEAKNESS 


By EDGAR WHITE 











“Have it double-column or bigger,” he said. 

“Say, Billy,” remonstrated the editor, ‘‘ you 
don’t want a double-column —a single will look 
nicer in the paper.” 

The auctioneer, who was a big, rough-and- 
ready fellow, laughed. 

“TI know what you are thinking, Joe,” he 
said. ‘That I am blessed with too much gall. 
But you are on the wrong mule — that is not it 
at all. It is not because I think I am a Polo 
Belva Deer, or whatever the gentleman’s name 
was, but it is because I want people to know 
what I look like so they will feel acquainted. 
It helps business.” 

“‘T know, but wouldn’t a single-column do 
just as well? It is much neater. Nine men out 
of ten would prefer the smaller cut.” 

“That is just where you are dead wrong,” 
declared the auctioneer, “‘and I dare you to 
make a test of it.” 

“How will you test it?” 

“Easy enough. Tell them you are getting 
out a ‘ well-known citizen edition,’ and that you 
want their pictures to go in at $2.50 for a 
single-column and $5 for a double. I’ve got 
ten bucks that says you’ll sell more doubles than 
singles, and that a lot of them will stand for a 
three-column cut.” 

“Just the cut?” 

“Yes, with the name under it, of course.” 

That would be easy money if it worked, but 
the editor was not so sanguine. Still he had to 
try so as to prove his own idea. He took 
samples of single and double column personal 
engravings to one of the leading merchants. 

“‘T have been thinking of getting out a pic- 
torial edition,” explained the editor, “to be dis- 
tributed during the harvest home festival.” 

" “All right,” replied the merchant; “I will 
fetch my photograph down after dinner, and 
have you get a cut made.” 

“Single or double?” 

The merchant looked at the samples. 

“‘T like the double best,”’ he said; ‘‘there is 
more life to it.” 

After the editor had seen eight or ten pros- 
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pects the work of soliciting was practically 
over. The dealers started talking about the 
enterprise, and the news spread all over town. 
The butcher, the baker, the barber, the harness- 
maker, the ice-cream man— everybody wanted 
to be in as a “ well-known” citizen of the town. 
And, of course, a well-known citizen could not 
think of using anything less than a double- 
column cut. Several took three-column cuts 
at $7.50. Not one objected to the price. It 
was the easiest campaign for business the editor 
ever conducted. Even the doctors went in, 
because it was not against the ethics to have 
your picture in the paper. In some cases a 
few descriptive lines were put under a cut, but 
even that was not demanded. 

The patronage was surprising. It came 
from every quarter. It was the first real 
chance some had to get in the limelight, and 
they did not let it get away. The original 
intention was to print a ten-page paper, but the 
plans had to be changed swiftly for twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen and finally to a twenty-page 
edition. On the first page were a few stock 
cuts, local factories and buildings, some cows 
and mules, and a column or two of text. There 
was just enough reading-matter on the other 
pages to keep the pictures of the “ well-known” 
citizens from getting too close together. 


The edition netted over $300, and the people 
said it was the best thing ever published in the 
town. A great many extra copies were sold. 

The auctioneer came around after it was all 
over and leaned on the office railing. 

“Well?” he said. 

Mr. Heifner produced a ten-dollar bill. 

“You win,” he declared. 

‘Keep it,” returned the auctioneer. ‘Or, 
if you want to do a little something to help 
along, order me another cut—a three-column 
one this time.” 

Now, the people of Macon are no different 
from the people in other towns. They are just 
humdrum humans, with the ordinary human 
ambitions and failings. The same plan could 
be carried out as successfully in any enterpris- 
ing American city. Getting right down to brass 
tacks, a man would rather see his picture in 
print than to have a column of laudation. He 
may be bald-headed, cross-eyed and square- 
jawed, but it is his head and he is proud of it. 
And you could not do him a greater favor than 
to place it where a lot of people can see it. 
That is why the makers of cartoons enjoy such 
popularity among public men. There are other 
human weaknesses, but this one, from Presi- 
dent down to shoe-shine artist, is common to all. 
Try it in your own paper. 











THE PRINTER'S POWER 








RINTING has not yet come to its own. It is 
young yet, and it is democratic. It has yet to 
make its great record. Sweeping into its grasp 

the arts of the artist, the photographer, the designer, the 

colorist, the paper-maker, the engraver and the book- 

binder, and laying tribute on all the other arts, it is most 

directly influential in molding the thought of the nation. 
—RHenry Turner Bailey 
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THE FORCE BEHIND THE WORLD OF BUSINESS— THE PRINTER 
Drawn by John T. Nolf, ex-Printer. 
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THROUGH an oversight the name of the designer 
of the cover used on the September issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER was omitted, and we take this 
opportunity to express our regret and give the 
proper credit. The design was one of the many 
submitted in the recent contest conducted through 
the Job Composition Department of this journal, 
and was the work of Fred E. Ross, of Denver, 
Colorado. 





Look well to the efficiency of the plant. It is 
more necessary at present, probably, than at any 
other time in history. The call has come to many 
of our boys to give their service to the country. 
Before long, others will, undoubtedly, be called, 
and some will be taken for those industries en- 
gaged in furnishing the necessary equipment and 
supplies for the boys at the front. In many in- 
stances, it will be difficult to fill their places in the 
shop or office. Therefore, methods must be devised 
to increase the efficiency of the plant and enable 
those remaining therein to increase their produc- 
tion in order to make up for those who have gone. 
Labor-saving devices and methods should be inves- 
tigated and installed, and all waste motion elimi- 
nated or reduced to a minimum. 





IN gathering material for his book on printing, 
which will be published in the near future, Mr. 
Charles Francis, of the Charles Francis Press, of 
New York, made a discovery that should cause 
leaders of the printing industry to take action 
toward having a change made in the methods of 
compiling the census of the industry. Printing 
has been placed fifth in position among the leading 
industries of the country by the Bureau of the 
Census. Not satisfied with the statistics given in 
the reports of the Bureau, and desiring to obtain 
first-hand information, Mr. Francis sent a statis- 
tician to Washington to make an examination of 
the records. It was found that with the manufac- 
ture of all of the products connected with printing 
included under one head, as they should be, the 
industry is rightfully entitled to third instead of 
fifth place. For instance, paper and the machin- 
ery used in the printing-trades are placed under 
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separate heads. These, and all other items con- 
nected with the production of printed matter, 
should be included under the one general heading, 
“ Printing and Allied Industries.” The importance 
of these industries demands this, and a movement 
should be started to have it done when the next 
census is compiled. 





Labor Matters in Connection with the War. 

A recent bulletin issued by a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
is codperating with the Council of National De- 
fense, sets forth a part of the Government’s policy 
with regard to labor matters in connection with 
the war. Throughout the bulletin strong emphasis 
is placed upon statements of the Secretary of Labor 
— to whom the various government officials look 
for information or advice regarding labor prob- 
lems — to the effect that employers and employ- 
ees should not attempt to take advantage of the 
existing abnormal conditions to change the stand- 
ards which they were unable to change under nor- 
mal conditions. All agree that industrial peace 
should be promoted during these times of concen- 
trated national energy, and the spokesman for the 
Government has taken the position that industrial 
peace will be promoted by continuing the status 
existing when the war began, so far as standards 
of hours and recognition of unions are concerned. 

A resolution submitted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor to the Council 
of National Defense included the following state- 
ment: ‘“ When economic or other emergencies 
arise requiring changes of standards, the same 
shall be made only after such proposed changes 
have been investigated and approved by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense.” 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that the 
present crisis demands the greatest possible codép- 
eration between the employer and employee. The 
united effort of both will be necessary in order to 
bring about the successful termination of the war, 
and all should work together for that end. All 
differences, whatever their nature, must be settled 
promptly and amicably so that industry will not be 
impeded in any way. 
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Water-Power Legislation. 

While, to many, water-power legislation may 
not seem to have any direct connection with the 
printing industry, it does have a direct bearing 
on the industry and is of vital importance. Bills 
are now before the House of Representatives and 
the Senate which provide for the passage of a law 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
to responsible citizens permits covering a period of 
fifty years, or more or less, as the one to whom 
the permit is issued may elect, which allow the 
making of improvements on ‘vater-power lands 
and guarantee protection by the Government. 

These bills have received the endorsement of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
and other organizations, and the Committee on 
Paper of the first-named organization is strongly 
urging publishers to do all in their power to secure 
the passage of the bills. 

It is pointed out that the proper development 
of much of the water power of the country would 
have a beneficial effect on the production of news- 
print paper, which at the present time is at a crit- 
ical stage. As has been set forth by The Fourth 
Estate, “the economical manufacture of news- 
print hinges on four things: The low cost of 


wood; transportation; management; low cost of 


hydroelectric power. Nature has largely 
segregated her natural resources in the far west- 
ern States. There the forests necessary to the 
manufacture of wood-pulp and paper line the 
banks of the falling water. Far more spruce, larch 
and hemlock timber is coming to fruition and wast- 
ing each year in our western forests, contiguous 
to also wasting water power, than is sufficient 
to produce, at cheapest cost, all the wood-pulp and 
paper required by the newspapers of this country.” 

Matters of this character demand the united 
effort of all connected with the industry. 


Short Courses for Foremen 

A new departure in the extension of education 
in subjects pertaining to printing was inaugurated 
by the Iowa State College at what was called a 
“Short Course in Printing,” a brief report of 
which appears in the news section of this issue. 
Heretofore the short courses that have been con- 
ducted in various sections of the country have been 
devoted primarily to the business or editorial sides 
of the country newspaper, or printing-plant, and 
have been open mainly to the editors or proprie- 
tors. On this occasion the course was for the fore- 
men and compositors, and the subjects selected for 
discussion were for their special benefit. 
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This should offer a good suggestion to schools 
or printers’ organizations in other districts. 
Bringing the foremen and other workers in the 
plants together in this way, and giving them the 
cpportunity to listen to talks by those who are 
authorities in their special lines, and also to dis- 
cuss the best methods for conducting their depart- 
ments and for improving the work, would have a 
marked influence toward putting the business on a 
more profitable basis. The subjects selected should 
not be confined to mechanical problems, but should 
also deal with the business problems so as to give 
the workers a better understanding of what con- 
fronts the one who is distributing the product of 
their labor to the consumer. 

Employers would be greatly benefited by send- 
ing their foremen, and, if possible, some of the 
other workers, to short courses of this character 
— to such an extent, indeed, as to warrant their 
bearing the expenses of the trip and paying the 
men for the time they are away. 


**Cost of Health Supervision in Industry.”’ 

The loss to industry through the absence of 
employees, caused by sickness or accident, has 
proved a serious problem and has directed con- 
siderable attention and investigation on the part 
of experts in various industries. Printing is not 
what is generally called a hazardous occupation; 
nevertheless, accidents are not infrequent, and 
those working at printing are not immune from 
sickness. In many cases, both the employer and 
the employee are saved considerable expense and 
annoyance by having minor accidents attended to 
immediately, or by the detection of disease or ill- 
ness while in the early stages. 

An eight-page folder bearing the above title, 
recently issued by The Conference Board of Phy- 
sicians in Industrial Practice, contains some inter- 
esting data regarding the annual cost of health 
supervision, gathered from plants of various sizes 
and engaged in safe as well as hazardous opera- 
tions. Ninety-nine plants are listed in the table 
shown, two being engaged in publishing. Of these, 
the average number of employees in the first is 
given as 141; the second, 3,217. In the first plant 
the total medical and surgical cost was $56, and 
the average cost per employee was 40 cents. In 
the second the total cost was $3,417, and the aver- 
age cost $1.06. It is safe to state that the saving 
to both the workers and the employers far exceeded 
these amounts. 

In view of the fact that the cost is extremely 
low, it would seem a wise investment for every 
employer to establish health-supervision service. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
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mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


MORE ABOUT COPY EDITING. 


To the Editor: St. JOHN, NEw BRUNSWICK. 

Mr. Saladé’s article in the August number of your 
magazine struck a responsive chord in my experience. 
About eight years ago, in a large office, I was placed tem- 
porarily in charge of a battery of six monotype keyboards, 
just installed. They were “manned” as follows: One 
by a young lady compositor of ability who had had con- 
siderable experience on the keyboard; two by women 
compositors of all-around experience in book and job 
work; two by young lady typewriters, and one by a 
school-teacher who wished to change her vocation — the 
last five having been given two or three weeks’ instruc- 
tion on the machines by arrangement with the manage- 
ment of the monotype manufacturer. 

The first job was a thousand-page biography for 
another concern, set in 12-point Scotch-face on 14-point 
body, in a measure not wider than eighteen ems pica. 
The copy was manuscript [MSS.]—put it this way: 
M[u]SS.[y] —irregular in style, erratic as to capital- 
ization, and spasmodic as to punctuation; the principal 
points being the dash (—) and the exclamation point (!). 
Worse than the average, because it had been written hur- 
riedly in collaboration, and to meet an emergency market. 

At sea in regard to the qualifications of the outfit, I 
started in to edit the copy. While working on the second 
round of takes, the foreman summarily prohibited its 
continuance, insisting that the copy should be given out 
as it was, with brief instructions in regard to general 
style. You can imagine the result! I must confess that 
the school-teacher ranked next to the leader in general 
results, while the two compositors were the tail-enders 
— due, perhaps, to a deficient early education. The regu- 
lar office hands made the corrections, and in many in- 
stances could have almost set the type by hand in the 
time consumed. The book had to be on the market imme- 
diately — was on the press almost as soon as the revises 
were passed—otherwise it could hardly have gone through, 
for the narrow measure and the large type required the 
most careful handling. 

In another office (both concerns were among the larg- 
est in the New England States) much of the work con- 
sisted of law briefs or bankers’ circular letters, the copy 
for which was generally handed in about 5:00 P.M. and the 
page proofs were required at eight o’clock the following 
morning. Here, also, the copy was divided among some 
half a dozen women operators, who were prohibited from 
working after a certain hour in the evening, each of 
whom had to edit her own copy under certain very “ gen- 
eral” instructions. The corrections were made by the 
male compositors — most at time-and-a-half and some at 
double-time rates. After spending about three hours one 


evening in practically resetting a galley of 11-point on 
12-point, thirty ems wide, I suggested to the assistant 
foreman (in charge) that it would save much time and 
expense to have the copy edited, and was told that there 
was “no time” to do that, but to “rush her through.” 
Consequently, instead of one competent editor, there were 
five or six, indifferently qualified, on the machines, and 
three or four more in the persons of “ emergency ” read- 
ers called from the office force, involving a frightful waste 
of time and money in the completion of the job. It some- 
times appeared as if it were deliberately intended to make 
the bill as large as possible. 

Shortly after leaving the employ of the last concern, 
I am informed an “ expert” was called in, at an expense 
of $10 a day, to practically “show” them, and his first 
pointer was: “ Edit your copy before it goes to the key- 
boards.” Very much of the “expert” service could be 
eliminated if the employers would condescend to listen to 
the common-sense suggestions of competent employees. 

Mr. Saladé’s article is so much in the line of office 
efficiency, and to me such a self-evident proposition, it 
occurred to me that it might gratify him to know of one 
appreciative reader. OLD TIMER. 


A REPLY TO THE URGING OF YOUNG PRINTERS TO 
THE REALIZATION OF FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES. 


To the Editor: BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 

Many articles urging the young men to wake up to 
the opportunities of the future have been written in your 
valuable trade paper, as well as others, and they always 
attract my attention. I have noticed that the young man 
is thus urged, but no definite information is put forth for 
him to work upon —hence this reply. I will relate as 
briefly as possible some of my own experiences. 

At an early age I commenced an apprenticeship of seven 
years in an old-fashioned office in England, obtaining a 
fair knowledge of composition and presswork. During 
this period, realizing that it was necessary to get all the 
knowledge possible to become proficient, I attended eve- 
ning courses in a trade school. Finally I started out as a 
journeyman and went to work in a newspaper office to 
gain a practical knowledge of the linotype, make-up of the 
paper, and whatever else that could be laid up for future 
use. Following this I worked in various job-offices. 

Feeling that my opportunities were limited, I came to 
America seven years ago and have worked on newspapers 
and in medium-sized job-offices, holding successfully posi- 
tions as linotype and monotype operator, compositor, 
stoneman and foreman, always paying attention to any 
changes and improvements in the trade. 

Two years ago I was obliged to leave the trade owing 
to a general breakdown, and took up a side line of outside 
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work. After eighteen months I improved and decided to 
return to the craft, and I calculated -that, for health rea- 
sons, it would be advisable to obtain an executive position. 
Being a practical man, I thought it would not be diffi- 
cult to break in, but after sending out over two hundred 
letters to proprietors and managers, and interviewing 
several printers, was surprised to find that practical knowl- 
edge did not seem to count, and no executive seemed to 
think it worth his while to train an ambitious and consci- 
entious, practical man to relieve him of his executive 
duties. Some even expected a practical man to possess 
the knowledge of an experienced executive already. I 
could very easily have taken a position by professing a 
knowledge that I did not possess — but, merely having the 
practical experience and adaptability, no chances were 
taken — even when the question of salary would not have 
prevented my acceptance of the position for the valuable 
experience it would offer. 

I have studied and have followed the trade papers every 
month for some years, and in spite of past failures my 
ambition to become a successful printer has by no means 
diminished. If any one can show the “light” to the 
would-be executive, out of the thousands of young men in 
the trade, I feel confident that it would be appreciated. 

There is room at the top, but that space will increase 
if the employing printers do not take an individual inter- 
est in the training of young men. An interest thus taken 
would prevent the ambitious printer from starting out 
for himself with only the workroom experience. For, if 
he does not fail, he will, in all probability, make the old 
mistakes of the past printers. 

I do not lay claim to being an “ efficiency expert,” but 
have saved operating expenses of my employer by common 
sense, only to find that he took all the credit and encour- 
aged (?) further efforts by refusing to raise the wages 
of any employee. 

No doubt there are employers that do things taking 
up a great deal of time in order that the coming printer 
may receive the benefit of their experience, but there are 
also many business men who write, urging the young man 
to be ambitious, who, if they looked around, would find 
very fine material patiently plodding away that would not 
delay taking up any prospect offered — young men that 
would work with diligence and most earnest application to 
duty in order to justify the interest that had been taken. 
iS; A. A. 


‘“‘SWIFT’’ HAND COMPOSITION. 

To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Some time ago I saw a communication in THE INLAND 
PRINTER concerning some of the “ old-time swifts,” when 
hand-composition was still in vogue to an almost universal 
extent. I refer to those good old days, way back in the 
eighties, when a man had to do some tall hustling to hold 
a job on a newspaper especially, and a comp. was con- 
sidered very inferior if he could not manage to average 
his 1,300 to 1,500 an hour on matter off the hook, just as 
the copy ran. It was in those good old days when the 
takes, especially on a Friday night, as well as Saturday 
afternoons and Saturday nights, ran very heavy on 
“Among those present were:” for the Sunday editions. 
The old-time comps. will very readily recall the time. In 
those days I held down a frame on one of the Philadelphia 
morning papers, and can remember to this day the “ hust- 
ling,” nerve-racking rush when the forms were about to 
be closed, and the men got two and three-line takes so as 
to get the late news into type in a hurry. And at that 
time there used to be some “ swift” setting. 
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But what I wanted to write about most was a “ stunt” 
that I used to work at that time, which, while not desiring 
to make any claim to swiftness, really brought up my 
average considerably with very little effort. At first, the 
“method” worked a little slow, but after some practice 
and patience I noticed a very great improvement in the 
working of it, and also a corresponding lengthening of my 
“ string ” at the end of the run. 

I first selected some of the most used words, such as 
“the,” “and,” “Mrs.,” ete. I would first pick up the 
letter “t” for the word “ the” and then the space to be 
used before the word, thus picking up two types with one 
movement towards the stick instead of two, then I would 
pick up the letter “e” and on the downward movement 
also pick up the letter “h” at the one movement toward 
the stick. The same with the word “and” and all the 
other words. The object was to make as few movements 
with the biggest obtainable results, and you would be sur- 
prised to notice the difference in the amount of work accom- 
plished after the method once had been mastered. There 
is virtually no limit to the saving of unnecessary move- 
ments when you are once used to it, and after a while it 
comes naturally to you to pick up the letter farthest away 
from the stick in the hand, and as your right hand moves 
toward the stick to pick up the second letter. Of course, 
you see that it always meant the transposition of the two 
letters, and in setting the word “the” you really pick up 
the letters in the following rotation: “t,” “e,” “h”; and 
the word “ and,” “a,” “d,” “n,” etc., but as I said above, 
after a little practice the work comes naturally and with- 
out any effort. In other words, by using this method you 
get the benefit of three letters for every two movements 
you make, and when you figure the extra saving in move- 
ments in a night’s work, believe me, it amounts to quite 
a bit. For quite a number of years, now, I have not done 
much “ typesetting,” but recently, in talking over this very 
matter with a friend, I went to the case to give him a 
practical illustration of my argument, and I was sur- 
prised to find that I had lost none of the old-time method 
in doing this. It is just like swimming or skating — when 
you once know how, no difficulty is experienced if you set 
out to swim or skate in after years. 

I am not writing this in any sense of braggadocio, but 
just as a mere matter of “ancient” history, and to give 
the present-day youngsters something to read and think 
about, viz.: that in the old days there were just as efficient 
and painstaking men who endeavored to lighten their 
labors as in this strenuous, efficiency-seeking day, and 
what is more, they “ got there.” I also recall the fact that 
when I tried to explain the method to others, some of them 
remarked that it was too much of an effort to always 
remember the correct transpositions, and that they would 
“stick ” type in the old way, same as their grandfathers 
did.. I have, in my time, worked out quite a few labor- 
saving “ stunts ” in the printing business, and have always 
found pleasure in simplifying the work, but the greatest 
trouble in putting them into practice was the fact that the 
men always complained about the necessity of using their 
brains too much to carry out the ideas. You know some 
men are “ mere machines,” and can do only what has been 
hammered into them. No initiative whatever. I recall 
that, about two years ago, I was doing a little experi- 
mental work along certain lines to make work easier, and 
one of my men made the remark: “ If this keeps up, you'll 
have machines doing our thinking for us, and we’ll only 
have to watch the machines do the work.” Some people 


do not seem to appreciate any effort to lighten their labor. 
J.D. M. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE members of its staff having entered the army, the 
Bicester Herald, Oxfordshire, has ceased publication, after 
sixty-two years’ existence. 

ON May 31 the number of the issue of the London 
Daily News was 22222, and on June 22 the issue of the 
London Evening News was numbered 11111. 

BECAUSE of the paper shortage, and the war conditions 
in general, Process Work will, during the remaining time 
of the war, be published quarterly, instead of monthly. 

ARTHUR SPURGEON, managing director of the Cassell 
publishing house, London, has been appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on Paper and Papermaking Mate- 
rials. 

AS MUCH as £5,000 was obtained from waste paper 
during the past financial year by the Cleaning and Light- 
ing Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council. This 
year the revenue from this source is likely to be less, as 
the Paper Commission has fixed a price for waste paper. 

OF the employees of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, up 
to June last, 324 have joined the army. At last accounts 
twenty-two have died, at the front or elsewhere; nearly 
one hundred were wounded, of whom twenty-five have been 
discharged from service and have gone back to their old 
work with the Clarendon Press. 

PRINTING-INK makers allow no slackening in their 
endeavors to overcome the shortage of raw material, in the 
shape of dies formerly obtained from Germany. Inquiry 
has shown that the dye-manufacturing trade in Germany 
is in a combine, and that the Government decides the 
prices. Profits are divided among the manufacturers, and 
losses are made good by the Government. It is generally 
believed that, unless a protective tariff be imposed, the 
newly organized British dye industry will have little chance 
for existence against the state-aided German industry. 


THE last half-yearly report of the Typographical Asso- 
ciation reports a decrease in membership of 276 during the 
previous half-year. Most of this number is due to the 
war, 181 being recorded as killed or as having died from 
wounds. The balance is accounted for by lack of new 
members, there being few apprentices as well as few 
young journeymen joining the association. The executive 
council has been busy with the relaxation of rules, and 
has been successful in staving off the introduction of the 
female compositor and pressminder. Considering the fact 
that the Typographical Association has one-fourth of its 
membership serving with the forces, and the consequent 
loss of 6,329 weekly dues payments, the report is pro- 
nounced a satisfactory one. 

GERMANY. 

OwING to the shortage of gold, there is a prohibition 
of the use of gold-leaf for bookbinding purposes, and the 
majority of the makers have suspended manufacture. 

JUDGING from statistics in the recently issued edition 
for 1917 of the “ Handbook of German Newspapers,” the 
newspapers of the country are suffering rather heavily. 
The number of dailies has fallen since the previous year 
from 3,500 to 2,938, the remainder suspending publication 
permanently or for the duration of the war. The daily 
circulation of the papers seems to be maintained. Fifty- 
five dailies have a circulation up to 500 copies, while there 
are others with a circulation of over a quarter of a mil- 
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lion. The low prices of German dailies appear to be kept 
up. There are only 805 the subscription price of which 
exceeds 2 marks (50 cents) per quarter, while 1,366 charge 
1% marks and less per quarter. The majority of the 
dailies (1,450) call themselves non-party papers, 479 are 
Conservative, 400 are Centrist (Catholic), 216 belong to 
the National Liberals, 277 are Radical and 70 are Socialist. 


ITALY. 

TO SAVE paper, the Government decrees that office and 
writing papers are to be sold in single sheets only, legal 
papers excluded; and posters larger than 12 inches square 
and all handbills and circulars are prohibited. Official 
publications are to be suspended or reduced wherever pos- 
sible. Magazines and reviews are to be reduced to one- 
fourth the size in use before June, 1915. Waste paper 
collected by the Ked Cross Society has been put at the 
disposal of the Government, and 1,000 tons a month are 
turned over to the mills for remanufacture into news- 
print paper. A manufacturer recently wrote: “ For over 
two months not a pound of cellulose has arrived in Italy, 
and everything indicates that none will arrive for a long 
time to come. The only actual supplier of cellulose and 
mechanical pulp on our continent is Scandinavia, and the 
only quotations obtainable are f. 0. b. shipping point. 
Shipment of pulp on contracts made some time ago are 
no longer being made from these ports. The few steamers 
that left before the blockade took refuge in other ports, 
and all things indicate that they are not willing to con- 
tinue their journey. For this reason it is impossible for 
our country to obtain cellulose now or in the future.” 


RUSSIA. 

As A result of the political changes in this country, 
authorities on paper believe that the pulp and paper indus- 
tries in Finland will shortly enter a new era of prosperity. 

Ir we are to believe the somewhat fragmentary press 
dispatches, union printers had no little influence in the 
revolution in Russia. It is said that the night after the 
first outbreak all the newspaper printers quit work, so 
that the capital was without newspapers. This stopped 
the avenues of communication for the Government and 
made the dethronement of the Czar possible. 


AUSTRALIA. 

IN South Australia a proposal has been put forward 
for the putting up of a mill to make paper and cardboard 
from cereal straw, large quantities of which are obtainable 
in that state, but are at present burned by the farmers. 
The Imperial Institute has supplied information about a 
new process for the production of paper from straw, to- 
gether with samples of paper produced by it, and the cost 


of the plant required. 
SPAIN. 


A ROYAL order prohibits the exportation of all kinds 
of paper and board, with the exception of hand-made 
paper, paper cut into sheets for envelopes and writing- 
paper, cardboard shaped into boxes and other articles, 
straw packing paper and cigarette paper. The export 
embargo includes paper clippings, waste paper, rags, etc. 

NORWAY. 

THE Tidens Tegn, one of the principal papers of this 
country, states that the expenditures for news-paper were: 
In 1914, $50,000; in 1915, $75,000, and in 1916, $110,000. 
The estimate for 1917 is $225,000. 


SWEDEN. 

THE newspapers of this country have brought about 
an arrangement by which $60.75 per ton is to be paid for 
news-paper as a maximum price. 
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PRINTING AND THE FOURTH LUTHERAN 
CENTENNIAL. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


Primm) © was in 1517 that Martin Luther, on Octo- 
= /\e4 ber 13, nailed to the door of the church in 
Wittenberg the famous ninety-five theses 
denouncing the sale of indulgences. From 
this event the Reformation is dated, and 
: = this year in many Protestant communities 
Roy throughout the world its fourth centenary 
a ~ will be celebrated. Printers are entitled 
to share in whatever glory attaches to the spread of 
Luther’s idea. Some weeks ago a member of the com- 
mittee which is arranging the celebrations in America 
visited the Typographic Library and Museum in Jersey 
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Johannes Lufft. 
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City to obtain such data as it might have “relating to 
the influence of Lutheranism on Printing.” The gen- 
tleman was informed that his search should be for 
information “relating to the influence of Printing on 
Lutheranism.” Undoubtedly the rapid spread of Luther’s 
ideas was due to the then new art of printing. There 
were reformers and protestants before Luther, such, for 
instance, as John Huss (13870-1415) and John Wyclif 
(1320-1384), men as ardent and as conscientious, whose 
efforts had a local and limited influence because there 
were no printers to aid them. Next then, we say, to 
Luther himself was the printer who with little less peril 
printed Luther’s theses and the first editions of his numer- 
ous works, including his translation of the Scriptures. 
Quite apart from theological considerations, Luther’s 
Bible, the first in the German language, was an event 
of great importance to the German people. It had great 
literary merit. Before it was put in the hands of the 
politically divided and oft-warring tribes of Germans, 
there was no standard of language in Germany. There 
were many jargons and dialects. A recognized authority, 
writing in 1860, said that “ Luther’s Bible created for the 
German people the unified language which for centuries 
has been the single bond of the politically rent and divided 
tribes.” The printer of this great work and other early 
works of Luther was Johannes Lufft, of Wittenberg, 
whose portrait we have found in a collection of one hun- 
dred and fifty full-page folio copperplate portraits of 
printers, printed, in three parts, in Nuremberg in the 
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years 1726 to 1742. This collection, “ Icones Bibliopo- 
larum et Typographorum,” issued by Frederic Roth- 
Scholtz, is very rare. The only copy in America is in 
the Typographic Library and Museum. In Bigmore and 
Wyman’s Bibliography this collection is stated to be “an 
excessively interesting volume, which it is to be hoped 
will at some future time be reproduced for the benefit 
of typographic students who are not able to acquire so 
costly a collection.” Probably the portrait of Johannes 
Lufft therein is the only one in America, but now, thanks 
to Roth-Scholtz, whose admiration of the power of print- 
ing induced him to a great expenditure, we are able to 
exhibit to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER the por- 
trait of the owner of the great typographic engine of the 
Reformation. Lufft, not unlike the embattled farmers at 
Concord bridge, fired the gun (with Luther’s powder) 
that has since then, more than any other, determined the 
conduct of men and the policy of nations. Printing is 
indeed the supreme engine of progress, and no great thing 
is done without its aid. 

The good effects in a literary sense of Luther’s Bible 
were paralleled by the so-called King James version of 
the Bible used by English-speaking people. That also 
standardized a language theretofore lax in rules and prac- 
tice. We mention this for the purpose of showing those 
persons who look upon printers as mere “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” for authors and publishers, that 
the standardization of the German and English languages 
depended upon the circulation of the standard among all 
the people. The work of Luther and the translation of 
the commonly used English version would have been just 
as scholarly and sublime if they had been embodied in a 
few hand-written copies. Their work would have been as 
water held in the clouds, if Printing had not afforded the 
means of releasing it in beneficent rain showers to fruc- 
tify millions of minds. All these translators, let us 
remember, received their learning from books made by 
printers. So true it is that our art holds the keys of 
learning, incomprehensible as that fact remains to those 
of us who rate printing with merely mechanical occupa- 
tions. Lift up your heads, ye printers! 





LAST CHANCE TO PAY. 


Here is an editor who admits that he expects to have to 
spend eternity in the same place where delinquent sub- 
scribers go. Hear him: “ Some one has got it all doped 
out that this world is going to end next Sunday; don’t 
make a mistake now, next Sunday. He got all of his fig- 
ures out of the Bible, so it is all true. In the meantime 
we want to advise any one who owes this paper anything 
to hustle around by Saturday at farthest and settle up, if 
such person wants to make his calling and election sure. 
Of course, if you wake up Monday and find you are still 
alive, ‘you will have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
don’t owe the paper acent. Besides, we don’t want to spoil 
the pleasures of the next world by meeting any delinquent 
subscribers in it. We don’t want to make it embarrassing 
for them.”— The Publishers’ Auxiliary. 





IT pays to take care of all the accessories in the 
printing-plant — even the sponge. To prevent this use- 
ful adjunct from becoming slimy and “ dead,” give it a 
bath once in a while in soapy water. After thoroughly 
forcing the water through the sponge several times, rinse 
it in clear water and let it dry over night. The sponge 
will be greatly rejuvenated by this treatment and will give 
much better service as a result.— R. FE. Haynes. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Hand Bronzing Dangerous to Health. 

(1887) A correspondent inquires if, on a long run, 
hand bronzing is dangerous to the health of the bronzers. 

Answer.— On several occasions we have referred to 
the danger of hand bronzing unless provisions were made 
to prevent the inhalation of the metallic dust. This can 
be done by providing respirators for those directly engaged 
in the work. The respirators are fastened over the mouth 
and nostrils with an elastic band passed behind the head. 
The device contains a pad of gauze which effectually pre- 
vents any of the fine metal particles reaching the throat 
or air passages. They are quite inexpensive. They may 
be procured through any wholesale drug house. In addi- 
tion to the danger from inhalation of the metal, it is 
advisable to warn bronzers not to handle food unless the 
hands have first been washed. 


The Care of Composition Rollers. 


(1886) R. Dollahite, of Rockspring, Texas, makes the 
following suggestions regarding the care of composition 
rollers: “As all printers know, the condition of the press 
rollers is one of the most important points in the pro- 
duction of good printing. It took us a long time to learn 
just how to care for composition rollers. We first learned 
to wash them with gasoline. This proved a failure. Then 
we began running the rollers in lubricating oil when we 
would stop the press at quitting time. It took us several 
years to learn that this plan is also a failure, because the 
ink will dry under the oil. So far, the only way we know 
of that is a success is to take the rollers out of the press 
at quitting time. Then we put lubricating oil on an old 
rag and rub every particle of ink off the rollers. At the 
same time we make the ink on the disk thinner by the 
addition of lubricating oil and rub it off with a rag. You 
will find this way of caring for rollers more trouble than 
the others, but it pays to practice it when doing high-grade 
printing.” 

What Is a “‘Biscuit’’ Overlay ? 

(1885) An Iowa publisher writes that he would like 
the formula for the “biscuit” overlay. On making fur- 
ther inquiries, he describes the overlay as follows: “ This 
overlay is made on heavy paper, and is red in color. It 
looks as though an impression had been taken with heavy 
ink, offset on back side, and then sprinkled on both sides 
with flour or something of that sort. It appears to have 
been baked.” 

Answer.— We think the description identifies it to be 
the ordinary flour overlay. The following description was 
published several years ago: ‘“ Distribute some bookbind- 
ers’ black upon your job-press, but do not reduce it. Set 
the guides and take several impressions of your ha!f-tone 
plate on onion-skin, French folio, or some other smooth, 
thin paper. Spread some ordinary flour smoothly upon a 


board and lay the printed sheets face down upon it. Shake 
off the surplus flour and feed through the press again to 
the same guides, placing a sheet of paper over the print 
to prevent the flour adhering to the cut. Then lay the 
floured sheets upon a warm stove lid or other similar place 
to dry and bake the ink. Next, with your knife scrape 
away the flour from the high lights, after which coat each 
sheet with diluted mucilage. When dry, place in register 
upon your tympan, using one, two or three of the floured 
sheets, as the results require.” 


More About the Working Loose of Tympan Bales. 


Judging from the number of replies received, there 
must be a great many causes for the working loose of 
tympan bales on platen presses. The following additional 
letters have been received: Michael Carrigan, Madison, 
New Jersey, writes: ‘In the matter relating to the work- 
ing loose of tympan bales, I would advise the pressman 
to have his forms locked considerably below the center 
of the chase, especially those which require a heavy im- 
pression. This will tend to keep the platen and bed firmly 
locked during the impression — it will prevent the tilting 
of the platen and the consequent drawing of the tympan 
from beneath the lower tympan bale, as is often the case 
when working heavy forms locked in the center of the 
chase (perpendicularly) on presses of the clam-shell type. 
This is sometimes due to the worn condition of the platen- 
lock (under feed-board), which fails to hold the platen in 
parallel alignment with the bed when the form is heavy 
and is not placed below the center of the chase.” Joseph 
M. Hibacek, St. Louis, Missouri, suggests that the press- 
man use more stretch sheets over his tympan so that the 
bales fit tighter. Also to see that his grippers do not 
touch too early on the upper end, as this will tend to draw 
upward on the top sheet. Charles R. Hager, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, offers the following suggestions regarding 
tympan bales: “I have noticed that when the tympan 
bales work loose it is usually because they are not prop- 
erly adjusted to the platen, being sprung out of shape. 
If they are removed and squared up at the corners and 
the curve taken out in the center it will invariably remedy 
the trouble.’ The Model Printing Company, Glenside, 
Pennsylvania, suggests that “the pressman may over- 
come the rising of the tympan bales by drilling a hole 
through each bale from the side about one-half inch from 
top and bottom edge of platen. Make the hole in the bale 
large enough for the shoulder of the screw and drill and 
tap the holes in the side of the platen to correspond. This 
plan is effectively used by the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany on the presses using their self-feeding devices. This 
is a certain remedy for this trouble.” A Mobile, Ala- 
bama, pressman writes: “In regard to article 1877, I will 
offer a suggestion as to the cause of tympan on a 10 by 15 
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platen press coming up from bottom tympan bale. I think 
that the bale is sprung, and, if so, would suggest that it 
be taken off and bent so it will hold the tympan tight all 
the way across. If this doesn’t help, attach a strip of 
emery cloth with fish-glue around the bale, or put a few 
nicks on the inside of bale with a center punch.” Alvin 
Ernest Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania, suggests the fol- 
lowing: “To the New Jersey pressman who complains 
of having trouble with the tympan working loose from the 
bottom tympan bale, I suggest that it is very likely due 
to the bale being spread or bent outward in the middle. 
It is a simple matter to remove the bale and have it 
straightened. The point of contact between the bale and 
tympan should not be tighter on the ends than in the mid- 
dle. If anything, the middle can stand being a little more 
snug, because the middle is where the bale has a tendency 
to spring outward.” 


Slurring on News and Job Forms. 


A Canadian publisher submits a copy of his 
newspaper and specimens of railroad blanks. All of the 
samples show slurring at one point or another. He writes 
as follows: “I am having considerable difficulty with 
slurring, and submit specimens printed on a press, 
six-column quarto, on which we also print our paper. Real- 
izing that slurring is frequently caused by a loose tympan, 
I have been particularly careful to have it perfectly tight, 
and have renewed it, with no appreciable difference. You 
will notice the same peculiarity in all specimens, that the 
slurring is in the center of the type-matter. In Form 26, 
a heavy impression, almost amounting to embossing, elim- 
inated the slur to some extent, but it was, of course, impos- 
sible to run the job that way. Notice the difference between 
exhibits one and two of that form. We print numerous 
forms for the railroad, often running into the tens of thou- 
sands, and it is causing some anxiety, as the purchasing 
agent is particular with the work. Everything that I can 
think of to solve this problem has been tried without suc- 
cess, and I would be very grateful if you can clear up the 
difficulty. Am enclosing a proof of our paper, turned 
through the same press by hand, on which you will notice 
that the edge opposite to the feed edge is slurred. When 
turning through a proof, just before the paper completes 
its journey, and as the delivery grippers are about to grab 
the sheet, it seems to be under a great strain. This is not 
noticeable when power is on, and the slur to a great extent 
disappears. What are the cause and remedy? Is a rubber 
blanket the correct foundation for a tympan on a press of 
this type? If not, what is? Should the impression screws 
be adjusted in order to alter the tympan for different kinds 
of work? It seems to me that this type of press does not 
lend itself to a quick change of tympan when altering 
from newspaper to job work, other than by altering the 
screws.” 

Answer.— The slurring is probably caused by lack of 
close contact between the cylinder and bed bearers. As 
the press is used for both newspaper and job work, we 
believe you can improve the printing of the paper and the 
railroad blanks by not using a rubber blanket as a base 
for your tympan. Also, when you have the right amount 
of tympan on your cylinder you should not alter the im- 
pression screws. Keep the cylinder down tight on the bed 
bearers so there can be no slipping, and you will at once 
prevent slurring. Your tympan may be made up as fol- 
lows: (1) base sheet of hard packing-board; (2) cover 
pressboard with a piece of unbleached muslin, drawn tight; 


(1884) 


(3) cover the fabric with a sheet of hard manila, oiled on. 


both sides; (4) a number of sheets of news-print; (5) a 
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sheet of hard, smooth manila. You will note that No. 4 is 
an uncertain amount of news-print paper. The right 
amount will be sufficient to bring the packing up even with 
the cylinder-bearers. Lay a column-rule across the tym- 
pan and bearers to determine the amount needed. When 
you have the right amount on, and also the top sheet of 
manila, place a newspaper form on the press and a strip 
of thin paper on each bed-bearer, which must be free from 
oil. Turn the press until the cylinder is on the impression 
in the center of the page; be certain it is not in white 
space between pages. Try drawing out the narrow strips 
on cylinder bearers. If you find that the strips can be 
drawn out, turn the press off the impression and turn down 
the impression screws on both sides. Repeat the former 
test, bringing the cylinder around again on the impression 
and drawing out strips of paper. When you finally have 
the impression so that the strips will not draw out, you 
have the proper contact between cylinder and bed bearers. 
Pull an impression on paper and observe the way it prints. 
If it is not clear enough, the addition of one or two sheets 
more of print-paper will make it print better. You should 
avoid changing the impression screws thereafter. When 
more or less impression is desired, add or take away the 
sheets of print-paper under the top sheet. The railroad 
blanks may be printed without undue slurring by using a 
few sheets of book or flat paper or a few sheets of hard 
manila under the top sheet, and by removing a corre- 
sponding number of soft news sheets. The hard packing 
can be secured from your paper-dealer. If you can not 
secure the hard packing, use a tympan of hard manila 
covered with muslin, and about six or eight news sheets 
and a top sheet of hard manila. 




















An “Inland Printer’? Enthusiast. 
Elmer Arthur Peterson, Jr., seven-months-old son of Elmer A. Peterson, 
assistant to manager of circulation and book departments 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Keep Chemicals Under Lock and Key. 


Not only because chemicals have become so costly, but 
for sanitary and any number of reasons, processworkers’ 
chemicals should be kept in a dark closet in a cool, dry 
place, and locked up. There is much evaporation and 
waste in permitting chemicals to be kept promiscuously 
on the top shelf of a hot darkroom. Ether, ammonia, 
alcohol and other volatile liquids should be on the floor 
in a cool place. It is a good plan to dip corks in melted 
paraffin before restoring them to bottles so as to make 
them air-tight. Our women folk, in the sealing and keep- 
ing of preserve jars, can give us pointers on the keeping 
of chemicals. 

Ectypography. 

J. P. Murray, San Francisco, writes: “I have a cus- 
tomer whom I want to favor with little jobs entirely out 
of my line. He wants certain names set in a bold gothic 
type, transferred to zine and etched so that the letters are 
raised. Can this be done?” 

Answer.— This is one of the oldest of relief-engraving 
processes. It is called “ Ectypography,” with the accent 
on the “ pog.” The method is simply to take impressions 
from your type in a good lithographic-transfer ink on 
thin lithographic-transfer paper. Have a perfectly clean 
sheet of zinc ready and transfer the ink to the zinc, dust 
the transferred letters immediately with powdered resin, 
asphalt or dragon’s-blood powder. Heat the zinc until 
the ink melts and absorbs the powder, then all that is 
necessary is to etch the zinc until the letters are in relief. 
All of which appears simple, but you had better get a 
photoengraver to assist you or you will fail to get results. 


Saving Iodin and Other Chemicals. 


“ Employer,” New York, asks: “ Next to nitrate of 
silver, the most expensive chemicals we have are iodin, 
iodid of potassium and cyanid. All three of these are 
used in what my photographers call ‘cutting solution.’ 
When I have seen them use it they seem to have no care 
as to how much they use, for they let much of it run away 
in the sink. Is there not some way to conserve these 
expensive chemicals? ” 

Answer.— In this department for August, 1906, page 
719, an inexpensive “cutting solution,” or reducer, as it 
should be called, was described. It is too long to reprint 
here, but it will be copied and mailed for $1. The trouble 
is that photoengravers make up this expensive reducer 
without regard to proper proportions, and consequently 
there is much waste. This same reducer is used by the 
makers of bromid enlargements and one of them gives 
this advice in The British Journal of Photography as to 
preparing the solution most economically: To make up 
one ounce of a 10 ver cent solution of iodin, weigh 45 


grains of iodin on a watch crystal, in the scales, as iodin 
will attack anything but glass. Weigh out 60 grains of 
potassium iodid, put it in a glass mortar or graduate and 
pour half a dram of water over it; stir with a glass rod 
until nearly all the iodid is dissolved, then add the iodin 
and stir. The iodin crystals should dissolve immediately. 
If they do not, stir and then add water drop by drop until 
they do. Once the iodin is dissolved, water can then be 
added without danger of precipitating the iodin. Now 
this is the stock solution of iodin made with the least 
quantity possible of potassium iodid. A saturated solu- 
tion potassium cyanid can also be kept on hand so that 
by mixing small quantities of both and diluting, the reduc- 
ing solution can be made. The latter can be conserved 
by a careful operator or wasted by a careless one. 


Preserving Sensitized Metal Plates. 


R. de Barrios, New Orleans, writes: “I want to know 
if there is any way of sensitizing metal plates with bi- 
chromatized glue at night, for instance, so they can be 
printed upon the following day. I have tried it and find 
that metal plates if sensitized for only twelve hours will 
either not develop at all or develop with a thick scum. I 
want this information for a special purpose, and if I suc- 
ceed in what I am doing will let you know about it for 
publication in your valuable paper.” 

Answer.— The writer experimented on the preserva- 
tion of bichromatized gelatin films and succeeded in pre- 
serving photolithographic paper for a few days, but it is 
so long ago he has forgotten just how he did it. These 
can be taken as facts to begin with: Heat, humidity and 
an excess of bichromate will bring on insolubility of the 
glue without the action of light, so that to preserve sen- 
sitized metal plates the least amount of bichromate should 
be used and the plates should be kept in a cool place away 
from moisture. An air tight box in which dried calcium 
chlorid would be kept with the sensitized plates should 
preserve them for a time. Or, blotters saturated with 
calcium chlorid or ammonium carbonate and then dried 
in an oven could be used to pack between the sensitized 
metal plates when storing them in a dry, dark room. 
These are suggestions for the direction in which experi- 
menting might be begun in the matter. 


Rotary Photogravure or Offset for Newspapers. 

“ Publisher,” Chicago, appeals to THE INLAND PRINTER 
to help him out. He has been importuned by different 
solicitors as to the merits of both “ gravure” and offset 
supplements and he has also tried to keep track of the 
progress made by those two methods himself, but he can 
not decide the question. He wants to adopt the method 
that promises reliability, and gives the better results 
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through economy in the paper cost, and production must 
also be considered. In other words, which method prom- 
ises to be the one possessing the greater advantages for 
newspaper supplements? 


Answer.— The proper reply to this question is of inter- 


est not only to newspaper publishers but to the workmen 
who are undecided as to whether photogravure or offset 
promises the better future for them, and it might be said 
that both methods depend largely on the skill of the work- 
men, and the reason they have not progressed faster is 
due largely to the lack of skilled workmen. THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in December, 1908, printed the first article on 
photogravure and has told of its progress ever since. Off- 
set printing has also been followed from its inception. In 
fact, covers have been printed in that way for several 
months to exhibit offset printing at its best. This depart- 
ment has held that offset printing is a chemical process 
due to the repulsion of water for grease. Rotary photo- 
gravure is a mechanical printing method and will con- 
sequently be more reliable than offset printing. It has 
also been held by this department that only cheap news 
print paper is required for rotary photogravure. All of 
which has been borne out by the New York Times experi- 
ences. They put in offset presses nearly two years ago, 
but failed to get results. They have now tried printing 
rotary photogravure on news print for their Sunday mag- 
azine supplements and it is a great success. There is a 
new web perfecting offset press being built that may give 
even better results, so it is too early to give a decision. 


Replies to a Few Queries. 

“Etcher,” Atlanta: You can not get fish-glue in dry 
form. The article your dealer sold you as fish-glue is 
most likely isinglass, which will not make as good an 
enamel as fish-glue, which comes liquid like molasses. 

E. J. P., Camden, New Jersey: You spelled it “‘ Ben- 
zene’ on your order and the chemical supply house sent 
you “benzol,” which is, of course, more expensive than 
“benzine.” It is benzine you need to dissolve rubber gum. 

Joseph Cullen, Philadelphia: As you can not get 
potassium cyanid, use sodium cyanid — and if that is out 
of reach you can use a strong solution of hypo to fix your 
negatives. 

“Lantern,” Pawtucket, Rhode Island: Sorry I can 
not direct you to where you can get a cheap bromide paper 
for enlargements. The best is usually the cheapest. 

“ Lichtdruck,” Hoboken, New Jersey: You can work 
the collotype process best in this country west of the Alle- 
ghanies. You require a regular amount of moisture in the 
workrooms, as registered by hygrometers, and this can be 
maintained anywhere as is now done in tobacco store- 
houses and woolen mills. 

“ Publisher,” Boston: Write to The Typolith Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and that firm will tell you just 
how the half-tone on antique stock was printed that you 
saw in these pages. 

American Institute of Graphic Arts Program. 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts, with head- 
quarters in the National Arts Club, New York city, has, 
under the presidency of Arthur S. Allen, decided for the 
coming season to give one of the directors charge of each 
lecture meeting. The chairmen and the subjects discussed 
for the coming seven months will be as follows: 

October, J. Thomson Willing, chairman, “ Lithography 
and Its Present Developments”; November, Fred W. 
Goudy, chairman, “ Type-Faces ”’; December, J. Thomson 
Willing, chairman, “ Book Making — Illustrating”; Jan- 
uary, Edward B. Edwards, chairman, “ Design”; Febru- 
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ary, Ray Greenleaf, chairman, ‘“ Poster Art”; March, 
William E. Rudge, chairman, “ Photography”; April, 
Hal Marchbanks, chairman, “ Catalogues and Booklets.” 


Stripping and Reversing Negative Films. 

From the Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, 
comes a booklet advertising some of their products under 
the title “ Collodion,” etc. In the letter accompanying the 
booklet they request that their service department, where 
they teach “ practical short cuts” through operations, be 
mentioned. Here is one of their “ short cuts” for strip- 
ping a negative, taken from the booklet: 

After a negative is dry, coated with a rubber film and 
then with stripping collodion and soaked in acetic acid 
until the film begins to lift, the booklet’s instructions are: 

“ Remove the plate from the bath and lay over it a 
piece of thin paper and bring into contact with rubber 
roller or other squeegee. Lift one corner of the paper and 
with it a corner of the film, which may be started with the 
point of a pocket-knife, and the paper and film drawn off 
together. For reversing, the film is now transferred to 
another piece of paper, the paper and film trimmed with a 
scissors and then laid on the glass, preferably moistened 
with gum water.” 

In a regular engraving plant, should they use paper, 
they would see that it was so wet that all the stretch was 
given it before laying it on a negative film. But then, 
they would not use paper at all or scissors to trim films. 
The trimming is done when the negative is cut around 
with the point of a penknife before it is put in the acetic 
acid bath. They have in use a “practical short cut” 
which is to strip and turn the film without paper over to 
its glass support. 


Why Not the Metric System Now? 

Alvaro de Betancourt, Santiago, Chile, writes: ‘“ Please 
permit me to suggest to your esteemed publication that it 
would be conducive to better business relations with our 
country if you would adopt the metric system for weights 
and measurements. We measure everything in that way, 
as do the nations we have been doing business with before 
the war, and we prefer to do business with firms that use 
the metric system in their catalogues, and in the measure- 
ments of their machinery and all goods.” 

Answer.— Engravers are most anxious for the adop- 
tion of the metric system in place of the present English 
system. Here is an example of the confusion we are at 
present suffering from: An ounce of metallic silver 
weighs 480 grains, while an ounce of silver nitrate weighs 
but 487% grains. Solid chemicals are purchased by avoir- 
dupois weight, while formulas call for apothecaries’ 
weight, which is quite different. In avoirdupois weight a 
pound is 16 ounces, or 4,000 grains, while in apothecaries’ 
weight it is 12 ounces, or 5,760 grains. A photoengraver 
buys negative cotton in one-ounce boxes, containing 437% 
grains, while his formula calls for 480 grains. Our weights 
and measures are said to be the same as those used in 
Great Britain, and still there are many differences, as for 
example: The British pint is 20 ounces while the U. S. 
pint is 16 ounces. The American plants manufacturing 
munitions and equipment for European governments are 
now using metric measurements and it is likely they will 
so continue. Our own Thomas Jefferson, when he was 
Secretary of State, formulated a decimal system of weights 
and measures which he embodied in a report to our gov- 
ernment. This report was made May 20, 1790. The metric 
system was adopted in France nine years later and was 
legalized in this country in 1866, just after our Civil War. 
The present war may bring about its general adoption. 
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PRINTERS’ MARKS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


When one approaches Albany, New York State’s cap- 
ital, from the south, attention is attracted to a stately 
building of Gothic architecture at the Hudson River water 
front. It is the new home of the Albany Journal. 

A conspicuous feature of the facade of the building is 
the intelligent use of printers’ emblems in panels above 


Francois Regnault, 1481. 


the windows of the second story. They give a distinctive 
character to the building and establish it at once as a 
home of the printing art. 

There are twelve of these panels. Six of the printers’ 
marks least known are reproduced here to show how boldly 


Johann Gruninger, 1494. 


they are cut in the stone and how the architect has made 
them conform in composition to the spaces they were in- 
tended to fill. 

To describe them in chronological order, there is the 


Lucantonio Guinta, 1495. 


one of 1481, of Francois Regnault, a famous French 
printer. He used the elephant as his emblem, which sug- 
gests, in passing, that if the Albany Journal adopts an 


emblem the Republican elephant should be a conspicuous 
figure in it. 

In 1494 Johann Gruninger adopted his emblem. He 
was the first to use the word America in type. He estab- 


Valentin Fernandez, 1501. 


lished his printing-house at Strasburg, and his was the 
first printers’ mark used there. 

The date on Lucantonio Guinta’s emblem, a fleur-de- 
lis, is 1495. He established a printing-house at Florence 


Jehan Petit, 1520. 


and one at Venice, the business being continued from 1480 
to 1598. 

In 1501 Valentin Fernandez adopted the printer’s mark 
shown in the panel at the top of this column. He was the 


Louis Elzivir, 1595. 


first printer of Lisbon. His lion has a foliated tail and is 
sticking his tongue out as if defiant of competition. 

Jehan Petit made use of the emblem shown in 1520. 
He was the founder of the family of French printers and 
publishers which continued its prosperous existence for 
336 years. 

The date of the mark selected from the many varia- 
tions of the emblems used by the founder of the famous 
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house of Louis Elzivir is 1595. The Flemish printing- 
house of the Elzivirs continued from 1583 to 1680. 

The other printers’ marks include, of course, Fust and 
Schoeffer, taken from the Psalmorum Codex-Mainz. This 
was the first book to bear a printer’s mark, and is dated 
1457. 

Aldus Manutius, of 1502, is represented by his beauti- 
ful device of a dolphin twisted around an anchor, which 
he first used in an edition of Dante. 

William Caxton, the first English printer, who estab- 
lished his printing-house at Westminster, and used an 
emblem for the first time in 1487, is also represented. 

Christophe Plantin is represented with one of the em- 
blems he used in 1557. His printing-house was doing busi- 
ness in Antwerp until the last half of the nineteenth 
century, when it was given to the city as a museum of 
printing. 

Other marks used are those of Sanctus Albanus, an 
English printer located at St. Albans. In 1480 he pub- 
lished the third book printed in English. 

Spain is represented by the mark of Juan Rosenbach, 
who established himself in Barcelona as early as 1493 and 
continued his labors in other cities of Spain. 
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SYSTEM IN THE PROOFROOM. 


BY MAE FAIRFIELD. 








N publishing houses, a great many of the 
seemingly trivial mistakes — but mistakes 
which have caused much misunderstanding 
between customer and_ printer — result 
from lack of system, or from carelessness, 
in the proofroom. Loss of copy or cus- 
NATIT tomer’s proof, not knowing what has or 

~— has not been checked for the press or foun- 
dry, just which is the final O. K., which copy “ goes” in 
cases of doubt, etc., are a few of the stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the proofreader, and, as a proofreader is 
known only by his mistakes, I would advise and urge 
upon each one in charge of a proofroom to establish some 
system — crude though it may be—for his own and 
others’ guidance. 

Upon taking one position, I found that first one reader, 
then another, had come and gone with the stigma of 
“incompetency ” following him, when I could readily see 
that he had only been the victim of a lack of system. 
Sometimes three or four customer’s O. K.’s on the same 
job were in the ticket, not dated, and it would have taken 
the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer to tell which one would 
be safe to check press sheets by. And I don’t think this 
is an unusual case. 

I was fortunate in having for copyholder at this time 
a woman with a mature mind, one who knew the value of 
system, and who was willing to codperate with me in 
bringing about a change for the better. The following is 
our way of getting results, and this experience may be 
of value to others. 

When “copy” comes in, it is, of course, numbered 
consecutively, either by the customer or in the front office, 
but I shall only deal with it after it enters the proofroom. 

We had blank “ dummies ” made of 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 
48 and 64 pages each. These were kept in the proofroom 
and on all “small work ”— this is a job-office — the copy 
as it came from machines was pasted in, with name of 
customer, number of job and date on the outside. Of 
course, in bookwork this is not always advisable, but 
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the copy is always carefully clipped together before read- 
ing. If pages are found missing, they are looked up before 
the job is started. The copyholders are then required to 
initial every page as it is read and are held responsible 
for the continuity of the copy. : 

In this shape, the dummy is given to the printer to 
set all headings, and as this is all done by one man, his 
having copy properly paged and in book form enables 
him to easily tell which are main and which subheadings. 
Then, too, every person employed on the job has the ticket 
number and customer’s name on his copy, so that there 
is eliminated the time it usually takes the make-up to 
get started on the job. 

In reading galleys, the reader or reviser puts date at 
upper right-hand corner of each galley. The copyholder 
signs each page of copy with initial as she reads. By 
this method, everybody concerned knows by a look at 
either proof or copy just what has and has not been read, 
and is governed accordingly. 

When proofs of a booklet, unless it is to be sent out in 
color, go to a customer, they are either pasted in a dummy 
or sent out in galley form. If the dummy is used, the 
second, third, fourth or fifth proof is pasted over proof 
No. 1, so that the customer at all times has access to each 
proof he has seen on his job, and can estimate the result 
of his alterations, thus eliminating a “kick” on the bill 
for alterations. 

The copyholder continues to sign each page of either 
proof or copy she reads with her initial until a job is 
read for foundry or press, when she uses a check (1\/) 
instead of her initial. 

In cases of forms that are work-and-turn, work-and- 
back, or to be inserted, or which, for any reason, skip 
about instead of running consecutively, the reader can 
always tell just what forms or pages have been printed 
by looking at the dummy — whether for color or black — 
and by the absence of this check just what remains to be 
printed. This precludes the possibility of getting wrong 
pages into forms. 

When the proof is returned by customer O. K.’d, it is 
kept in proofroom in pigeonholes until checked for press, 
when it is carefully wrapped, dated and filed away. 

The pasting into dummies is easily and cheaply done 
by copyholders or boys, and is then ready for everybody’s 
reference who has to handle that particular piece of work 
—a further help in the avoidance of errors. 

By the use of this system, simple though it may seem, 
not a page of copy has been lost in four years — and this 
is a large place. We know at all times just what has 
been read, what checked for foundry or press, and what 
has been printed. It is a very simple system, and elimi- 
nates waste time for compositor, proofreader, stoneman 
and, eventually, of course, the foreman; and I venture to 
say that no one in this particular office would want to 
go back to the old hit-or-miss method. 





BEN FRANKLIN KNEW THE PRINTING GAME. 

Ben Franklin may have been “ Poor Richard,” but he 
was also the originator of “ How to Make Money in the 
Printing Business.” 

After Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, 
started the Bank of North America, one of the directors 
offered a resolution that they issue notes of the denomina- 
tion of one cent, and the director remarked, to further his 
resolution, that Mr. Benjamin Franklin had just imported 
some paper from London suitable to print the notes. He 
admitted later that Franklin suggested the resolution. 
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A Clumsy Coupling of Points. 

A. F., Springfield, Massachusetts, writes: “I have 
noticed in dictionaries the use of a dash after a semicolon. 
In other cases (many, in fact) no dash is used. Is there 
some special significance in this combination? ” 

Answer.— Such coupling of points used to be common, 
and of course it was done with a distinct purpose. It sur- 
vives in the “ Webster’s New International Dictionary,” 
and possibly elsewhere, but that is the only dictionary I 
know of that uses it. There the semicolon and dash to- 
gether is used for the same purpose that is served by the 
colon alone in the “ Century Dictionary.” Such coupling 
is now generally considered unnecessary, if not actually 
wrong. It never really served the purpose for which it 
was intended as well as that could have been done with- 
out it. 

Worcester’s Dictionary. 

T. F., New York, asks: “ Can any one explain the pres- 
ent lack of copies of Worcester’s Dictionary in printing- 
offices where we are told to use Worcester spelling? I am 
one of the many who have been taught that Worcester was 
the best authority on spelling, and naturally I spell as I 
was taught. I can’t say now, as I would have said in my 
school days, that one who spells in another way does not 
know how to spell, because that other way is now really 
much more common; but I find in this a stumbling-block 
that seems to be unnecessarily troublesome. Certainly 
many people still insist on spelling according to Worcester. 
How can they expect proofreaders to do it without a dic- 
tionary for reference? Of course it is well known what 
the main differences in spelling are, but are there not 
many peculiarities for which the record is needed? ” 

Answer.— It is not difficult to answer the first of these 
questions if we take it merely as requesting information 
as to the scarcity of the books. That scarcity arises prin- 
cipally from the fact that the work is, as publishers say, 
“out of print.” Its publishers stopped making it many 
years ago, and the time is fast coming when Worcester’s 
Dictionary will be among the rare books of former times. 
But as to actual explaining of the fact the task is not 
nearly so easy. The publishers are themselves among the 
persistent users of the so-called Worcester spelling. When 
the dictionary had gone so long unrevised that it was badly 
behind the time as a record of the language they began to 
remake it. But after ten years’ work had been done and 
an immense sum of money had been spent, the firm stopped 
it, and it never has been resumed. I do not know the exact 
reason, of course, but I suspect it was largely because the 
editors were revolutionizing the spelling. 

The gist of our letter is the problematic position of 
proofreaders with reference to this particular style of spell- 
ing. Until a time not long gone everybody knew the com- 
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mon distinctions between the two systems of spelling known 
as Webster’s and Worcester’s, but since the loss of the 
Worcester Dictionary we have had no full printed record 
by which to prove correctness of practice. No insurmount- 
able difficulty has resulted, but this has created a condi- 
tion of uncertainty that may be uncomfortable, to say the 
least. It is unfair for any one to order printers to spell 
according to Worcester without having the copy edited so 
carefully that it can be literally followed. For the guid- 
ance of those who have to work from copy that has other 
spelling in it we have now only a few lists in books, or 
special lists on style-cards in printing-offices. Those for 
whom such lists are not provided must simply do the best 
they can from their own stored-up knowledge. 

Worcester’s fame has outlived his work in a peculiar 
way, but probably this is in line with the survival of 
notions of all sorts from one age to another. We still have 
an occasional instance of reference to Lindley Murray as 
a grammatical authority, but many more citations of 
Goold Brown, who was considerably later. The lexicog- 
rapher’s experience was much like that of these gramma- 
rians. Their grammars were made because they perceived 
clearly that their predecessors had not done the best work 
possible, and they were strongly impressed with the idea 
that they knew how to teach grammar better than it had 
been taught. Each in his day built up a large following, 
and even yet retains much of it, Brown a little more than 
Murray, largely because he was more recent. 

Joseph E. Worcester began his work on dictionaries by 
working under Noah Webster, the first maker of an Amer- 
ican dictionary. As Webster was an innovator in spelling, 
and immediately became the subject of virulent criticism 
therefor, his young American rival, when planning a work 
of his own, was drawn to the conservation of the orthog- 
raphy of the language as then in use. Meantime, before 
the publication of his large dictionary its rival had secured 
a strong hold among the American public, although the 
public had not accepted all the changes in spelling. Soon 
the American people became almost equally divided in 
their adherence to the two systems known as Webster’s 
and Worcester’s. It is an interesting and curious fact 
that much of Webster’s spelling was discarded in the first 
revision of his dictionary, and much more in later editions, 
and what now remains of it is frequently called American 
spelling, in distinction from British; whereas the spelling 
so long called Worcester’s is the British spelling with a 
few changes actually introduced by Webster. The orthog- 


raphy of the real Webster’s Dictionary is not now known 
by that name, the name being now given to a system that 
Webster would have scorned except in a few instances, 
but its name being retained merely by reason of the per- 
sistence of the publishers in calling the successive editions 
“ Webster’s International” and “ Webster’s New Inter- 
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national.” Worcester’s has not had such experience, but 
his dictionary has been allowed to die. 

It is decidedly unfortunate that we have no longer a 
Worcester’s Dictionary, nor even a dictionary with the 
Worcester system of spelling. It will not be so unfortu- 
nate for the people of the time when everybody shall have 
stopped the reference to that style of spelling as ‘“ Wor- 
cester’s spelling.” 
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EDITORS, PROOFREADERS AND OPERATORS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 








Tce HE three classes of human beings of whom 
I have here undertaken to write are, like 
all other humans, subdivisible into innum- 
erable smaller categories, based on char- 
acter, temperament, etc. Some editors are 
liberal-minded and leave all details to 
proofreaders; many of them insist on hav- 
ing their copy followed in every respect, 
to the extent even of not adding or removing a comma. 
In fact, we have editors of all grades of intellectuality, 
and of all possible grades of ability. I speak now of their 
ability to decide small details of form in language only. 
Editorial work often includes much business responsibility, 
which may and does frequently find as its best exponent a 
man less than mediocre in literary execution. It is not 
uncommon to find truly successful editors who do not know 
how to spell, punctuate, or capitalize; and among them 
are some of the most arbitrary sticklers for their own way. 

Proofreaders are so variously estimated that it is 
almost impossible to describe their status adequately. No 
one who does subordinate work could be more exposed to 
faultfinding, reasonable and unreasonable, than these pro- 
fessional faultfinders. At their highest rating they com- 
bine the most crucial editorial function with that of mere 
literal correction, and in their average trade position they 
are held to the merest imitation. I have seen the asser- 
tion quoted, as coming from a prominent publishing house, 
that no printer’s proofreader was allowed even to query 
anything found in copy! Evidently these publishers sup- 
posed their authors and editors made perfect copy, and all 
the printer’s proofreader had to do was to correct errors 
made by the operators. 

Operators are the men we now have almost entirely in 
place of the former typesetters. Among them are many 
able men, intellectually equipped for all exigencies, some of 
whom may become our best proofreaders or editors. But, 
while this is true, it is also true that operators are first 
and foremost mere mechanics, and among them are inevit- 
ably a large majority who never can hope to be anything 
other than mere mechanics. 

No attempt at invidious comparison is intended here. 
While the three general classes named are necessarily 
ranked in the order given as to authority and responsi- 
bility, the lowest rank certainly includes some who are at 
least potentially intellectual equals of those who stand 
highest; but as long as they remain subordinate they 
must obey orders, and not expect to control in any authori- 
tative way. 

Here we reach the exact reason for thus differentiating 
the various workers. It is done to lead to the question of 
style for printers. An operator, having seen something 
about word-division which differed from his opinion about 
it, wrote that he should continue to divide certain words 
in a certain way until that way is regularly established. 
He also asserted that operators make the styles in such 
matters, evidently meaning that editors do not take the 
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trouble necessary to assure the correctness of such details. 
There is some reason for this view, but not enough to 
constitute a basis of safety. The most potent objection 
is that it would place authority in incompetent hands. 

Punctuation, capitalization, and all the other little de- 
tails are not commonly regulated in writing copy for 
printers. Writers can not burden their minds with such 
minutiz while writing, lest their thought be too much 
disturbed, or even destroyed; but they do not place any 
reliance for the necessary provision upon the machine 
operators. I have no hesitation in averring that the proof- 
reader will always be the special victim of faultfinding, 
and seldom the recipient of praise. If there is such a 
thing as relative importance among those engaged in the 
production of printed matter, it must be awarded accord- 
ing to responsibility. 

Many opinions have been expressed on the question of 
how our prevailing styles of punctuation, capitalization, 
compounding, and division have been evolved. Some of 
these opinions are scholarly and reasonable, and many are 
not. Strange to say, the least reasonable of all the non- 
sense has come from the men reputed most scholarly. 
Some of the silliest stuff ever uttered used to be in the 
writings of men who were reputed to be great thinkers 
and writers. Among the old-time asininities perpetrated 
by our great scholars, none was more asinine than the 
frequent assertion that printers had styles of their own 
and insisted that things must be done their way. The man 
who pays can always dictate, no matter who the printers 
are, though the man best qualified will not always be dic- 
tatorial. 

But little profit can ever be had from bickerings as to 
the source of authority in such matters. Some one method 
is sure to be practically better than any other, even if 
people differ in their opinions. One thing, it is sure, they 
will not differ about: When they have selected — if they 
ever do select — a universal style-card, they will not quar- 
rel over the standing of its maker, if any one person is 
its maker, whether he is an operator, a proofreader, or an 
author or editor. But, while the thing may be done by 
some one never before known for scholarship, it is much 
more likely of accomplishment by some known expert. 

From those who study language details most inten- 
sively are chosen the men who edit our large dictionaries. 
Naturally, therefore, the most authoritative source of 
decision on language forms is the dictionary. One of the 
least generally settled details is the division of words at 
the end of lines. Formerly lexicographers divided words 
into syllables only for pronouncing, with no thought of 
furnishing a practical typographic guide. But the editors 
of Webster’s International Dictionary studied this subject 
practically, though, as was inevitable in a first effort, 
inadequately, and that dictionary was the first that fur- 
nished a fairly practical guide. The latest so-called Web- 
ster’s, the New International, made many improvements, 
but not enough to give an impeccable system. 

It remained for the New Standard Dictionary to make 
a separate department of the division of words, edited by 
a practical printer. He made no pretension of absolute 
final accuracy, but there is no possibility of doubt that his 
record as given in that book is the best and most workable 
yet made. 

Nobody can do better than follow the New Standard 
absolutely. Nobody can do worse than follow the original 
Standard. That would be almost as ridiculous as to 
imagine that machine operators could subvert usage by 
persistence in error long enough to establish such error 
as correct practice. 
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Matrix Damaged by Striking Rail of 
Line-Delivery Channel. 

A Michigan operator submits a thin matrix with its 
back lower lug damaged. The nature of the bruise indi- 
cates the injury was received when leaving the assem- 
bling elevator, it being the first character on the left end 
of the line. This trouble appears to damage small “ i’s,” 
“Vs” and ‘t’s” more frequently than other characters, 
owing perhaps to the frequency of their position at the 
beginning of a line and to their fragile nature. We sug- 
gest that the operator raise his elevator with less force, 
which will not cause the matrix on the left end to rise 
in the path of the rib on the back plate of line-delivery 
channel. Another prevention measure is to keep the long 
duplex rail in the assembling elevator in its inward posi- 
tion. There is a swinging device attached to the front 
plate of the line-delivery channel which will effectively 
prevent such troubles. (See reply to other Michigan 
operator.) 


How Many Errors Should a Linotype Operator Make? 


A Maine publisher writes as follows: “I am much 
interested in this question: How many errors should an 
average linotype operator make in setting a given amount 
of type? I understand that many other conditions enter 
into the general question of errors in composition, includ- 
ing speed, size of type being set, the severity of proof- 
reading, etc. Assuming, however, an operator is working 
under no particular pressure — at ordinary speed, from 
good copy, and with conditions normal — how many errors 
will the ordinary operator average? Possibly you can 
give me either some figures or your own estimate. Either 
would be much appreciated.” 

Answer.— This question has been asked a number of 
times, and our answer has been that one error to one thou- 
sand ems is considered negligible. This answer is given 
advisedly, as we have consulted proofreaders and the 
opinion seems to prevail that where conditions of copy and 
machine are good there need not be more than one error 
to a thousand ems. We would like to have the opinion of 
operators and proofreaders on the conditions that lead to 
the best proofs. Perhaps it may bring about a correction 
of some of the evils that beset operators. 


Method of Withdrawing Spent Gas from 
Linotype Pot Burners. 
An Australian linotype machinist desires to know of 
an approved method of ventilating machine room. 
Answer.— The method employed in some Chicago 


plants consists in connecting each machine pot chimney 
with a 2%-inch pipe, which in turn is connected to a pipe 
of larger diameter. 


This latter pipe is attached to a fan 


BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the best methods of getting results. 





driven by an electric motor of suitable size, with the result 
that the noxious gases are withdrawn by forced draft. 
On a ten-machine plant the large pipe is suspended by 
wires from the ceiling. The large end of the pipe con- 
nected to the motor is 10 inches in diameter and it tapers 
down to 2% inches, corresponding in size to the pipes 
running to each pot chimney. No angle elbows are used 
on pipe connections, all such turns in the pipes being 
curved to facilitate the draft. The outlet pipe to the outer 
air, which passes through the wall from the 18-inch fan, 
is 10 inches in diameter. All pipes are of galvanized iron. 
The Illinois State Factory Bureau approves the plan out- 
lined above in a general way, as it complies with the state 
sanitation laws. 


How to Obtain Good Results with Gasoline Burners. 


O. T. Foglesong, of Memphis, Missouri, writes: “I 
read an article recently on the gasoline burner, and as I 
have had quite an experience with one I thought I would 
let you know how to handle it. First, keep the burner 
clean. Use the best of gasoline, generate with wood alco- 
hol, and watch it closely. I notice a Pennsylvania oper- 
ator has trouble with mouthpiece freezing. The best way 
I know to keep the heat right in mouthpiece is to take 
the burner off and, with a fine file, file the burner cap 
off just a little, on the side that throws the flame in 
mouthpiece — that will throw more fire in the mouthpiece, 
with the best results. I also made a wire hook and placed 
it on the rod that holds the burner in place —one end 
on the rod and the other on the burner controlling valve 
—and that holds the burner up a trifle higher and works 
somewhat better. I want to be sure the air chamber is 
set right so air and gasoline mix properly. I set mine 
about half way —that is, the hole in air chamber half 
way up in burner.” 


Matrix Lug Damaged by Contact with Rail of 
Line-Delivery Channel. 


A Michigan operator submits a matrix with the back 
lower lug bruised in a manner that indicates violent con- 
tact with the right end of the line-delivery channel rail. 
The accompanying letter reads: ‘“ Please examine the 
enclosed matrix and tell me if it is damaged in the dis- 
tributor box. I have no distributor stops to speak of. 
As it is a month since I wrote you concerning damaged 
matrix walls, I wish to say that I have noticed no dif- 
ference in print, but hair-lines do not appear. Am using 
‘ Not-a-bur,’ as you advised.” 

Answer.— The damaged lug on the matrix which you 
sent is not due to distributor trouble. The matrix doubtless 
was the first in a line, and on moving to the left, out of the 
assembling elevator, the lower back lug struck against 
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the rail of the delivery channel. You can prevent the 
bending of the back lower lugs of “i” and “1” matrices 
by keeping the long duplex rail of the assembling elevator 
pressed in. When the rail is in this position it will pre- 
vent the rising of the end matrix. If your front delivery 
channel-plate is not equipped with a channel-aligning 
piece, it would be a good plan to order one. Look up the 
catalogue and examine illustration of piece “ No. D-1123.” 
As you have not mentioned the model of machine you 
operate, we are unable to state which piece you will 
require. However, you will be able to tell by examina- 
tion of illustrated catalogue whether or not you have the 
attachment. Continue to use “ Not-a-bur” as directed 
and your slugs will not show hair-lines. 


Teeth of Matrix are Damaged by Bruised Rails. 

A Newfoundland operator submits a matrix with sev- 
eral teeth damaged on the forward side. His letter reads: 
“T am enclosing a lower-case ‘n’ matrix which shows 
damage on the teeth. The rest of the matrices on this 
machine are all right, but the lower-case ‘n’ seems to 
get damaged in a way I can not account for. The machine 
is a Model 5 and has been running close on to ten years. 
To all appearances it transfers from first elevator to sec- 
ond, and from second to box bar, all right. There are no 
burs on the second elevator or box rails that I can see. 
I have ordered a new second-elevator bar and a distrib- 
utor shifter cam-rider, as the distributor shifter seems a 
little bit ‘jumpy’ in transferring matrices to box bar. 
I have also put in a new box bar.” 

Answer.— The damaged condition of the teeth sug- 
gests that the bruises were from damaged rails on either 
second-elevator bar or distributor-box bar. It is quite 
likely that the distributor-box bar is at fault. We can not 
figure that it can occur from any other cause. Examine 
carefully the fourth front rail of both bars for bruises, as 
the trouble is probably caused by such bruises. 


How Much Time Should be Spent in 
Caring for a Machine? 


A Wisconsin publisher writes: ‘“ We have a Model 8 
linotype, operated by one man, who has entire charge 
of it. Can you suggest about the proper amount of time 
he should spend caring for the machine? It seems to me 
his non-productive time is altogether too high. Any in- 
formation will be gladly received.” 

Answer.— We believe four hours a week should be 
spent in keeping the machine oiled and wiped clean. Be- 
sides this, the spacebands and plunger should be cleaned 
daily. The metal need not be skimmed oftener than once 
a week. A machine that is not given proper attention 
soon causes the operator loss of time, which will be pro- 
portionately greater as the time goes on. To be specific, 
spacebands should be cleaned daily. The plunger should 
be cleaned every day. The front and back of the mold 
should be cleaned daily, and the pot mouthpiece should 
be wiped off and the cross vents opened every day. The 
vise-jaws should be wiped free of metal dust and scale 
every day. This work will probably take twenty minutes. 
The general oiling and wiping of the machine and the 
occasional oiling of the keyboard cams, and the cleaning 
of the rubber rolls, need not be done except at week-end 
intervals. The cleaning of the magazine and matrices 
will also be an occasional treatment. If the foregoing 
points are persistently neglected there will be much time 
lost here and there that will ultimately aggregate much 
more than four hours a week. On the other hand, if the 
operator conscientiously gives attention to all of the de- 
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tails enumerated he will have a well-running machine, 
giving the minimum of lost time during operation. You 
refer to machine care and attention as non-productive. 
We call it non-chargeable. While it is true that the time 
spent does not produce any actual work, it may be classed 
as necessary labor to prevent ultimate loss of time, which, 
in the aggregate, is one and the same thing. 


Thin Matrices Bend in Distributor Box. 


A California operator submits several thin matrices 
with characteristic marks caused through being cauzht 
and bent by the distributor screws. The letter reads: 
“T enclose herewith matrices damaged in the distributor. 
This trouble occurs with thin matrices, perhaps three or 
four times in the course of a night’s work. I have found 
that when several small matrices are sent in together, two 
thin ones will be lifted at once, with the result that the 
lower front lug of one of them is bent. At other times 
a thin matrix will be caught by the lifter at the side 
instead of the bottom, slipping, as it were, and conse- 
quently not carrying it high enough to clear the top rails 
of the box. I tried a new lift, as the one I have seemed 
to be worn quite a little above the seat, but the seat itself 
is not worn and no more than one thin matrix can be held 
on it at a time, but the new lift would not work at all. 
When I take the box off and try running thin matrices 
through they seem to lift all right, one at a time. The 
bar point is not worn, though the rails may be worn a 
little, but not enough to let two matrices pass at once 
when examining it, or when turning the distributor by 
hand. Can you give me directions how to make a test 
to determine whether the mouthpiece is true or warped? 
Is it best to have the 30-em liner in, and spread the red 
lead or ink over top and bottom of back of mold, or have 
in a long liner? ” 

Answer.— Judging from your statement and the con- 
dition of the lower lugs, we are of the opinion that the 
faces of the top rails are worn and it will be necessary 
to stretch the bar point to prevent two matrices rising 
at one time. To do this, remove the box and take out the 
bar. With a hammer and punch stretch the point of the 
bar outward. Put the bar in the box, and before putting 
the box in the machine place one of the thinnest matrices 
and operate the lift so as to raise the matrix. It should 
have just room enough to pass the point without inter- 
ference. If it should happen that the point interferes, 
dress it off with a fine file so as to permit the thin matrix 
to pass freely. After this is done, place the box in the 
machine and run in a line of figures. Turn the screws 
by hand and observe, as the matrices are lifted, how far 
the upper ears clear the top rail. There should be at 
least sb-inch clearance. Adjust by screw on lever. When 
the figures go through with proper clearance, run in a 
line having the thin matrices, such as i, 1, period, comma, 
and quotes, observe how the lift picks them up. If the 
bar point is properly stretched and the lift is set right 
the thin matrices should lift singly and cause no further 
trouble. You should order a set of rails, both upper and 
lower. To test the pot mouthpiece, proceed as follows: 
(1) Draw out mold disk, remove back mold wiper and 
scrape back of mold with a sharp piece of brass rule. 
(2) Coat the back of the mold uniformly and lightly with 
red ink. Then clean off pot mouthpiece. (3) Close vise 
after fixing the mold disk back to place. Allow the cams 
to make one or two revolutions, then draw disk forward 
and examine test on mouthpiece. This transfer of ink 
on mouthpiece will show the condition of contact between 
the two parts. The contact should be fairly uniform. 
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Striking cover-design submitted in recent contest, 
by The Service Printing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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Advertising Programs. 









vertising appears. 





One of the most vexatious problems the average com- 
positor must face is the treatment of school annuals, 
programs, race-meet programs, etc., in which display ad- 
A good example of work along this 
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The question has been raised, ‘“‘ Does variety of type-faces lend dis- 
tinction to display advertising, and does the use of different styles in 
every advertisement cause each to stand out apart from the others on a 
The example above seems to refute argument to that effect. 


line is rare indeed. An examination of the majority of 
such booklets and folders which come to the attention of 
this writer shows than an error of assumption on the part 
of the compositor or designer, or lack of thorough con- 
sideration on the part of the purchaser of type for the 







d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles—the basis of all art expres- 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 





plant, is responsible for the ordinarily unsatisfactory 





appearance of that kind of work. 

Taking up the first cause, we find the compositor or 
designer thinking somewhat along this line: 
must set these advertisements differently so that each will 
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stand out.” 





On the other hand, this example illustrates the advantages of using 
one series in obtaining a harmonious, inviting and readable page. 
sO many type-faces are used as in the example at the left the eye can 
not accommodate itself to the swift changes from one form to another. 


Where 





What more logical to such reasoning than the 
idea that to obtain distinction many different type-faces 
must be used? Good intentions, but poor logic. 
is difference or distinction, but when everything, particu- 
larly every advertisement in a program-booklet, or folder, 
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is different there is no distinction. If you doubt this, just 
take up an advertising program where every advertise- 
ment is set differently — particularly in different sizes and 
styles of type—and ask yourself which one stands out 
most prominently. You may think one does because it 














The Task of Type in Advertising 


Employment of Efficient Typography is as 
Important as Good Copy and Art Work 


By F. G. WintER 
1. 


F all type arrangements were planned solely for ease of assimi- 

lation of the advertiser’s message how much greater would be 
the return! Unfortunately the typeing of too large a proportion 
of printed matter is done under the dictation of the dilettante 
who has very decided notions about 
typography with little real experi- 
ence. The attempt to secure dis- 
tinction, usually achieves only 
uniqueness, which, like charity, 
covereth much. 














ferent costumes. Perhaps the brightest color will stand 
out, but, before assuming your point is proven if you dis- 
agree with assertions made above, visualize another crowd, 
all except one of which are dressed in black, that one in 
white. There you have real contrast, real distinction. 
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desired result.. Plain type, properly handled, is much to be pre- 
ferred to the average hand-lettered form. If lettering is desired 
procure the best. 

The lettering in Figure V illustrates this point. The spindling 
lettering of the body is hard to read and is not suitable for use 
with the beautiful and very appropriate border design. Figure 
VI, reset in Caslon, is easier to read and the gentle reader can 
easily determine whether this advertisement from Vogue is any 
less distinctive as reset. It is the border and heading which 
imparts the suitable atmosphere and the message can just as well 
be set in type, at quite a saving 

The desire for hand- lettered effects has led to the designing 
of such types as the Pencraft, previously mentioned, Pabst and 

Powell (now racy A almost extinct) 
Artcraft, Packard, Drew, Kennerly, 
Forum Title, Cloister Old Style and 
its italic, the new Goudy Old Style 
with Italic and» its heavier com- 
panion, Goudy,Title. Some of these, 
Savin J ewelry we predict, will soon disappear from 

















As accessories to crimes typo- | Buying Jewelry 
‘ 


graphical we have the type-founder, 
with the never-ending procession of 
new type-faces, and the tyro printer 
who buys all these new types, and 
foists on his clients poorly conceived 
typesetting in the new faces under 
the delusion that the novelty of the 
face imparts the di8tinction that 
only careful thought in arrangement 
will lend. 

Logic dictates that type should 
be easy to read. This pertains as 
much to the type itself as to the 
arrangement of the type elements. 
Many faces in use today are hard 


In the purchase of Jewelry, few 
are able to rely upon their own 
appreciation of worth. 


We want you to know the ad- 
vantages of buying your jewelry 
where you can be absolutely 
sure of super-quality and service 
without having to pay for that 
assurance more than a reason- 
able profit. 

We desire to show you the 
many beautiful things that are 
constantly produced in our own 


‘We solicit your patronage on 
the merit of our the 
fairness of our prices 


We ask you to investigate for 


In the purchase of Jewelry 
few are abletorely upon their 
.own appreciation of worth. 
We want you to know the 
advantages of buying your 
jewelry where you can be ab- 
solutely sure of super-quality 
and service without having 
to pay for that assurance 


more than areasonable profit. 


We desire to show you the 
any beautifUt, things that 
re constantly Produced in 

our own workshops 

We solicit your patronage on 

the merit of our goods an 

the fairness of our prices. 
. 

We ask you toinvestigatefor 

yourself and know us throug! 

your personal experience 


general use because of their complex 
and hard-to-read lower case letters. 
We have already pronounced taboo 
on Pencraft, and would extend the 
ban to cover Artcraft with its jar- 
ring lower-case g that fairly pops 
out from a printed page; and also 
Packard and Drew, both of which 
are best characterized by the 
general term “fancy faces.” 

It is not entirely impossible to 
secure good results from any of the 
tabooed faces in small display 
forms, but much better effects are 
possible with the “hand-lettered” 
faces that more closely follow the 


on the eyes, if not actually difficult pore nonh yaa 
to decipher. Figure III is a reduc- 


tion of an eight-inch two-column SPAULDING & CO. 











newspaper advertisement set in Os, Goeremasha ond Jewelers 
Pencraft, a face which is not easily “no oma em 
legible. The resetting, Figure IV, slant 

in Monotype Goudy and its Italic, Figure HI 


has more of the air of distinction, 
the quality that type is called upon to impart in this instance, 
and is much easier to read. 

Hand-lettering is usually resorted to in order to achieve the 
final word in distinctiveness, but too often falls far short of the 
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appeals to you, but some one else will think differently and 
select another. All of which proves that your assumption 
about contrast, distinction, emphasis, etc., in giving each 
advertiser “ distinctive” treatment is wrong. But to go 
further, if examples are at hand, take another program in 
which all advertisements are set in one style of type except 
one, which one is set in a contrasting style. It will stand 
out, and both you and whoever you ask about it will select 
it as the one emphasized. The comparison is identical as 
with two advertisements, in one of which many lines are 
displayed and another in which only one line is promi- 
nently emphasized. In the former the displayed lines 
counteract the effect, or nullify each other, whereas the 
broad distinction between the lone displayed line and the 
surrounding text, which offers no counteracting influence 
in the latter, causes that one line to stand out. One more 
example: Visualize a crowd of women all dressed in dif- 


An interesting article on typography. 


SPAULDING & CO. | classic Roman capitals and which 


Goldsmiths. Silversmiths @ Jewelers * 
Michigan Ave.at VanBuren Street have lower-case that really harmon- 
CHICAGO ize with the capitals. Kennerly, 


Cloister Old Style and Goudy Old 
Style are such and are as easy to 
Figure IV read in large pages as they are in 

small masses of a dozen words. 

Experiment with the faces we have tabooed will demonstrate 
that their use as body type is not feasible because of their tendency 
to tire the eye in reading. When they are used these faces should 
always be leaded out. This is true also of Della Robbia, which 
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Paris: 23 Rue de la Paix 














(Conclusion on opposite page.) 





Since it is proved that advertisements are not given 
emphasis when they are set as differently as possible and 
in.as many styles of type as the equipment of the office 
affords, that object may be discounted. It is granted, too, 
that it would be unfair to select one for such emphasis. 

The most serious result of following that idea of set- 
ting each advertisement different from all the rest, how- 
ever, is not the loss of what the designer thought of 
obtaining — distinction for each —but rather an inhar- 
monious appearance which is most displeasing. Although 
some few combinations of different type styles are not un- 
satisfactory, too many faces in a job are certain to result 
in an inharmonious whole. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, the best plan to follow is to 
use not more than two faces, these to be of the same shape 
— preferably of regular proportions. One may be slightly 
bolder than the other for display purposes, but they should 
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by all means be of the same shape and proportions if 
pleasing results are desired. 

This leads us down to the second cause for unattrac- 
tive appearance of advertisement programs — improper 
type equipment. Whether, from a desire to accommodate 





has beautiful Roman capitals (in the historic sense), but an 
inferior and difficult-to-read lower case. 


Simplicity of Arrangement 

Of equal importance to legibility in type is simple arrange- 
ment and the contrasting of the different masses in a type form 
to assist the eye to ab- 
sorb the sense without 
conscious effort. This 
constitutes the major 
portion of the art (or 
craft) of typography 
and is commonly 
called ‘‘display.”” Hard 
and fast rules can only 
be laid down for the 


She will look hr the 


Gon ham N ame | 


In mohing 9 gift of siherware to 


incorrectly regarding distinction, about as the compositor 
does who considers that if all advertisements are different 
each will stand out above the other. What the advertiser 
is most concerned in is the results which his advertising 
will bring, and an advertisement to bring results must 











In this connection we suggest limiting the length of lines of 
the various sizes of type. Six-point should be set not more than 
four inches wide, eight-point not over five inches, and ten and 
twelve-point not over six inches. Where the area to be filled is 
wider than this, it is better to set in two or three columns, with 
not too much space between the columns. Quite often the man 
who prepares copy 
will unconsciously 
limit the typographic 
possibilities of his 
copy by his arrange- 
ment of the points in 
his story. If all copy 
were prepared with an 
eye to its value in dis- 


JShe will look for she 
Gorham Name ! 


In making a gift of silverware to 
the bride in celebration of the 


the bride in celebration of the 
event. the name of Gorham will 

moke an event of the celebration 
for it is & tradinon of the Amerikan 
wedding thar siterware shoukL 
carry the Gorham made mark 


ade 


basicelements, beyond 
which it is a matter. of 
individual taste and 
inclination. 

The entire effort 


play, much more effec- 
tive printing could be 
produced. 

Main display lines 
should be at the top 


event, the name of Gorham will 
make aneventofthecelebration, 
forit is a tradition of the Ameri- 
can wedding that silverware 
should carry the Gorham trade 
mark 


should be toward 
securing smoothness of 
arrangement and the 
avoidance of any im- 
plication of doing 
“stunts.” Borders 
may be used, color re- 
sorted to in order to 
tone up a form, or be 
taken advantage of 
when used to illustrate 
a product or for real- 
ism in illustration — 
all at the discretion 
of the typographer, but never use such border or color as will 
interfere with easy ahsorption of your entire story. 

It is well to consider the size of type that will suit a particular 
size of page and prepare just enough copy to fit, rather than be 
too verbose and use small type that will be only half read. Ten- 
point for a continuous story and eight-point for catalog descrip- 
tions is about right for a 634 size envelope booklet. Ten or 
twelve point for a Number 10 size envelope booklet or 6x9 inch 
booklet, with 12 point as a minimum for 7x10 to 9x12 inches, and 
14-point for anything larger Catalog pages of course are an 
exception. 


and we viokute no confidence in 
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Figure V 
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or at least above 
center on a page, un- SRggy arin violas ne conten 
less there is anillustra- [Pv for it. Sold by leading jewelers 
tion above, in which i everywhere. 
event the problem is JHE GORHAM COMPANY 
merely to balance cut Shersmths © Gokdsraths 
and the display lines. NEW YORK 

One of the cardinal ee 
principles of typo- 
graphy that is often 
violated is the putting 
into prominent dis- 
play of an incom- 
pleted thought. When 
any part of a form is set in larger type than its surroundings it 
cught to make sense, so that the casual eye will not get a false 
impression and turn from your plea. 

Some ideas outlined in this article may seem in a measure 
repudiated by the success attendant upon the use of methods 
herein condoned. The truth is that a great deal of advertising 
succeeds because the force of advertising has been invoked and 
the machinery of publicity started, but smoother operation of 
the part wherein type enters can be had if the type is allowed to 
do its bit more efficiently. 


Figure VI 
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Four pages from house-organ of The Faithorn Company, Chicago. 


erstwhile customers, to gratify their own immediate fancy 
or from lack of business judgment, most printing-plants, 
especially small plants, are equipped with small fonts of 
two or three sizes of a great variety of type-faces. There 
will be, for example, 8, 12 and 18 point of Cheltenham 
Bold; 10, 14, 24 and 36 point of Adstyle; 18, 30 and 48 
point of Hancock, etc.— no complete series, no full-weight 
fonts. As is so well stated in the “Cost and Method” 
department of this issue, time lost resetting lines, picking 
sorts, etc., would soon pay for a complete family. 

With roman and italic of one series the compositor 
does not have to worry about type harmony. If he but 
use good judgment he can manipulate these by changes 
of sizes, from lower-case to capitals and italic, etc., in such 
a way as to give each advertiser effective display and dis- 
tinction — to the point where it does not conflict with good 
typography. The average advertiser unfortunately thinks 


invite reading and be readable. A conglomerate mass of 
many and varied sizes and styles of type can not invite 
reading, for it is not pleasing to the eye. It can not be 
readable to the point where comprehension by the reader 
is entirely clear, and with force, because the eye can not 
easily accommodate itself to the swift changes in sizes 
and styles of type. Four lines bearing one line of thought 
—one sentence —are much more readily comprehended 
if set in one style of type than if each line is different. 

Now, have we proved the advisability of using one style 
of display in advertising programs? We feel that we 
have, but to make our points clearer we are showing on 
page 65, side by side, pages of the two classes. In the 
first, perhaps the advertisement set in bold type stands 
out a trifle more prominently than the others, but those 
others do not. The argument we have endeavored to dis- 
prove is that all will stand out if set differently. 
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Representative Typography from The Roycroft Shop. 
Interesting groups of specimens reproduced from a handsome advertising booklet recently 
issued from the unique printing-plant established by the late Elbert Hubbard, “ Fra 
Elbertus,” at East Aurora, New York. Produced under the direction of Axel Edwin 
Sahlin, superintendent of composition. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 







Literature submitted for this pur- 


pose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism”’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must 


not be i 





luded in p 1 


J. C. BucHouz, Cleveland, Ohio.— The card 
for Robert J. Bucholz is cleverly designed, and 
the lettering, though not perfect, indicates con- 
siderable talent on the part of the designer, 
your son. 

ELMER S. THRASHER, Detroit, Michigan.— 
Your work is exceptionally neat, and to ordi- 
nary, small, one-color work you have cleverly 
given an appearance of class and quality. We 
commend, also, good judgment in display. 

THE ADveER-PRESS, Chicago, Illinois.— The 
pink blotter is interesting in arrangement and 
should therefore prove effective advertising, 








of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


RAND AvERY SUPPLY COMPANY, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts.— We admire the clever samples of 
typographic work you have favored us with. 
We have no fault to find with them in any par- 
ticular. The soft colors used are in part, at 
least, responsible for the very pleasing appear- 
ance of the work. 

STETTINER BROTHERS, INC., New York city. 
— The card-announcement, “A Third of a 
Century,”’ in which you chronicle the completion 
of thirty-three and one-third years of success- 
ful business, is a very pleasing and effective 
piece of work. No doubt the secret of your long 


___ Our Perfumes Impart a Delicate and Pleasing Fragrance that Reminds One of Sunshine and Roses 
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the ‘ Pussyfoot ’’ people wanted their letter- 
head the way it was printed, hence must pre- 
sume you would not have set it in that over-bold, 
bizarre style. It could have been made equally 
striking had smaller type been used. 

EUGENE JaAcos VAcco, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.—The specimens are not at all ordinary, 
as you state, but are especially neat and effec- 
tive. You seem to realize the value of simplicity 
and we hope you will remember always that you 
have opportunity to exercise your best talent 
and judgment on the simplest of work. No 


one realizes the value of color and the increased 
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Macon, Georgia 


A simple yet interesting letter-head by B. W. Radcliffe, with The J. W. Burke Company, Macon, Georgia, 





especially since it is also well printed and 
readable. 

ALFRED OLLIVANT, Brooklyn, New York.— 
Specimens of your good work appeal to us as 
being pleasing in appearance and eminently 
readable. You use old-style Caslon and Book- 
man to excellent advantage. When will better 
type-faces be designed and cast? 

Woopy PRINTING COMPANY, Ogden, Utah.— 
The blotters printed in colors and illustrated 
by various seasonable, appropriate and interest- 
ing pictures in half-tone are such as are cer- 
tain to command attention. This is a valuable 
consideration in advertising of any sort. 

BEERS PRINTING COMPANY, South Bend, Indi- 
ana.— The cover of the 1916-17 program-book- 
let for The Thursday Club is a beauty, and the 
entire work, as well as that on the 1917-18 
booklet, is excellent. There is no basis for com- 
parison between these programs and the one 
for 1915-16. 

H. W., New York city.— We pay no atten- 
tion to anonymous communications. We con- 
sider our space too valuable to be given over 
to what is often only an effort to ‘‘ get some- 
thing on” somebody. If you desire helpful, 
constructive criticism on your own work, send 
it in under your full name. 





in a form that can be adapted to many uses. 





and successful business life lies largely in the 
excellent quality of the work you do. 

Joe W. SHort, Ottawa, Ontario.— Your pri- 
vate stationery combines dignity with beauty, 
a combination that leaves nothing to be desired 
in printing of this character. The card is sim- 
ilar in design to the letter-head, harmony in 
this particular being quite pleasing. 

AXEL Epw. SAHLIN, East Aurora, New 
York.— The booklet, ‘‘ Business Printing,’’ is 
interesting and unusual in every way. The 
other specimens in the collection sent us are 
also of high order, being consistently designed 
and printed in a unique style which is charac- 
teristic of all Roycroft craft. Several are re- 
produced on page 68. 

THE LEES CompPANY, Cleveland, Ohio.— The 
dress in which you clothe the advertising mat- 
ter prepared by you is sure to command atten- 
tion and excite interest. We have long admired 
the effective literature sent out by The Cleve- 
land Trust Company and must admit that we 
have never seen bank advertising that compares 
with it in general all around quality. 

O. A. BLEvINS, Ossian, Indiana.— Specimens 
are ordinary. Read other reviews in this de- 
partment for pointers on the use of text in 
combination with block letters. We suppose 






opportunities afforded by the better class of 
work more than this writer, but do not lose 
sight of the fact that one of the surest roads 
to success is in doing the common things un- 
commonly well. 

CHARLES R. SoyNeR, Jacksonville, Florida.— 
The several examples of work submitted by you 
are of exceptional merit. They possess points 
of originality and distinction which, combined 
with good design and readable types, make 
them especially valuable from a publicity stand- 
point. We would suggest that you avoid carry- 
ing the style in which the letter-head folder 
and the Mason Hotel dinner menu cover are 
designed too far. The package-label is espe- 
cially effective. 

L. E. MILterR, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— We 
heartily agree with you in your good opinion 
of “ Driver Dan,” the new trade character by 
whose aid you hope to advertise Sterling Motor 
Trucks to increased advantage. If future 
“Driver Dan” advertising is as effective as the 
first booklet, a copy of which you sent us, we 
predict a healthy growth for the Sterling fac- 
tory. Besides being cleverly written, this partic- 
ular booklet possesses the added valuable quali- 
ties of being effectively designed and especially 
well printed. The pressman deserves praise. 
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SUPERIOR TYPESETTING C2 
CATALOG & BOOK MAKEUP 
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Strong cover-design of booklet showing faces of type obtainable from the equipment of a large com- 
position trade plant in Chicago. The border in original was printed in a buff tint. 


OscaR F. JAcKSON, Lansing, Michigan.— 
Your work is clever. We admire particularly 
“The Story of a Big Job,’ because of the 
unique cover-design and the original color 
scheme and layout of the inside pages. The 
specimens set in the new Publicity Gothie are 
particularly effective, and, on the broadside for 
the Lansing Vitrified Tile Silo, that type-face 
and a strong color combination of maroon and 
dark green result in a job that would be hard 
to improve upon. 

C. F. WHITNEY, Wayne, Nebraska.— The 
program for the Northeast Nebraska Editorial 
Association’s midsummer session is interesting. 
It is appropriately cut out to the shape of a 
barrel of ink and the printing on the cover is 
designed to make it approximate the appear- 
ance of a barrel, rules being used to represent 
the hoops. The program page is crowded, and 
smaller type should have been used to allow 
more white space between the lines and in the 
margins to overcome that effect. The ‘“ Ex- 
perience ’’ window card is excellent. 


JoB PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, Brooklyn, New York.— Composition on 
the folder entitled ‘“‘ The Hotel Booklet ”’ is in- 
teresting and satisfactory. The colors used, 
especially the dark olive, are not pleasing as 
used. The display lines, already heavier and 
darker in tone than the text-matter, are printed 
in dark olive, whereas the light-face lines of 
the text are printed in a weak gray. Looking 
at the folder one sees the display lines in dis- 
pleasing spots. Emphasis can be given head- 
ings and tone weakened at the same time 
through contrast, furnished by the use of warm 
colors, such as red, yellow and orange. 

HuntTLeEY S. TuRNER, Ayer, Massachusetts.— 
The inserts designed and printed by you for 
the purpose of advertising Shirley and Presi- 
dent suspenders in clothiers’ trade papers are 
effective. We do not admire such strong con- 
trast as is presented by the combination of 
yellow and red-violet on the 1917 Holiday Box 
display. We believe a softer harmony would 
be equally effective and surely more pleasing. 








So much yellow, especially, is jarring to the 
eyes and esthetic sensibilities, of this writer 
at least; and it presents an appearance of 
cheapness, which influences opinion. 

L. F. VAN ALLEN, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.— 
The proof label is very poor, especially as re- 
gards the distribution of white space. You will 
note that the type is massed in the lower part 
of the design, with considerably more white 
space at top than appears at the bottom. This 
and the fact that the main line, ‘‘ Proof,” at 
the top, is printed in orange causes the design 
as a whole to appear bottom-heavy. Endeavor 
to obtain symmetry in the arrangement of 
lines, consequently of the white space, and the 
appearance of your work will be better, be- 
cause more orderly. 

THE VALLEY ART PRINTING COMPANY, Bris- 
bane, Queensland.— Your specimens are inter- 
esting. That is especially true concerning the 
menu and program-booklet for the banquet 
of your organization, which is gotten up in 
josh style and entitled “The Layout.” The 
copy, as well as the illustrations, which are 
profuse, is more than enough to open a meet- 
ing with a spirit of good humor. Format, de- 
sign and execution indicate painstaking care 
and intelligence on the part of B. E. Pike, who 
planned the novelty. The booklet, “A New 
Advertising Service,” is also good—in fact, 
there is a combination of originality and quality 
in your product that is seen all too infrequently. 

J. Guy LIVINGSTON, Bennington, Vermont.— 
We do not believe you added effectiveness to 
your letter-head by the use of the third color. 
Had a finer rule been used, running full length 
of the sheet and nearer the top, with the line 
of type above correspondingly raised, the leaf 
ornaments could have been eliminated and the 
products of your plant given greater emphasis 
because of the larger amount of white space 
between the items. The change would increase 
the amount of white space above the main line, 
where more is necessary to overcome an appear- 
ance of crowding at that point in the design as 
it is printed. No ornament need be used below 
the main group, and black would be preferable 
to brown on account of the red-orange. 

THE EXPRESS PRINTING COMPANY, Conners- 
ville, Indiana, has launched a_house-organ, 
named the Exponent. If future issues are up 
to the standard of the first the venture will 
surely prove a success, for it is interesting in 
appearance as it is in fact and is also well 
printed. Cameo Plate is used for inside pages, 
which are printed in black and orange, the 
work-mark of the firm being combined with the 
running-head, the mark along with initial let- 
ters being printed in the orange. The cover 
has a flap extending over the back cover which 
is sealed with the firm’s poster stamp, the 
names and addresses of those to whom copies 
are mailed being written on the front cover. 
This saves an envelope, but, of course, mars 
the appearance of the booklet in transit. 

THE LIVINGSTON PRESS, Bennington, Ver- 
mont.— The “All Kinds of Printing” card is 
satisfactory if our inference is correct that it 
was designed to be placed in an advertising 
frame such as is hung in hotels, depots and 
other public places, and which ordinarily holds 
eards of various local enterprises. The large 
type used would make it particularly adaptable 
to this class of advertising. The calendar-card 
is not so effective, due to the fact that it is 
badly crowded. Had the calendar block been 
extended through the border at the left to save 
space, the effect of congestion apparent in the 
type would be overcome by the increased white 
space at the left of the type-group, which at 
present crowds the calendar block too closely. 
Spacing between words is altogether too wide 
for the condensed type used, the shape of which 
does not harmonize with the oblong card. 





A. E. Ott, Denver, Colorado.— We admire 
the stationery for Boulder Typographical Union 
very much indeed, and, although types of dif- 
ferent shape and design are used in combina- 
tion, the extended type is in very small sizes 
and, therefore, the variation in shape is not 
noticeable to the extent of making it displeas- 
ing. You should avoid this combination when 
large sizes of the extended type are used, as 
on the letter-head for The Trade and Labor 
Assembly, which is well handled considering the 
large number of names in the copy furnished 
you. You are to be congratulated on your suc- 
cess in the use of full-tone and light tint color 
combinations, the appearance being very dainty 
and neat, and yet strong enough because of the 
type arrangement. 

CaRL E. NEER, Wheeling, West Virginia.— 
Your card is a very good one. Too many peo- 
ple criticize typographic designs adversely be- 
cause the style does not happen to appeal to 
them or because the work is not printed in 
their favorite colors. Style is a matter of per- 
sonal taste, but quality is determined upon the 
extent of adherence to fundamentals of design 
in the work, which, unfortunately, all do not 
understand. We believe your critics have 
judged this card according to their individual 
taste and not in accordance with principles, 
that is, provided they call it poor. Improve- 
ment would result, however, if the blue tint 
were slightly lighter and if the label had been 
printed in some position where it would not 
conflict with the main display lines. The 
arrangement is neat and orderly. 

M. Z. REMSBURGH, Los Angeles, California.— 
Composition of the various specimens sub- 
mitted by you is satisfactory. We note that 
stock of a strong yellow color is used on the 
stationery forms of the house by which you 
are employed. That is not an indication of 
good taste. Yellow stock suggests cheapness 
and it is altogether too displeasing, no matter 
how attractive the design is which appears 
upon it. It also suggests the opposite to dig- 
nity, and, while to be passed with an “Ah, 
well” on the stationery of a theatrical troupe, 
is not in good taste where taste is considered 
to abide. Lay copies of those particular speci- 
mens beside duplicates of your excellent work 
printed on brown india and white stock and 
ask yourself which has the better flavor. We 
suggest that you avoid the combination of con- 
densed Wedding Text and extended light Cop- 
perplate Gothic. 

J. C. Horranir, Abbeville, Louisiana.— It is 
advisable to have all lines in a design equal 
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Miniature reproduction of a poster, hand-lettered and designed for the Government by F. G. Cooper. 
Reproduced here from a card sent out by The Marchbanks Press, New York city. 


or none of them the same length. If all lines 
but one in a design are of equal length and 
that one shorter than the others, the squared 
contour is broken and it appears inconsistent. 


GET OFF THAT HEARSE 


1 SAID, THE OTHER DAY, TO A POOR BUSINESS MAN WHO 
ALWAYS DRIVES THE GLOOM WAGON—"GIVE ME THOSE 
REINS, AND I'LL TURN THAT BUGGY OF YOURS INTO A 
DELIVERY WAGON FOR YOU. THE ONLY THING SHE'LL 
NEED TO MAKE HER RUN SMOOTHLY IS AXLE GREASE, 
AND THE BEST BUSINESS AXLE GREASE IS PRINTING 
INK—BUT MY KIND, MIND YOU—NOT THE ORDINARY.” 
HE TOOK ME UP AND NOW HE'S ASKING FOR MORE 
DELIVERY WAGONS. NEED ANY OF MY GREASE TODAY? 


—BURKE OF BROADWAY 


Something a little different in the way of printer’s advertising —a card from The J. W. Burke 


Company, Macon, Georgia. 


Designed by B. W. Radcliffe. 


This is the fault of the Moresi envelope-card. 
When the matter is such that all lines can not 
be squared up to the same measure, display 
should be arranged to obtain sufficient varia- 
tion in the length of the lines and the lines so 
placed that a pleasing, graceful, irregular con- 
tour is obtained. When all lines are of almost 
equal length, the appearance of a group is 
bulky. An informative article on this subject 
appeared in the November, 1915, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and we suggest that you refer 
to it at this time. 

A. C. MITCHELL, Dillon, Montana.— All of the 
samples sent us are satisfactory. The letter- 
head for The Chinook could have been arranged 
to take up less space, which on a two-thirds 
sheet is naturally valuable, by placing the 
groups containing the names of the members of 
the publication staff farther into the corners 
and by raising the main group. We recognize 
the fact that to leave the two lower lines of 
the main group the same length would have 
been displeasing, but the small squares used 
to lengthen the first of these lines also makes 
it unattractive. By setting the italic lines one 
size larger, the necessity for lengthening the 
second by makeshift methods would have been 
obviated and, that accomplished, it would also 
have been possible to eliminate the parallel 
rules from beneath the main line where they 
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Makin g Making Your Advertising they must not be tiresome to the 
SELL ; eye. Ornamentation must be sec- 
Your Advertising a 

Sell Irs the SELLING VALUE of your | Types which do not conform 
advertising that counts. to certain proportions are diffi- 
fs To have selling value, your ad- ! cult to read. Optometrists tell us 
vertising must be read. It must that the eye does not readily 
be read by all kinds of people. ! grasp a line of type longer than 

Aged people, people with weak three and one-half inches. 


eyes, and people with little time There are numerous readable 


to work typographical puzzles. types. By the nature of their con- 
So it’s up to you to make your struction they convey certain 
advertising readable. Your book- i | thoughts. Strength, dignity, ele- 


lets and folders may need to be gance, femininity, truth—any of 










Something good to read as well as pleasing to look upon. The six reproductions on this and the opposite page are from a folder sent out 
by the A. W. McCloy Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 












































are used as a cut-off to separate the lines of produce a depressing effect and ordinarily the viable reputation for the high quality of its 
equal length, but different content, size and contrast afforded is not sufficient to emphasize product. It was rather to be expected that 


style. the points in the second color effectively. We the program of the outing of employees of the 

TYPOGRAPHIC ART DEPARTMENT, A. W. McCloy __ refer to the circular for Hagan, printed in blue firm would be something unusual, as indeed it 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—The qual- and green on blue cover stock. is. In place of the customary booklet, a num- 
ity of work done by you is such that we can THE Munro & HArForD ComPANY is a firm ber of loose cards, on which the menus, the 
not offer constructive criticism. The advertis- that specializes in fine lithography and color program, patriotic songs, ete., are printed are 
ing folders are well written, and, dressed in printing in New York city and enjoys an en- enclosed in a cut-out folder or jacket. On the 
dignified and readable style of typog- back of two of these cards half-tone 
raphy, should prove profitable. An - illustrations of Messrs. Munro and 
interesting folder is reproduced — it is 4 Harford are printed and these cards 







worth reading. © BROWNSTE OUIS COMPANY LOS ANGELES e |. are so placed in the folder that when 
Younc & McCALuister, INc., Los i eae ee eee ! it is closed and tied with a red, white 
Angeles, California, have _ recently Stronghold Auto Overalls and blue ribbon, the faces appear 


; through tissue windows on front and 
| back. The names of Mr. Munro and 
| Mr. Harford are printed on the white 
section of the ribbon in such position 
that when the folder is tied the name 
appears directly below the correspond- 
ing illustration. As a novelty it scores 
high, but the cards are not as con- 
venient, of course, as a booklet would 
be. Jay Ahl, foreman of the com- 
posing-room, is responsible for this 
unique idea and planned its execu- 
tion. 

M. C. HENDERSON, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.— The blotters are composed 
in a neat manner and are satisfactory 
in design, but we would prefer a more 
extended face for the text matter on 
the small one —a shape which would 
harmonize with the shape of the blot- 
ter. The large blotter would be im- 
proved if a red-orange had been used 
for the second color instead of the 
deep brown, which is too lifeless to 
| produce effective results. We do not 
tween lines of lower case to give consider the running-heads too large 
emphasis, but so generally used as on haere Arcee a pa jack, It gives complete provection and ; on the Reno Hall booklet, but are 
the title page of the program for the + the cluthes : ig inclined to criticize the large amount 


completed a large catalogue for the 
Brownstein-Louis Company, whole- + oa 
salers and manufacturers of men’s a 0 ‘ i ; it the figure, using 
furnishing goods, which, besides being a meee 
handsome, is unique, perhaps, in the 
fact that practically all the illustra- 
tions are made from actual photo- 
graphs without retouching. We are 
reproducing one page of the book 
herewith, showing how effective such 
illustrations can be made when good 
subjects are properly posed. It is 
surely an honest way to picture mer- 
chandise. 

R. C. WiLiiamson, Des Moines, 
Iowa.— Specimens sent us by you are 
exceptionally good. Good taste in 
composition and the selection of colors, 
combined with clean presswork, leave 
us no opportunity to point out serious 
faults. Avoid setting capitals en 
masse, for capitals are difficult to 
read, They are permissible where a 
few words appear in large sizes in dis- 
play, in signatures and occasionally be- 





benefit association of the Harris- sas of space between the paragraphs and 
Emery Company make printing diffi- ' below the running-heads. While con- 
cult for the reader to comprehend. “siderable white space between para- 
Green and blue do not make an effec- Practically all the illustrations in the large Brownstein-Louis graphs over which sub-headings appear 


tive combination for typographic cxtalogue, recently produced by Young & McCallister, Inc., Los emphasizes those items, we feel that 
printing, although we have seen them Angeles, California, are printed from half-tones made from unre- emphasis would be strong enough and 
effectively used in illustration. They touched photographs. As illustrated here, they were effective. are certain the appearance would be 








these can be represented by type. 

Good type designs, alone, how- 
ever, are not enough. They must 
be supplemented by the proper 
papers and color combinations. 

Papers create different feelings. 
The wrong paper stock will spoil 
the effectiveness of an otherwise 
good piece of advertising liter- 
ature. 

Care must be used in selecting 
colors. They have a great influ- 
ence on the mind. Some attract 
us by their warmth, some are 
cold and repellent. Red is used in 
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the cure of melancholia. Blue has 
been used in Russia to wreck the 
minds of political prisoners. 

Two colors, both good in them- 
selves, may not look well to- 
gether. 

Combining types, papers’ and 
inks so that the product is easy 
to read, attractive, and appropri- 
ate, is no job for an amateur. It 
requires a thorough knowledge 
of design, a scientific understand- 
ing of colors, and a familiarity 
with papers. It also requires the 
the gift to arrange types. 

Make your advertising like you. 
Your booklets, folders, magazine 


or newspaper ads should reflect 
the characteristics of your busi- 
ness, and they must be readable. 


We can make them so. 


Typographic Art Dept. 
A.W. McCrory Compan? 
642-44 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


These and the pages shown opposite are from a small folder produced by the Typographic Art Department of the A. W. McCloy Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This department is in charge of Ellsworth Geist and Edwin H. Stuart. 


the C. W. P. A. menu are due to the very 
things that made the job require more time in 


structing intricate rule and decorative border 
arrangements? In other words, the faults in 


more pleasing if there were slightly less space. 
Because of the equal margins all around, the 


appearance of facing pages is not 
satisfactory. This is due to the double 
margin in the center. Progressive 
margins are always advisable in book- 
let work; the effect of even margins 
is not nearly so displeasing on larger 
pages where the margins are corre- 
spondingly greater and where the 
variation is therefore not so notice- 
able. 

W. L. ApAms, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan.— The cover-design for The 
Pioneer, a high school year book, 
would have been very pleasing indeed 
had the lettering been made slightly 
smaller. The arrangement and the 
colors are especially good, but the 
over-large lettering is responsible for 
a rather poor effect. Some of the 
advertisements are neat, but many of 
them are faulty through the use of 
larger sizes of type than necessary, 
effecting an appearance of congestion 
which is displeasing. Give white space 
a chance — don’t crowd type. In one 
instance we note that a short line end- 
ing a paragraph is carried over to the 
top of a page. That is poor make-up, 
something, in fact, which is inexcus- 
able. Presswork is not at all good. 
The plates are not properly made 
ready, the ink is not uniformly dis- 
tributed and the impression is entirely 
too weak. A word about printing 
half-tones on Cameo: The manufac- 
turers of that beautiful paper do not 
claim that ordinary half-tones can be 
printed satisfactorily on it. Their 
advice is to have the half-tones etched 
very deep. The engraver should be 
told that Cameo plate stock is to be 
used and asked to make the plates 
accordingly. It is unfortunate that 
poor printing should handicap this 
beautiful paper. 

FRANK J. LESTER, Marshfield, Wis- 
consin.— If it were a “‘ hurry-up job” 
why did you spend neediess time con- 


Christmas is almost here, and the card shown above, by George 
W. King & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts, offers a good sugges- 
The illustration is a small kodak photograph tipped to the 


tion. 
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hand-made card, which is printed in black and red. 


composition — nay, presswork, too, on 
account of difficult register — than 
should have been the case. The leaf 
ornaments printed in red inside the 
border of the cover spot the page dis- 
agreeably, and, in common with an 
excess of rules in border and as under- 
scores, make the page appear complex, 
as indeed it is. An excess of decora- 
tion also spoils the inside page. The 
first thing to learn if one is to become 
a good typographer is that the sim- 
plest way is best and too much deco- 
ration is worse by far than none at 
all. A plain border, a spot of deco- 
ration or color (if a bright color) and 
plain, readable type are all that are 
required, and if these are arranged 
with a view to proportion, balance, 
harmony, symmetry, etc., the result 
will be all that could be desired. Good 
books are published which explain the 
fundamental principles of design cited 
above and we believe some of them 
would prove profitable winter reading 
for you. 

THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges 
receipt of a large collection of beau- 
tiful printed forms from George W. 
King & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The work emanating from this plant 
is representative of the best in digni- 
fied and attractive typography, sup- 
plemented by clean presswork. A 
holiday-greeting card is reproduced on 
this page. 

A. STYVERSON, Union Hill, New 
Jersey.— The announcement card for 
Miss Compton’s Tea Room is not at 
all attractive. The type is too large. 
It is arranged in lines without a view 
to pleasing contour (the shape of the 
type group is bulky instead of grace- 
ful), and the lines are scattered over 
the card without consideration of re- 
lationship between lines and without 
a realization of the advantages of 
variation in spacing display lines. 
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Proportion and interest are obtained by pleas- 
ing inequality in spacing of display lines and 
masses. Type-faces so different in shape and 
design as the text and the block letter should 
never be used in combination, except when the 
size of the latter is so small in proportion to 


THE 


from a typographic standpoint. We note a 
tendency to use too large sizes of type and to 
emphasize the effect of congestion due to their 
use by crowding lines too closely. Capitals are 
used too freely, seriously affecting legibility. 
This is particularly true of the heading for the 
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the former that the difference of shape is not 
apparent. These points have been gone over 
so often in these columns that it should not 
be necessary to emphasize them again. It 
seems also that the faults are so apparent they 
should be noted readily by one who makes a 
practice of critically examining his work with 
a view to its improvement. 

THE ADVERTISERS PREsS, Boston, Massachu- 
setts.— Various stationery forms used by you, 
all having what has been termed a family re- 
semblance, are interesting and pleasing. Your 
business card and envelope corner-card are re- 
produced herewith, as they afford a suggestion 
to others for variety in typographic treatment 
of such forms. 

JENNINGS Foster, Oakes, North Dakota.— 
The cireular—or display advertisement re- 
printed as a circular — for the C. M. C. Store 
is good. We believe, however, the inside panel 
is too large. Had this panel been smaller, the 
heading and itemized list above could have been 
opened up a little with white space and em- 
phasized by the use of a larger and more effec- 
tively displayed heading, with resultant increase 
in effectiveness of the whole. The heading 
which you have displayed uniformly reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Large Waist Stocks for Your Selec- 
tion in Fashions Most Attractive Styles. New 
Shipment of Middies and Waists Received this 
Week.”’ There should be distinction in the dis- 
play of the two sentences. The first should 
have been set in larger type to balance the 
advertisement and to more effectively command 
attention. The second sentence could well be 
set in a smaller size than the first, but in a 
change of face, say italic, to give it proper 
emphasis also. The matter in the inner panel, 
especially the heading, is not arranged in a 
pleasing manner; a short carry-over of one 
word at the end of a heading should be avoided. 
In this case a pyramided heading would be a 
great improvement in that it would afford sym- 
metry in the heading and a uniform and more 
pleasing distribution of the white space. 

J. H. RoGers, Quincy, Massachusetts.— The 
various letter-heads sent in by you are inter- 
esting in general style but not especially good 
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217 Frienp Street, Boston 


Interesting envelope and card designs char- 
acteristic of the appearance of all stationery 
items used by The Advertisers Press, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Originals were on buff stock. 


J. F. Reid Company. In this heading, also, 
space between words is several times that be- 
tween lines—a serious fault. The effect of 
this is to break up the matter into spots in- 
stead of lines, making it difficult to follow with 
satisfaction. When colors which are weak in 
tone, such as the yellow on the Golbranson 
letter-head and the blue tint on one of your 
own headings, are to be used for printing lines 
of type, that type should be considerably bolder 
than the lines which are to be printed in the 
stronger color. Try to read the lines in yellow 
on the Golbranson heading at a distance, at an 





Business card on imitation wood veneer. The 
trade-mark design was printed in orange, the 
type and rule in black. 


angle or under artificial light and you will 
realize the truth of the above statement. 
“You can will it to your son,” printed in 
red, from a zine of bold written words, and a 
half-tone illustration of a youngster printed in 
black appear on the address side of a broad- 
side recently issued by Stevens, Maloney & 
Company, Chicago, to advertise the Art Metal 
line of office equipment handled by that firm. 
It should inspire curiosity in any doting parent. 
The question arises, ‘How about the buyers 
of office equipment who are not so fortunate 
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as to possess a son?” We feel they will open 
it too. On the inside spread, in large letters, 
the following is printed in Cheltenham Bold 
above a two-color illustration, approximating 
mahogany finish, of a handsome roll-top desk: 
“A smooth working steel desk that will endure 


forever and of which you will always be proud.” 
Getting out of our line, you say — well, yes, 
but the printing is so good we have no sugges- 
tions for improvement to offer and the idea 
appealed to us so forcibly we had to mention 
it because it may be used to advertise anything 
a quality of which is longevity. We regret 
that, in folding, the enameled stock cracked in 
several places over the illustration, marring its 
appearance somewhat when received. 

T. Tospy JACOBS ADVERTISING AND PRINTING 
ComMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska.— We agree with 
the statement made in the heading of one of 
your large circulars, “‘ The Job of Printing I 
Will Do For You Will Speak Out Loud.” But, 
Mr. Jacobs, is it not possible to speak too loud? 
Have you ever heard of a salesman who lost 
out because he was too boisterous, because he 
was so emphatic in his claims he lost the con- 
fidence of his prospective customers? We also 
heartily endorse the intent of another state- 
ment nicely made in this same circular: ‘‘ Type 
is only so much lead; ink is only so much 
smear; paper is only blank material, but when 
all three are handled by knowing brains and 
hands the result is printing that sells goods.” 
We do not agree with you, however, that the 
circular of which the above sentences are parts 
is an expression of the ideas quoted. It is 
too loud, it is too bizarre and it is frightening 
in its brusqueness. A little more quality in 
workmanship — better color harmonies and 
better type composition — and less of an effort 
toward striking effects, which leads you too far, 
and your printing would really talk out loud 
in the sense that its more inviting appearance 
would invite attention and by not being over- 
insistent would carry a greater degree of con- 
viction. Really, with no desire to dampen your 
enthusiasm — and realizing that we are not 
likely to convince you — we must state that you 
are on the wrong track. Leading advertising 
experts discourage your style of advertising and 
printing. 

THE editor of this department is indebted to 
Harry L. Gage, head of the department of 
printing, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for a copy of the 





handsome book recently produced by 
students of the Middle Class. Once 
each year Mr. Gage leads his protégés 
to a few of the large eastern cities 
where printing, engraving and elec- 
trotyping plants, paper mills and print- 
ing machinery factories are visited. 
In this way the budding Ben Frank- 
lins not only see how the plants are 
operated, but at first hand secure in- 
formation concerning the _ business 
which can hardly be taught in class- 
yoom. This year the class visited the 
Government Printing Office, The Lans- 
ton Monotype Company factory, The 
Miehle Press Company, The Dexter 
Folder Company, The Dill & Collins 
Paper Company, The American Type 
Founders Company and a number of 
large printing plants. At the conclu- 
sion of the tour each lad was required 
to write his impressions of some one 
institution visited and the book re- 
ferred to above contains these articles. 
It makes interesting and informative 
reading. The book is valuable as a 
souvenir of the occasion because it is 
liberally illustrated by small kodak 
photographs of those in the party, 
snapped en masse at various points of 
interest. These photographs are 
tipped to inserted leaves of cover 
stock, placed at intervals through the 
book. The volume is bound in boards 
and covered with brown hand-made 
stock, the titular matter being printed 
on a small sheet of another shade of 
brown which is pasted on the front 
cover. The inside pages are printed 
in a rich brown and black on white 
antique stock. The work emanating 
from this school is invariably of high 
quality and reflects considerable credit 
upon Mr. Gage and his corps of in- 
structors, as well as the young men 
who are fitting themselves for the bet- 
ter positions of the industry. 

R. J. BABIONE, of the Sterling Print- 
ing Company, Fremont, Ohio, is an 
up-to-date printer who is not satisfied 
with standing still or with following 
the crowd along the beaten path of 
conventionality. He is particularly 
insistent that the stationery and ad- 
vertising forms of his house shall 
carry an air of distinction by which 
he hopes to convince recipients that 
they may also have unusual, effective, 
excellent printed forms if they only 
patronize him. Mr. Babione’s latest 
stunt is carried out in the Sterling 
invoice. The form itself is consistent 
with the ordinary invoice except for 
an unusual typographical arrange- 
ment. The novelty comes in the 
method of folding and the printing 
which appears on the back. A 34-inch 
fold is first laid from the right, fold- 
ing the invoice side in from the right. 
This fold takes up 6% inches of the 
8% inches (the form is 8% by 54 — 
printed broad way), leaving a 1%- 
inch fold-over flap such as is often 
seen on programs. At the top of the 
flap the word “ Invoice”’ appears and 
at the bottom a ‘ Made in Fremont, 
U. S. A.” emblem is printed. Since 
the invoice must be opened at this 
place, we may, to make it plain, call 
it the “‘ front.’’? On the “ back,” or on 
the second 3%4-inch section made by 
the folding, the following is printed in 
a small panel: ‘We thank you for this 
order, which we trust has been filled 
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Why not : 


tell your customers 
—or clients that you are 
thankful for the businesss 
that has come to you dur- 








ing the year past? 


Graves GREETING CARDS 
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Howard Van Sciver, typographic designer for Eugene L. 
Graves, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia, combines readable types with 
simple and effective designs, as is illustrated above. 


= 
de 


to your liking. If found incorrect in 
any way please tell us at once. We 
hope to merit your future business.” 
Just a little thing and only a little 
more trouble, but expressive of a de- 
sire to give real service. Incidentally, 
a suggestion is given Sterling’s cus- 
tomers that they might want to adopt 
on their own invoices; and ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the 
printer who has the get-up and in- 
telligence to evolve something both 
good and different gets the order. 
The one in a hundred who swipes the 
idea and has another printer carry it 
out for him doesn’t count. Of course, 
Mr. Babione, being unselfish, wants 
other printers in other towns to bene- 
fit by his suggestions as he benefits 
by theirs — so go to it yourself. Adapt 
the idea to your own uses. 

BROWN PRINTING COMPANY, Cam- 
den, Arkansas.— It seems that print- 
ers will occasionally set lines of type 
perpendicularly, notwithstanding all 
that we have had to say against the 
practice. Lines of type should be set 
as they are read—from left to right on 
horizontal lines. This is the most pro- 
nounced fault in your blotter, recently 
received by this writer. The white 
space is not nicely distributed, and the 
display points are so many and so 
widely scattered, comprehension is 
made difficult. The year-book for the 
New Century Club is good in format, 
but a lack of understanding of the 
application of proportion and balance 
to typographic design is responsible 
for a certain poor effect. The line 
‘Famous Women” on the cover is 
just half way between the monogram 
at the top and the bottom group, 
breaking up the white space into equal 
and monotonous parts. That line 
should appear close below the device, 
both at a point slightly lower than the 
device is now placed, and the bottom 
group should be raised slightly — in 
fact, both groups should be so placed 
that the gap of space is not too great 
between, where margins will show no 
great variations and, most important 
of all, where they will balance each 
other. To balance, they should be placed 
where they will not give an effect of 
being too heavy at the top or at the 
bottom. The inside type-pages are 
not in proportion to the shape of the 
paper-pages, being too wide and not 
deep enough to harmonize in that re- 
spect. To accomplish the desired re- 
sult in this respect, and with the copy 
furnished, a page of different propor- 
tions, on the ratio of two to three, or 
thereabout, should have been selected. 
A printer should not determine the 
size and shape of his book without 
considering the copy and how it makes 
up into type-pages, as was apparently 
done in this instance. It seems that 
your compositor should be able to do 
better work by following the styles 
of design reproduced in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. We regret that our individ- 
ual criticisms must be brief, and we 
realize this is not sufficient for some. 
It should, however, suggest to such 
men that they need to study, and there 
are a world of books, and articles pub- 
lished in this magazine, which, if they 
would study faithfully, would lift them 
out of the rut of misunderstanding in 
a surprisingly short time. 
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Appropriate and neat treatment of a program title-page by Howard Van Sciver, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


P. W. SHARP PRINTING AND BINDING CoM- 
PANY, Thief River Falls, Minnesota.—The cover 
of the Moccasin, 1917 annual of The Thief 
River Falls High School, is quite unusual and 
striking. Printed in green and yellow on rough 

lack stock, and tied with yellow and black 
cords, the effect is good, but would be better 
had the yellow of the cord been matched with 
the ink. Presswork on the half-tones is poor 
throughout, the main trouble being due to lack 
of sufficient impression, which was the direct 
cause of the “ picking’ that mars the appear- 
ance of the work so much. The forms were 
not properly made ready, either, which con- 
tributes to the poor effect; this being respon- 
sible for the absence of contrast between solids 
and high lights, necessary for a snappy appear- 
ance of half-tone illustrations. The advertise- 
ments are also poor, the effect caused by the 
use of such a variety of display type in their 
composition being very displeasing. The indis- 
criminate use of hyphens, etce., to fill out lines 
to a desired length is a point against this part 


of the work. Such makeshifts do not serve 
the purpose intended, for their difference in 
appearance from that of the 
type characters, and the dif- 
ference in space occupied and 


While some of the specimens, as is only natural, 
are quite too ornate with superfluous rule and 
ornamental devices, others are quite modern in 
their pleasing simplicity —type, with only a 
touch of the decorative to relieve the severity 
which often attends arrangements of type alone. 
As a matter of fact, taken as a whole, the 
collection is better than many we receive 
from contributors in the States, and Rev. 
Bartter and his protégés are justified if 
they feel that they are doing reasonably 
good work. Many of our readers complain 
of conditions under which they are now 
working, but they should ponder over this 
excerpt from Rev. Bartter’s letter to the edi- 
tor of this department: ‘ The press is sit- 
uated in the mountains of the Philippine 
Islands, five thousand feet above the sea level, 
four days’ travel from Manila, among the wild, 
uncivilized people of the interior. Our equip- 
ment is, of course, very limited, and it takes 
from four to five months to get fresh supplies 
from the United States. While the printing 
department is in my care, the foreman is a 
young Igorot who has been trained in the 
Mission, and he is assisted by boys from the 
school. You will no doubt observe that we 
are careful students of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It is not necessary for me to state how much 
we appreciate your excellent journal; it takes 
second place only to the church paper.” On 
the letter-heads and bill-heads the type-sizes are 
rather too large. 

From the Saint Bride Foundation School, 
London, England, we have received a large 
portfolio of specimens of students’ work, which, 
in our opinion, is the best collection that has 
come from that source. A few years ago Brit- 
ish typography was in a rut, the quality be- 
ing inferior in every respect to that done in 
the United States, Canada and other countries. 
Modern ideas now seem to dominate and type- 
work is on a par with excellent presswork. The 
St. Bride school is comprehensive in its scope, 
presswork, lithography, offset printing, esti- 
mating and cost accounting all being given 
thorough attention. On account of present con- 
ditions, all men above the age of eighteen being 
in the trenches or at war labor back of the 
lines, the school is making its appeal to boys 
from fourteen to sixteen, especially. In look- 
ing over the courses of study, and upon exami- 
nation of the specimens sent us, we are certain 
that the results will redound to the credit of 
those having the work of instruction in charge. 
The school appeals to employers to send their 
apprentices to the classes in order that the 
specialized work of the plant may be supple- 
mented by instruction in other lines. An inter- 
esting specimen is ‘“‘ The History of Printing,” 
by R. A. Peddie, in booklet form, the work of 
students in the school. As stated above, typog- 
raphy on the work sent us is good. 





covered, is so great that the 





effect is not obtained — the 
space is not filled out. White 
space is not pleasingly and 
uniformly distributed about 
them. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is 
interested in the receipt of 
a collection of samples of 
printing from the Igorot 
Press, Sagada, Mountain 
Province, Philippine Islands. 
The specimens are the work 
of boys in a school conducted 
by the Mission of St. Mary 
the Virgin, and were sent by 
Rev. G. C. Bartter, who is in 
charge of the printing-oflice. 


Norfolk, ‘Rotary (lub 
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Interesting and simple card arrangement by Howard Van Sciver, 
with Eugene L. Graves, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Printing of Today. 

Modern printing is a thing distinct from that which 
constituted printing of a few years ago, and this is being 
emphasized by most of the printers’ publicity now. To 
dispel the too common idea that printing is merely the 





product of so much type, ink and paper, the advertising 


material of many of the best printing concerns is being 


devoted to an _ educa- 
tional campaign as_ to 
what constitutes good 
printing and how that 
printing can be most 
advantageously utilized. 
House-organs, brochures, 
leaflets, blotters, cards, 
etc., have found a com- 
mon text for their mes- 
sages on printing and 
that text is “ Service.” 
Behind all first-class 
printing must be the idea 
of service, and this mat- 
ter of service in printing 
has a wide scope. It 
may consist of putting 
character into the work 
of issuing a mere bill- 
head, or the furnishing 
of a competent copy 
reader to whip into 
proper shape the adver- 
tising copy of a business 
man, or the execution of 
a big advertising cam- 
paign, complete from an 
expert analysis of the 
product down through 
the preparation of copy 
and other stages, includ- 
ing the best mechanical 
treatment in printing. 
One gets a clear idea 
in reading the publicity 
material being sent out 
by printers of the won- 
derful development that 
has recently been made 
in this business. Print- 
ers generally have kept 
pace with the develop- 
ment of advertising and 
selling methods. They 








Lottin 
Out the 
Lisht 


BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. 


have not been content to wait for printing jobs to be 
thrust across their counters, but they have developed and 
exploited the direct advertising idea with such successful 
results that advertising service departments have become 
necessary adjuncts. 

While, as I have already said, service in printing 
consists of many things, much of the publicity is being 
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concentrated on this ad- 
vertising service that the 
printers are now able to 
afford their patrons. It 
is a form of publicity 
that should get results. 
Numerous business men 
would be in the market 
for good printing if they 
only knew how to use it. 
Quite naturally, when 
the printer shows them 
how, there will be an in- 
creased use of printing. 


‘** Letting Out the 
Light.”’ 

The Goodrich Print- 
ing Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, makes use of an 
attractive folder to tell 
prospective patrons in 
an informal manner of 
the art service that it is 
now able to furnish in 
the production of printed 
material. Such a folder 
as this one unconsciously 
invites reading. Open it 
and you have before you 
one member of the firm 
urging another, both in 
picture and conversation, 
to tell the public about 
the ability of their artist, 
the necessity of illustra- 
tion in direct advertising 
and how his services, 
along with the expert 
service provided in all of 
the other departments of 
the plant, are at the dis- 
posal of persons who 
want good printing. 
That inner-room discus- 
sion between the firm 
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members forms the text for the small piece of publicity 
about Goodrich Printing Company service. It is an inter- 
esting style which could be used often. 

They have just returned from lunch when the vice- 
president of the firm calls the attention of the other mem- 
ber to the fact that they are overlooking a good bet and 





We had just returned from lunch a few 
days ago, when Mr. Albrecht, Vice-President 
of The Goodrich Printing Co., said to me: 

“Goodrich, I'm satisfied that we're over- 
looking a good bet. We've got a commodity 
of which the public is not aware, and it’s up 
to you to make a noise about it.” 

“T believe you're right, Fred,” said I, hav- 
ing a hunch as to what he meant. “I guess 
we've been keeping our light under a bushel.” 


“You know it isn’t every print shop that 
has an art department in connection with it, 


Fic. 2. 


that every print-shop hasn’t a first-class artist who can 
help give good printing service and that the fact ought 
to be advertised. 

“You know as well as the public,” says the vice-presi- 
dent later on in his argument, that modern advertising is 
valueless without illustration. Cold type-faces don’t attract 
business today.” 

In addition to the art service which this publicity copy 
is seeking to emphasize, the “conversation” is made to 
refer to several other details of service that can be pro- 
cured at the Goodrich plant. For instance, the idea of 
“making a noise” about the art service doesn’t stump 
the member to whom the task is to fall, for the firm is 
accustomed to preparing all sorts of advertising material 
for customers. And, again, it is hinted that much that is 
to be gained from the employment of expensive advertis- 
ing agencies can be dispensed with when buying from this 
plant, because of their service and the advice and help they 
give the ordinary business man in the buying of good 
printing. Besides calling attention to the advantages to 
be gained from the expert work in all departments, the 
folder is in itself an argument for the use of direct adver- 
tising, because of the faith the firm members express in 
this one particular piece in bringing results. 


The effectiveness of the folder lies in its originality 
and, at the same time, saneness. The printing is above 
the average, done in purple on lavender stock. The title, 
“Letting Out the Light,” is hand-lettered and below is a 
drawing, in colors, of light escaping from the bushel (Fig. 
1). Two sketches are used to illustrate the text, one on 


ERE 


If the foregoing explanation of the possi- 
bilities of our plant has favorably impressed 
you, we will welcome an investigation, feeling 
convinced. of a mutual benefit. 


The Goodrich Printing Co. 


Four-forty-three Huron 
Toledo, Ohio 





Printing that leaves an Imprint. 
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the last page showing the firm’s artist at work (Fig. 3). 
That the folder has proved profitable to a gratifying 
degree, as the firm states, is easily believed. 


Franklin Complete Service. 

The Franklin Printing Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
has issued a folder to advertise what it terms the “ Frank- 
lin Complete Service.” The extract quoted below gives a 
good idea of how the printing business in general has 
expanded and how this particular company —as well as 
many others — have gone into the direct advertising field, 
with the result that it is ready to assume the responsibility 
of supplying in every detail the advertising and printing 
needs of a business concern. (Read Fig. 5.) 

In giving what might be called this extra service, a 
service of expert advertising, the Franklin Company does 
not allow you to lose sight of the fact that the product 
will also be the result of fine printing. No matter in what 
form or by whom prepared, your message must have good 
printing, it insists. It says: 

“The strength of a message is in its being read. To 
be read it must first appeal to the eye. It must have exact 
balance of text, illustration and quality of paper that, at 
first glance, impresses the people. The printed effect must 
please. Perhaps your message requires a simple, neat 
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folder or booklet, printed in black ink; perhaps a more 
elaborate creation printed in many colors. But fine print- 
ing — always.” 

The Franklin Company’s own folder meets all of the 
requirements just set forth. Certainly its printed effect 
pleases, and it is my guess that it will be read by any 


EXT TO PERSONAL CONTACT and a sample of 
your product, the combination of effort best fitted to 
increase sales is the careful preparation of reasons why the 
prospect should choose your product, plus the putting of those 
reasons on paper in a manner designed to attract the class of 
buyers you want. 


€ PRINTING IS THE MEANS of delivering your sales-message. 

. The end sought is profitable results. You judge the means by the 
end. If the printing used draws buyers to you, the efforts at getting 
buyers have been justified. It is when responses are scarce or nil that 
effort at preparation has largely been wasted. Lack of some essential 
(as viewed from your prospect's side) has rendered void that which 
otherwise might have brought a golden harvest. 


€ THE STRENGTH OF A MESSAGE is in its being read--- 

~ by the people you wish would buy your goods. To be read it 
mu first appeal to the eye. It must have that exact balance of text, 
illustration and quality of paper that, at firs glance, impresses the people 
you'want it to impress. The printed effect must please. The effect 
needed to please depends upon prospect and product. Perhaps your 
message requires a simple, neat folder or booklet, printed in black ink; 
perhaps a more elaborate creation printed in many colors. But fine 
printing---always. 


@ GIVE YOUR MESSAGE A CHANCE to make good, by 

~ clothing it in type, illustrations, ink and paper truly representative of 
your product, that it may be a li to the intelli of your 
prospect and, by its very appearance, instill into his " buying mind" a 
high regard for you and your goods. Your message will then have 
attained its purpose---it will have made good. 
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person who has any interest in print- 
ing from an advertising standpoint. 
The Franklin building, the new 
home of the company, is shown by a 
half-tone print tipped on the second 
page (Fig. 5). <A circular carried in 
the folder describes the new plant as 
a cheery, healthful, comfortable work- 
shop with new equipment to work 
with, which suggests good output. 


‘*At Your Service.”’ 


With “Service” as their motto, 
R. W. Robinson and A. W. Wright 
have built up a printing business in 
Trinidad, Colorado, that represents 
now an investment of $50,000, as com- 
pared to $100 capital at the time the 
plant was established in that city 
twenty-five years ago. In At Your 
Service (Fig. 7), a brochure which is 
the first of a series of direct-by-mail advertisements that 
the Robinson-Wright Printing Company is going to issue, 
the history of this plant and the success it has attained in 
a quarter of a century by religiously devoting itself to the 
matter of service is set forth, The make-up and typo- 
graphical appearance of this piece of advertising impress 


DVERTISING is a part 

of the machinery of 

business - a means to an end 
and not the end itself. 


Fig. 6. 


you with the good quality of printing and the careful 
attention to all details essential to printing that most 
likely is given to all orders executed by the firm. In dis- 
cussing printing service as it relates to this individual 
plant, the brochure says: 

“The Robinson-Wright Printing Company attributes 


¢ USE THE FRANKLIN COMPLETE SERVICE to make 
your printed matter the be for your purpose. We specialize in the 
preparation of forceful Direct-by-Mail Advertising. We suggest atten- 
ton-getting ideas for illustrations and display. Details covering the 
preparation of drawings, designs and plate making are cared for by us. 
If you desire we will prepare or edit the text. These services are exe- 
cuted under your direction, and during the progress of this work our 
Service Department becomes an active part of your organization, receiv- 
ing just as much of your personal attention as you may care to give. 


Let us show you the advantage of using Franklin Complete Service to 
make your printed matter best for your pursos=. Write, 
wire, telephone---or use the inclosed card. 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 


Lita 
Cone 
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its success to an everlasting and un- 
tiring effort to make each and every 
piece of work undertaken one of qual- 
ity in every respect, and by making 
the most of every order received — 
from the smallest card to the hand- 
somest bound book—has built up 
the largest general printing and 
blank book manufacturing establish- 
ment in the Southwest. 

“ Let me reiterate the thought that 
I wish to emphasize in the foregoing 
paragraph: ‘ By making the most of 
every piece of work undertaken.’ 
That spells service. Service and R-W 
are synonymous, for the R-W plant 
is the house that service built. Ser- 
vice is the tangible asset that is now 
on the job building this institution 
larger and still larger from year to 
year. [Good argument for service.] 

“This is the kind of printing and service you are glad 
to pay for, and you realize that it is cheaper by far in the 
long run.” 

The first page contains a group picture of all of the 
employees of the plant, disclosed, as you pick up the bro- 
chure, through a cut-out in the cover-page (Fig. 7). The 
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reader is then taken on a personal visit to all of the heads 
of departments, beginning with the partners, Mr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Wright, on page three (Fig. 8). There is an 
individual half-tone of each grouped on one page under 
the title “ Us.” The departments, advertising, pressroom, 
bindery, composing-room, sales, accounting, etc., are then 
taken up in order and you finish reading with the assur- 
ance that for a small city Trinidad has an exceptionally 
complete, well managed and well manned printing-plant, 
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able to give the buyer of printing a service that can 
usually be found only in the larger centers. 

The brochure is 9% by 12%, a size somewhat too large 
for convenience. The cover is in brown and green on 
brown cover stock, and a good quality of book stock is 
used on inside pages. A wide border in blue is used to 
good advantage throughout the publication. 


The Barta Press. 

The Barta Press, of Boston, is one of the printing 
firms that is calling attention to the complete service that 
it is prepared to offer all patrons, in the attractive and 
unusual publicity material that it is sending out. En- 
closed in a four-page leaflet are half a dozen small blot- 
ters, each a miniature from an advertisement forming 
part of a campaign that the company has been running in 
the Boston News Bureau. Says one of these exceptionally 
well printed blotters: 

“On the solid foundation of a time-tested knowledge of 
the best in printing art, we have built an organization 
thoroughly equipped to codperate completely in the client’s 
entire selling plan. We are always prepared to show 
how this kind of service can be applied to your selling 
problem.” 

The other advertisements, reduced in size and trans- 
ferred to the blotters, show what the Barta Press has been 
doing in furnishing printed material for big national 


advertisers. Each blotter carries the familiar trade-mark 
or design of some well-known manufacturing concern, 
ranging from automobiles to shingles, and the advertise- 
ments tell how this printing firm has aided each in carry- 
ing out extensive advertising campaigns. Here is a 
significant excerpt from one relating to the Barta Press 
service: 

“For your own campaign, local or national, we can 
relieve you of all details of plan, copy, illustration, engrav- 
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ing, printing and mailing. No matter how big or little 
your campaign, our organization is equipped to handle the 
whole of it to your complete satisfaction.” 

The advertising of the Barta Press ought to pull. 
When it couples the fact that the company has had a part 
in the direct advertising campaigns of such widely known 
business concerns with the constantly emphasized thought 
that it can codperate with you in every detail for putting 
on similar campaigns, it successfully instils a confidence 
in the character of the printing it does, but, more than 
that, offers in addition a proof of an immensely practical 
service that it is able to give. 

In the leaflet accompanying the blotters the Barta 
Press tells its patrons and prospective patrons of the dif- 
ference between cheap printing and good printing, pro- 
claiming that the only economical printed matter is the 
kind that is read. 

“You overlook the obvious truth whenever you get 
more interested in the first cost of printing than in the 
final cost of your printed publicity,” it is stated. ‘“ You 
know that the first cost is insignificant compared to the 
final cost of getting the message across to the readers. 

“You know that printed matter must be read before it 
can produce sales. Remember this every time that you 
are tempted to make the trifling preliminary saving that 
may make the whole effort a total loss.” 
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REVIEW OF PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING. 


BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


ENCLOSED in Ohio Print, the house-organ of the Ohio Printing & Pub- 
lishing Company, of Massillon, Ohio, is a patriotic blotter, printed in red, 
white and blue, with an attractive border of flags, on which there is 
found this interesting dissertation on ‘“ Printin’ and Printing ”’: 

“Printin’ is just what it sounds like — sloppy, slipshod, who cares, 
anything goes sort of stuff, with pale ink, battered type, uneven margins, 
and all of the other atrocities which we see every day on a piece of 
printin’. It’s just printin’— that’s all. 

“Printing is the other kind — full-inked, clean-faced, carefully bal- 
anced, properly displayed. It is sent out in the hope that by its own 
attractiveness it will bring in more jobs. There are still some printers 
who do printin’, We do printing.” 


THE calendar card of the Marchbanks Press for August has a short 
article dealing with the effectiveness of proper type arrangement. It 
declares that while most of us read newspapers, busy persons do not read 
the advertisements for they do not look inviting enough. The same thing 
holds true of circulars, the card asserts. 

“Now, all of these can easily be made attractive and legible,” the 
Marchbanks Press says. “It only requires some thought as to the idea 
to be conveyed and the way to present it. We read a piece of copy before 
we attempt to set it. Common sense and good taste are all that are 
required to properly arrange your printed message.” 

In a small folder the Marchbanks Press draws a comparison between 
the knowledge that goes to make good printing and the mastering of the 
piecolo. When you learn to play a piccolo, all you have to do is to learn 
the eight notes of the scale, and when you have mastered these you can 
play anything. Similarly, the folder says, twenty-six arbitrary little 
signs making up the alphabet, properly memorized, go to make up the 
printing business. But the musician who spends all of his time in per- 
fecting his grace in the use of eight tone relations does not always suc- 
ceed, and so it is in printing. This firm does not claim to know all there 
is to be known about printing, but says it has surrounded a few principles 
that admit of as many variations as the musical scale, and these are 
adapted to printing problems. 


AMONG the interesting features of Eclipse, the house-organ of the 
Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
July and August numbers, are picture-stories describing ‘‘ What you get 
for a dollar ”’ when you order a zine etching and another on ‘“‘ What you 
get for two dollars in buying a half-tone on copper.’’ In the first are 
shown nineteen processes by illustration, and in the second, twenty-two. 
Besides the effect of making the buyer feel sure that he is getting his 
money’s worth in buying from the Eclipse, these stories give an excellent 
insight into the process of making plates that ought to be of interest to 
the users of cuts. 

The August number of Eclipse points out that it is the patriotie duty 
of the public to cease hoarding metal in the shape of useless half-tones, 
electrotypes and zine etchings and release a vast accumulation for war 
needs. If this is done, it is noted that there will never come a time when 
the Government will have to restrict the use of metals. 


THE Foster & PARKES COMPANY, of Nashville, Tennessee, is helping 
in the “ more business ” propaganda by sending out a blotter of striking 
appearance. The blotter is in red with a thin white border, and on the 
left the figure of a trumpeter in blue. Across the enameled back in large 
white letters appears this: ‘‘ Keep Business Normal.” 


THERE is an increasing tendency among printers to enlighten the buy- 
ing public in their advertising literature regarding the fact that the sort 
of printing that gets the desired results is that which possesses quality — 
the kind that takes time, study, care and greater expense to produce. The 
Monroe Printing Company, of Huntsville, Alabama, is doing this in an 
excellent folder which it has recently issued. ‘‘ The sweetness of low 
prices never equals the bitterness of low quality,” is one of the axioms it 
prints. Service first, rather than price, gets the second order, the com- 
pany adds. The Monroe Company asserts that it strives to see how well 
and not how cheap it can do printing, and that this method has saved 
patrons money in the run of the year and a “‘ heap ”’ of peace of mind. 

The company appeals to business men to individualize their stationery. 
For producing letter-heads that will give the best impression, the firm 
maintains a special department to provide expert service to customers. 
The folder is made distinctive because of the make-up and colorwork, 
and the contents, brief and to the point, leave the reader with a clear 
idea of the value of quality printing. 


Ask from the inserts advertising office supplies handled by the com- 
pany, the August number of Sterling Impressions, a publicity folder 
issued monthly by the Sterling Printing Company, of Fremont, Ohio, 
contains little that would tend to interest a buyer of printing or that 
would even cause him to have the remotest thought of printing. Perhaps 
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it was not intended to do either, yet it is set forth in the flag that the 
publication is issued ‘‘ in the interests of those who desire good printed 
matter as well as in the interests of the Sterling Printing Company.” 
There are three articles in the small folder, all reprint. One is on the 
subject of ‘‘ Promises,” another on “ Thrift,’’ and the third deals with 
how far one can see, ending with a moral. As a piece of publicity, we 
have our doubts about the returns it will bring to the reader or to the 
printing company. 

MucuH is heard within the printing trade of the merits and even neces- 
sity of a cost-finding system, but seldom do you see it cited in publicity 
material as an argument for printing jobs. The Wayne (Neb.) Herald 
Job Printing Department, in its blotter for August, tells the public 
that in that shop, as a result of the cost-finding system, customers are 
assured a uniform charge per hour for all time spent on any particular 
class of work. ‘‘ We know to a penny our hour-costs in each depart- 
ment,”’ says the company, “‘ and charge only enough to cover the cost and 
a very reasonable profit. No overcharge to one patron to compensate 
for loss occasioned by too low a charge to another. Our system’s the 
reason.” 


THE U. S. BANK NoTE CompPANy, of Indianapolis, operated by Levy 
Brothers & Co., in a circular recently issued, tells why business must be 
greatly increased in this country as a result of war expenditures, and is 
preparing for a big increased activity in printing occasioned by orders 
expected from business concerns. The optimistic trend of this piece of 
publicity work, emphasizing the confidence the company has in the busi- 
ness future, is shown throughout, and, incidentally, by the statement that 
despite the withdrawal of men for military service, the stringent scarcity 
of paper and other materials, and the unprecedented demand for sta- 
tionery products, the firm is determined to sustain its service in every 
particular, and is prepared for overtime and night shifts to meet the 
constantly growing demands, if they are necessary to give the proper 
time and individual attention to each customer's order. 





IMPROVING INDIVIDUAL EFFICIENCY. 


The productivity of industry is not increased solely by 
the improvement of tools and organization. While it is 
important that every worker shall be supplied with the 
most effective tools, it is still more important that every 
worker shall be individually developed to a high degree of 
intelligence and efficiency, for that is not only a means to 
an end, but the very end itself. 

Industrial development of itself naturally raises the 
level of living conditions. The withholding of capital 
from direct distribution by investing it in more and im- 
proved equipment, as we have seen, is not a permanent 
withholding, but eventually increases the supply of goods 
for consumption. But the increase can be multiplied over 
and over again by increasing the efficiency of the workers. 
Employers are coming to see that there are direct results 
in productivity from policies which call out the willing and 
interested codperation of the wage-earners. The employers 
who lead in the adoption of up-to-date equipment are likely 
to also lead in liberal policies toward labor. It is becoming 
a common thing for important business houses to provide 
for the broad education of their employees, on the ground 
that they can not afford to have inefficient help. This is a 
natural evolution, but one that will move with increasing 
rapidity as it produces results, and as the progressive ele- 
ment by the sheer superiority of its methods comes into 
larger control of industry. The employer who is not enter- 
prising enough to have up-to-date equipment can not sur- 
vive in the long run against the competitor who has it, and 
the employer who does not know how to win the loyal sup- 
port of his helpers will fall behind for the same reason. 

There is the same division of opinion among employers 
as to policies toward wage-earners as there is in the public 
mind over the question of price regulation, and in the pub- 
lic attitude toward capital accumulations. One view puts 
the emphasis upon immediate results, upon division of the 
present product, while the other view emphasizes the possi- 
bility of enlarging the product.— The National City Bank 
of New York. 
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ESTIMATING COSTS ON JOB-WORK.* 
BY G. F. DARROW. 

HAVE never gone into the utmost refine- 
ment of a cost system where the expense 
of operating it would be more than the 
profit derived by the country printer, but 
I use a plan of ascertaining costs which 
2 =4 I think has a basis of plain common sense 
AOI: and the elementary principles of good book- 
"Keeping. The question before us when we 
are asked to figure on a job is, “ How much will be the 
cost of producing it?” and we must understand the items 
of costs which enter into the job in order to answer it 
intelligibly. In the first place, there are certain expenses 
that can not be evaded. They are generally denominated 
as “ fixed charges.” Now let us take a hypothetical news- 
paper plant also doing jobwork such as we are all familiar 
with — a regular run of work, in fact. 

Suppose this plant does a business of, say, $7,000 a 
year, $3,500 of which is advertising and subscription 
receipts, and $3,500 job-printing, and its equipment is 
worth $5,000. You will find that there will be certain 
regular expenses that must be met. Let us enumerate 
them and their probable amount each year: 
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Insurance 


Gas or gasoline 

Depreciation, ten per cent on $5,000 
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Freight and cartage 

General expense, such as postage, telephone, taxes, bad debts, 
office help, water rates, rollers, rags, oil, ete 

Salary of self 


500.00 
50.00 


1,200.00 
$2,800.00 

The only two items that I think any of you would seri- 
ously question might be the item of depreciation and the 
salary of the manager. Regarding depreciation, I think 
the average of ten per cent annually is too low rather 
than too high. Regarding the salary of the proprietor, 
he certainly is entitled to as much pay as his best man, 
and as much as he would expect to receive were he work- 
ing for any one else. The evasion of this item is respon- 
sible for a very loose way of estimating costs, and a cause 
for disappointment when the year’s business is summed up. 

We have now arrived at the fixed charge of $2,800, 
which would be properly divided between the newspaper 
end and the job-printing end, and as the receipts of each 
are supposed to be $3,500, $1,400 of the overhead charge 
would be properly charged to each. 

We next arrive at the first basis of cost, and if you 
are figuring on a job costing $35, your first item should 
be $14 as the cost of doing business. In order to simplify 
matters, I go farther in my system and add to the over- 
head charges for the year the entire cost of labor charged 
to job-printing, and divide this by the total number of 
hours devoted to job-work for the year, and this gives you 
the hour-cost of your labor. In a country newspaper 
office this cost of labor will be from 80 to 90 cents an 
hour, and this is a proper basis to figure as its cost on 
job-work. If then you add other known items of cost, such 
as paper, ink, etc., you will get closely at the cost of the 
job. If you add to this a certain proper percentage for 
profit, you should arrive at the price you would ask your 
customer for a job. 


*The substance of an address delivered by G. F. Darrow, publisher of 
the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Advance, before the Northern New York Press 
Association. 
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Now, this system is all right to apply to the job for 
which you give a price after it is finished. The difficulty 
is to apply it to jobs on which we have to bid. With labor 
at almost a dollar an hour it is important not to make a 
mistake as to the time it takes to do a job, and in many 
cases it must be a matter of experience and judgment. I 
am prone to say that most of us, in our eagerness to get 
work, underestimate this item. The foreman is usually 
apt to be oversanguine, and I have found that it is the 
safest way to add about twenty per cent to the time of 
your most careful estimate. There are bound to be con- 
tingencies that you can not foresee. Your customers will 
make changes in proofs that you do not dare charge extra 
for. You may be dissatisfied with some portion of the 
job and want it reset yourself. You may have to wait 
for proof while the press is idle, or there may be changes 
in lock-up. If you are estimating on cylinder presswork 
after a liberal allowance for make-ready, 750 or 800 im- 
pressions an hour is all that should be allowed. On job- 
bers, 800 to 1,200, according to their size, is probably 
correct. Personally, the item that I have had the most 
trouble with is locking up and justifying forms. I think 
in this I have made more errors in my estimates than in 
any other element of the work, and feel sure that others 
have erred in this respect in like measure. 

Great care should be exercised to include in your esti- 
mate every item of cost. It is a very easy matter when 
figuring up on a piece of paper to omit something that may 
knock your profit off its feet. In order to avoid that I 
have a blank prepared, on which is printed every item of 
cost that is likely to enter into a job. This blank I use 
for figuring every job upon which I am called to make 
a bid. The first division of the blank is for stock and 
should record all the stock used on the job and its cost. 
There is a charge for cutting stock which frequently is 
not allowed for, and the time spent in cutting cards for 
small jobs is often surprising. There should be a profit 
charged on stock of from ten to twenty-five per cent. 

There should in many jobs be an allowance for spoiled 
stock and waste. When this allowance is called for it 
should be at least five per cent. I do not know that any 
other division calls for special mention till we get to ink. 
This is frequently overlooked, but it is a considerable 
aggregate item of cost and should be included in every job 
which goes through the plant. 

My method of procedure with every job is as follows: 
The copy for the job is sent to the job-room in a large 
envelope with instructions regarding it and with the num- 
ber of the job upon it. In the office I preserve a record 
blank of the job with the same number upon it. Each 
employee is provided with a time-ticket and records the 
exact amount of time employed on each job. These time- 
tickets are returned to the office each day, and the amount 
of time and any other information is entered on the job- 
record blank and added up, giving the actual recorded 
cost of the job. Compare the actual itemized cost of the 
job with your previous itemized estimate of the job and, 
believe me, you will often have a lesson on the proneness 
of man to error, and a graphic illustration of the differ- 
ence between estimated and actual profits. 

If you carefully keep these records, and study them, 
your ability to correctly bid on work will increase. You 
may sometimes lose a job that you would otherwise get 
at a loss, but as we are all in the business to make a liv- 
ing and not for glory, it is just as well to let the other 
fellow have a taste of pure glory, while you gather in the 
profit yourself. The advantages made possible by the profit 
will remain long after the glory is forgotten. 
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By Joun J. PLEGER, Author of ‘* Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches.” 


Stamping Ribbon. 


There comes a time when every finisher or stamper is 
called upon to stamp either silk or satin ribbon for badges. 
The cutting of the ribbon in desired lengths is, of course, 
the first operation. The ribbon is cut large enough for 
two badges. If the ribbon is two inches wide and a six- 
inch length is desired, cut a piece of binders’ board twelve 
and one-half inches long and about three inches wide. 
Wind the ribbon around this board six or eight times, then 
take a sharp knife and separate it at the folds on both 
ends. Repeat this until the required number of strips 
have been cut. 

The next operation is to cut a feed-board on which the 
ribbon is to be laid before placing it in the stamping 
machine. This is done by cutting a piece of No. 25 tar- 
board for the bottom and a piece of card or pressboard for 
the top, each five by twelve and one-half inches. Cut a 
strip of book-cloth two by twelve and one-half inches, place 
the tar and pressboard together, glue the strip of cloth 
and cover one end so that one inch will be attached to both 
boards. Now cut a strip of cardboard one inch wide and 
the length of the board, and glue it onto the inside of the 
tar-board even with the edge which is opposite the cloth 
hinge. 

Glue the dies to the machine platen, or if type is to be 
used, lock it in the chase as has been described in a pre- 
ceding installment. Place a ribbon on the feed-board, lay 
it on the bed of the machine with the cloth hinge to the 
back and with one inch of the feed-board extending beyond 
the bed. This extension will facilitate feeding in the sub- 
sequent operation. Run down the machine and center the 
die or type on the ribbon. As the ribbon is cut for two 
badges set the gages for the left on the right side, and 
the gages for the right on the left side. The back gage 
should be a piece of brass rule; this can be glued to the 
bed or laid on, the two slotted rear gages placed on top 
and the two bolts tightened. Now take an impression on 
the pressboard and cut out the board where the impression 
has been made so that the type or die will pass through 
the opening when stamping. When this has been done, 
regulate the impression on the ribbon, and turn on the 
heat from one-half to three-fourths of an hour before 
stamping begins. 

It is sometimes advisable to take a blank impression 
before sizing to facilitate laying on the gold-leaf, and lay- 
ing down the fuzz, or nap, where the gold is to hold. If 
this is required, great care must be taken so that the 
second impression registers exactly with the first. This 
can best be accomplished by inserting, from beneath, a 
pin on each end of the tar-board. Place the ribbon on tk: 
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The purpose of this department is to make printers better acquainted with the foundation principles of good bookbinding. 
general interest regarding bookbinding will be answered and subjoined to these articles. Specific information can be 
arranged for by addressing Mr. Pleger, care of The Inland Printer Company. 
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board and pins, and then take an impression. Before mak- 
ing the second impression, the ribbon is placed on the pins 
in the holes made by the first impression. This method 
prevents doubling of impressions in stamping. 

For gold stamping, use any of the glairs or sizes pre- 
pared for that purpose. Place a liberal supply in a china 
bowl, take a soft sponge or camel’s-hair brush and apply 
the size to the ribbon. Too much will cause the ribbon 
to curl and too little will not hold the gold —a little expe- 
rience will soon enable one to judge the right amount. 
The strokes should be even and the same place should not 
be gone over more than twice. When the ribbon is sized 
it should be laid out on a board and left to dry. 

The laying on of the gold or metal must not begin 
until the size feels dry. If blanking has been resorted to, 
proceed with the operation of laying on; if not, take a 
strip of board the length of the ribbon and mark it as a 
guide for laying on. If metal is used, oil need not be used; 
and for gold-leaf it should be used sparingly, as it is likely 
to stain the ribbon. 

After the laying-on operation has been completed take 
the first ribbon, lay it between the feed-board and place 
the feed-board in the machine. If all is ready for the 
stamping operation, proceed by feeding the feed-board first 
to the right, then to the left, or vice versa. Should any 
portion of the die or type fail to adhere to the ribbon the 
probability is that the machine is not hot enough, pro- 
vided, of course, the size used was of the proper consis- 
tency and has been applied as directed. Should that be 
the case, allow the machine to become a trifle hotter and 
try another ribbon. If the machine is too hot the gold 
will have a brassy appearance and blister. A little ex- 
perience will soon enable one to determine the proper 
degree of heat. When all has been done as directed, pro- 
ceed with the stamping by feeding the feed-board on which 
the ribbon has been placed in the machine to the right and 
then to the left. During the operation it is well to wipe 
the surplus gold from one occasionally so as to be sure 
that the proper degree of heat is maintained. Should any 
portion of the die or type fail to adhere to the ribbon, place 
another piece of gold-leaf on top and take another impres- 
sion, but somewhat slower this time. The utmost care is 
required so that the second impression is exactly on that 
of the first. When all the surplus gold or metal has been 
removed, take the ribbon to the cutting-machine, trim both 
ends and cut them in two. 

Another method of stamping ribbon is with gilding or 
finishing powder. To do this, proceed as above described, 
but, instead of using the liquid size, sprinkle the powder 
on the ribbon. To lay on the gold, take a book containing 
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the gold-leaf and cut it up into convenient strips. In sep- 
arating the leaves, one side will adhere to the tissue paper 
and it can be lifted with the fingers to the ribbon in the 
proper place. Place the feed-board, with the ribbon be- 
tween, in the machine and take an impression; remove the 
tissue paper, place the feed-board in the machine a second 
time and take another impression. The second impression 
will give the gold-leaf the desired luster. The machine 
must not be as hot as when stamping with a liquid size. 

Some stampers prefer to lay the gold-leaf on the press 
or cardboard frame, which requires more feed-boards to 
lay on enough to keep the stamper busy. To do this, rub 
a little oil on the frame after the ribbon has been placed 
between the feed-board; and lay the gold-leaf on top. In 
this ease, the gold-leaf must be cut long enough so that 
both ends touch the frame. This method requires but one 
impression, and leaves the gold bright. Badges stamped 
with powder will not hold the gold as well as those stamped 
with a liquid size. 

The feed-board methods given above, although produc- 
tive of good results, are considered too slow by many 
stampers. The following seems to overcome all possible 
objections which can be made against the above methods. 
Cut the ribbon, as above described, and an equal number 
of pieces of thin cardboard, straw, pulp, or binders’ board. 
Cut the board twelve and one-half by three and one-half. 
Count off ten to twenty pieces of board, far or run out 
one end about three-sixteenths of an inch and apply a 
thick paste; then take off two boards and place the pasted 
end of the one on the unpasted end of the other. Repeat 
this until all the boards have been so laid. Take the first 
boards, open them up and place the ribbon on the board 
even on one side with the right side up. Repeat this with 
the balance and lay them on top of each other; the weight 
of the board will stick the ribbon to the board. If the rib- 
bon is two inches wide, one and one-half inches of board 
will not be covered by the ribbon which is used as the feed 
end. This method dispenses with the feed-board as above 
described for the other methods. The danger of the ribbon 
curling is entirely eliminated. The laying-on operation is 
the same as above described. There is less danger of 
doubling impressions when blanking or patching must be 
resorted to. When all ribbon is stamped, trim off one- 
fourth of an inch on both ends and cut the ribbon in two. 


Trimming Heads and Tails of Blank Books. 

A California printer writes: “I shall be pleased to 
know the reason for trimming the heads and tails of 
blank books after the books are rounded. We trim our 
books on all sides before the books are rounded.” 

Answer.— Blank books are usually trimmed on the 
fore-edge, colored or marbled, glued upon the back and 
rounded. The hinges are then made and the books pressed 
on the round for a few hours. They are then taken from 
the press and strapped with leather fleshers or goat splits 
and allowed to dry. After the books are thoroughly dry, 
the heads and tails are trimmed by filling in the concave 
on the fore-edge and the convex on the back with scrap 
paper. Several layers of strawboard are placed on the 
top to take up the swell in the back. The book should be 
placed in the machine with the back to the right so that the 
knife will cut against the back. After trimming, the books 
are colored or marbled and the remaining operations con- 
tinued in their regular and logical order. 

This method gives a perfectly smooth edge and elim- 
inates “ starts,” which are so common when the books are 
trimmed all around, due to uneven jogging before or after 
gluing the back. On marbled work, the books must be 
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rounded before marbling can commence; any other method 
would result in distorting the pattern. There is no objec- 
tion to trimming the books all around, provided care is 
taken in the subsequent operations. The best shops trim 
the books after strapping, in order to produce the very 
best results. 
To Determine Number of Sheets to be Folded in a 
Section for Patent-Back Guards. 

A North Carolina printer writes: “ We have a small 
bindery and have frequent calls for patent-back blank 
books. We sew the sections on guards and are puzzled to 
know how to determine the number of sheets in a section 
on the different weights of paper. We seem to make the 
mistake of getting too big a bulge in the back.” 

Answer.— To determine the number of sheets to be 
folded in a section for patent-back guards, fold five sheets 
and lay the folded edge against the folded edge of the 
guard; lay your thumb or finger on top, and if they appear 
to be equal in thickness, proceed with the folding; if it 
appears too thin, add one sheet; if too thick, remove one 
or more sheets. The thickness of the section should be 
equal to the thickness of the guard when folded. Avoid 
too thick a thread in sewing, especially on thick books. 
On thin books a certain amount of swell is required to 
produce a satisfactory round. On thick books too much 
swell is objectionable, hence care must be taken in the 
selection of the thread and the folded section must never 
be thicker than the folded guard. If anything, it should 
be just a little thinner than the guard, to provide for the 
thread in the fold of the section. After the sections are 
sewed to the guards, they should always be pressed before 
the second sewing is attempted. 


Round-Corner Lapper. 

With this round-corner lapper, any bookbinder can, 
with very little practice, turn in more than twice the 
number of round corners and do much better work than by 
the old way of turning in with a folder. It will turn in the 
leather on flexible or stiff covers, from the smallest pocket 
memorandum to the largest blank book. It is made with 
different-sized ends, adapting it to any size cover or any 
thickness of leather. It can also be used on cloth, duck 
or paper covers. The tool is cut very accurately, finely 
polished, nickel-plated and does not easily break or wear 


out. 
Roll Cloth Cutting Table. 


This contrivance will take six rolls of book cloth up to 
forty-two inches. The rolls of cloth are held on iron rods, 
which are fitted in the uprights on the frame and can be 
removed at will. The cloth from any of the rolls passes 
down to the bottom of the frame under a pressure roll and 
over the table. A cutting groove or slot lined with steel 
is near the pressure roll. A measuring gage, marked off 
in inches, which is set according to the desired length, is 
on the table. The cloth is pulled up to the gage and the 
knife pulled through the cloth in the steel-lined groove of 
the table. This operation is repeated until the required 
number of pieces have been cut. They are then taken to 
the cutting-machine and cut into widths as required. This 
table is very handy in any bindery. 


Book Cloth Cutting Gage. 

This device is made to gage and cut book cloth from the 
roll. The arms are marked off into half inches up to 
twenty-four inches. The length of the cutting edge, which 
is faced with brass, is forty-two inches. There is a raised 


handle-bar twenty-four inches long which makes it con- 
venient to handle. 
any bindery. 


This gage can be used to advantage in 
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A HAVEN FOR EDITORIAL BRAIN-FAG. 


BY EDGAR WHITE. 





PERC EOPLE have long noticed that the news- 
= |=] papers of Oklahoma were characterized by 
breezy, optimistic expressions. Things are 
always going all right in the new State of 
the West. The rains come just as needed, 
the chinch and potato bugs stop at the 
state line, and when a farmer takes a 
~ notion he wants to rest up a bit or take 
his family and go traveling he walks over his big estate 
some morning, taps an oil gusher and lives luxuriously on 
the royalties therefrom. 

That is what one gathers from reading the Oklahoma 
newspapers, and he wonders how all these pleasant things 
come about. Now the secret is out — the secret of why all 
these pencil-pushers of Oklahoma are always seeing the 
rainbow and cashing in on its promises. 

Editors who toil day in and day out, with never a rest, 
do not see the rosy tinge of life. Their fountain of imag- 
ination dries up and they become mere machines. Edgar 
S. Bronson, long the efficient and popular secretary of the 
Oklahoma Press Association, realized this fact and com- 
mented on it to his brethren of the press. While admit- 
ting it was true, they asked what he was going to do 
about it. 

“T have an idea,” said Mr. Bronson. 

“ Yes? ” 

“We need an editorial home among the mountains, 
close to some good fishing-holes, with plenty of shade and 
green grass, where we can sit and smoke and listen to the 
song of the birds and the frogs— if you want to call it 
singing — and see the sun rise in gorgeous splendor above 
the snow-white peaks, or go down in amethyst, ruby, sap- 
phire and all the colors those five-cent-a-word writers tell 
us about, with nothing in the world to do but enjoy our- 
selves. We will have a push button, and while sitting out 
on the broad veranda in a big easy chair, a courteous 
servitor will fetch us more cigars and lemonade and ginger 
snaps, and other necessaries of life, and every day will be 
one glad, sweet song.” 

“Sounds good,” cried the editors, “but it will cost 
money.” 

“ Sure, but I have that worked out, too.” 

And so the press gang of Oklahoma has just com- 
pleted Mr. Bronson’s dream castle or editorial clubhouse. 
It is 45 by 145 feet, with two stories and a roof garden. 
There are ten guest-rooms, a community kitchen and cots 
for 200 guests. A man is there on duty all the time, and 
the editors are privileged to go and come when they please, 
at a nominal expense. It is putting into absolute com- 
mission Mr. Bronson’s plan in every detail, and because of 
it the editorial brain of Oklahoma has become rejuvenated 
or re-created, whenever the machinery runs down, and the 
toilers go back to their desks and write all those nice things 
you have been reading about their State. 

But, you ask, how was the thing done? Whoever heard 
of a lot of editors raising $15,000 just for a playhouse? 

The idea was one which puts Mr. Bronson in the class 
of real promoters. Of course, it was worked out with the 
loyal assistance and support of his brethren of the craft. 
Every editor in the State was asked to donate a certain 
amount of advertising space. This they did cheerfully. 
There were 221 papers that entered the plan. The space 
donated would figure up, at regular rates, $16,000. Then 
Mr. Bronson tackled the big job — which was to sell that 
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space for cash. It was a campaign to his liking. In a 
remarkably short time he had closed deals for $15,000 
worth of advertising, and the clubhouse and grounds were 
assured. 

The haven for editorial brain-fag, as some wag of the 
profession has nicknamed it, is at Medicine Park, Okla- 
homa, nine miles north of Fort Sill, at the edge of Fort 
Sill government reservation. It is at the foot of Mount 
Scott, in the Wichita Mountains. On the other side of the 
mountains is a government preserve. There is a fine 
stream near by where the editors can catch bass and all 








Edgar S. Bronson, 
Secretary, Oklahoma Press Association. 


sorts of fish. The selection is a good one. It is an inspira- 
tion, and the editors all go home and write fine stories 
about it. So pleased are the Oklahoma editors over the 
haven, that the latch-string now hangs out to the entire 
editorial world to visit them and make themselves at home. 
It is the one place where hospitality reigns on high and 
everything is conducted in a manner that will make you 
feel the Oklahoma press gang is mighty glad to see you. 

Mr. Bronson, who managed this deal, is a Missourian. 
He and his partner, N. A. Nichols, have for ten years or 
more been associated in the publication of Oklahoma 
papers. They are operating the Canadian Publishing 
Company, which gets out the El Reno American, which 
has over 7,000 readers. 

Mr. Bronson began his career as a newspaper man in 
Oklahoma by issuing the Thomas Daily Tribune in what 
was practically a corn field. He says that he did his first 
editorial work there seated on a cracker box in a tent, 
with a pine board across his knees for a desk. This board 
came in handy between times to chase away curious cows 
and pigs which attempted to invade the flimsy editorial 
sanctum. 

“N. A. Nichols and myself went out to Oklahoma for 
the purpose of establishing our torch of civilization in 
1902,” said Mr. Bronson. “ We were among a trainload 
of people from Trenton, Missouri. The engineman knew 
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when he had reached Thomas by a man on the right-of- 
way who gave the signal. All else was earth and sky. 
But, pretty soon, we had visitors. They were Indians, 
who came over to see the white brother put up his wig- 
wams and hear the band play. 

“That band, by the way, earned its wage. It went 
through the répertoire time and again, and was on the job 
morning, noon and night. The Indians liked that. 

“The tents and shacks were rapidly put up, and our 
little daily paper, printed on a job-press, had a circulation 
of about a thousand. Some of the Indians came in and 
subscribed on account of the patent medicine pictures. 


who can read print. In the circumstances, the publication 
of carefully prepared Indian stories has been temporarily 
postponed.” 

Thomas is now a thriving little city, with every modern 
improvement. Bronson and Nichols purchased and devel- 
oped large farms about town and made considerable money. 
They finally sold out and purchased the El Reno Amer- 
ican, a paper which has become prosperous and influential. 

“T have been in the newspaper game some twenty-five 
years,” remarked Mr. Bronson, “during which time I 
have been connected with people in the cities and in the 
country, but I do not recall any period of my experience 











Clubhouse and Home for Oklahoma Editors. 


“Tt was the most hopeful crowd of people you ever 
saw — those Thomas boomers. It was just like a mining 
camp where a big strike had been made. They had to put 
up with privations they would never have endured back 
in Missouri, but out there they took what came and 
laughed over it. The first week or so a four-room building 
served as a hotel, and the guests were measured to the 
inch and allowed to purchase floor space for the night. 
There wasn’t a foot of empty space when the patrons 
turned in.” 

Town lots sold briskly; people came and went on 
every train, and the editors of the Tribune had no trouble 
to fill their columns with news. It was all of a most opti- 
mistic nature— showing the sunny side of life. The 
crowded condition of the hotel was pointed to as an evi- 
dence of coming prosperity. The Indian brother was 
treated as a picturesque asset of the land. Before leaving 
Missouri, Mr. Bronson secured a pocketful of new sub- 
scribers on the strength of some Indian stories that he 
expected to print in the Tribune. After the paper had 
run a while, and no Indian stories appeared, the Missouri 
subscribers began to grumble. They did not know whether 
to regard it as a breach of faith or just as a matter of 
indifference. Finally, light was shed on the subject by an 
explanation offered in the paper, as follows: 

“ Little Chief and Brave Bear, with a hundred Chey- 
enne bucks, squaws and papooses, have arrived and 
pitched their tepees around the Tribune office. Many of 
the bucks are wearing tomahawks and sinister expres- 
sions. It is said that among them is a stalwart red man 


which gave me quite as many interesting thrills as that 
when I edited the Daily Tribune in a tent, with a tallow 
candle for an illuminating system.” 


A LOVE FOR THE ART. 


When pressed to adopt the costing system, we have 
heard that a good many printers intimate that they are in 
business out of love for the art, and that, in such cases as 
theirs, to bring hard-headed business methods into conflict 
with their culture would be detrimental to their artistic 
development. This is scarcely an intelligent view to take; 
a man may have a love for his art, but, if so, it is all the 
more necessary that he endeavor to protect it against the 
influences of cheap commercialism and the evils of cut 
prices, for a genuine love of printing should always tend 
to the elevation of the trade in both technical and financial 
departments. The printer who has a love for his trade and 
is yet compelled to work long hours for small profits can 
searcely consider his love genuine, and most people would 
likely consider him an enemy of the profession rather 
than an admirer. There is an unlimited field of oppor- 
tunity for raising the status of printing, and, at the same 
time, making it more profitable. The printer who sacri- 
fices his time and health because he declines to demand a 
fair return for his efforts is not a martyr to his love for 
art, but a stumbling-block to real achievement and devel- 
opment in the business with which he is connected.— Brit- 
ish and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
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MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 
advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


‘*Insert and Send Bill.’’ 


A concern in Portland, Oregon, recently sent hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, of advertising orders to as many 
papers in various States of the Middle West, with instruc- 
tions to insert the advertising for three months and send 
the bill. Hundreds of publishers ran the advertising, but 
when they sent the bill each one learned that the company 
had surrendered its lease on a certain postoffice box, and 
that its mail was no longer deliverable. Probably many 
thousands of subscribers sent the $1 asked for by the com- 
pany, and have learned that the concern was fraudulent, 
and are wondering why the local newspaper admitted such 
advertising to its columns. Perhaps they do not know, 
and so consider the publisher a party to the fraud. Per- 
haps they do know, and, instead of considering the pub- 
lisher a knave, take the other familiar alternative. 

Knowing personally many of the publishers who ac- 
cepted this advertising, I know them to be both honest and 
intelligent, and that this fraudulent advertising “ got by ” 
just simply because they were “too busy.” Being “ too 
busy ” they took time to do a certain amount of work for 
nothing, and also placed themselves in a wrong light before 
certain of their readers. 

For some reason, there has been a large revival lately 
of this “ insert-and-send-bill ” advertising — at least that 
is my experience. The time-tried publisher can generally 
decide what is fraudulent at a glance, and discards the 
order forthwith. But, occasionally, its character is not 
clear, and then, instead of accepting it, the thing to do 
is to write the advertiser the rate, require advance pay- 
ment, and insist upon a statement from a banker, post- 
master or other reliable third party that the business 
advertised is legitimate. That will weed out the fraudulent 
concern and result in a saving of money and self-respect 
by the publisher. Occasionally it will disclose a good 
account and a legitimate advertiser who appreciates the 
character of the medium which he is patronizing. 

There is really no good reason for so much of this class 
of advertising being accepted without question by the 
country press. An investment of a moment’s time and a 
postage stamp will sort the good from the bad, and save 
the publisher from committing a serious mistake. The 
principal damage after all is not in the small monetary 
loss involved, but in the damage to prestige which the 
country press thereby suffers. Every such advertisement 
carelessly published gives point and substance to the whole- 
sale charges of incompetency too freely heaped upon the 
country press in certain quarters. Therefore, the editor 
who does not carefully guard his own columns injures not 
only himself but the whole fraternity. Not all publishers 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


guarantee their advertising, though there is no good reason 
why they should not, but all publishers can learn to exer- 
cise ordinary business prudence in guarding their columns. 


No Money in This, Either. 


While on the subject, I recall that I recently noticed 
what looked like a promising bit of foreign advertising in 
an exchange, and wrote to the publisher as to the source 
of the copy (which, by the way, is one method, though 
not a very good one, of building up foreign advertising). 
The publisher replied, giving the name of an agent who 
had departed this life about a year before leaving an 
estate of unpaid publishers’ bills. Certainly the owner of 
a good live advertising agency, knowing the source of 
that advertising, would not be likely to place a higher 
value on the space in this paper than the publisher did 
himself, and yet the paper has a good news service and is 
published in a good field. The publisher is innocent of any 
conception of advertising except as it fills a certain amount 
of space in the paper and sometimes produces revenue. 


Jumbling of Receipts Produces Loss. 


My attention has recently been called to the practice of 
many publishers, and groups of publishers, of figuring 
their display advertising costs low on account of carrying 
a large volume of legal advertising at legal rates. Some 
years ago, as a member of the Minnesota Committee on 
Advertising Costs, I advocated and still advocate — but 
only as a rule of thumb method — that advertising cost 
may be ascertained by subtracting the receipts from legals, 
readers and subscriptions from the gross cost of the paper. 
This method was adopted only to establish a minimum, and 
find a cost below which the newspaper could not be pub- 
lished except at a loss. 

But when the amount of legal advertising is so large 
as to produce a considerable revenue, then the method 
should not be used, because it gives a display advertising 
cost considerably below the real cost as ascertained by 
a logical distribution method, and leaves the newspaper 
with a display advertising rate which is not compensatory 
if the volume of legal advertising drops off. 

A publisher recently justified his low advertising rate 
to me by citing this method, and on checking over his busi- 
ness I found that he had a very heavy load of legal adver- 
tising. When asked how he justified his high legal rate 
on a cost basis, he said he took the receipts from subscrip- 
tions, display and readers and subtracted same from the 
gross cost to get the cost of the legals. Of course this 
gave him approximately the legal rate as the cost. The 
significant thing about this absurd reasoning is that it 
shows the widespread tendency to set display rates at what 
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the publisher thinks he has to have or can get instead of 
making the display advertising stand alone. Some very 
good publishers are doing this very thing, and are unjusti- 
fiably holding down the standard of display rates. If a 
publisher’s rate be below the minimum recently suggested 
by the Advertising Committee of the National Editorial 
Association he may know that his rate is too low, and 
unfair to other publishers, even though a large volume of 
legal advertising does make the paper profitable. 

Not only individual publishers, but the publishers of at 
least one whole State are affected by this false practice. 
The legal rate in the State under consideration is higher 
than in most other States and the volume of legal business 
is also exceptionally large, and this has so reacted upon 
the display advertising rates that the prevailing display 
rate is lower on the average than in other States. 

The false notions as to cost and an adequate display 
rate arising out of such a general condition is difficult to 
cope with, but the remedy is obvious, and this discussion 
is commended to the attention of many strong publishers 
who find themselves in the fortunate situation mentioned 
in regard to legal advertising. Make the display adver- 
tiser pay a just rate and do not indirectly turn over to 
him the profits from legals. 


Rate on Supplements. 

The practice of inserting ready-printed advertising 
supplements into the body of the paper is bad, and, worst 
of all, the advertiser usually wants to pay a ridiculous 
rate for the service. If a supplement is otherwise unob- 
jectionable, the only fair rate is the regular display rate 
less an allowance for composition. If an extra charge for 
composition be made, then the rate should be the regular 
advertising rate. 

The advertiser who conceives the supplement scheme 
usually wants to pay only a nominal sum, under the mis- 
taken notion that the supplement costs the publisher noth- 
ing but a little folding and postage, and the publisher who 
agrees shows that he does not understand his own busi- 
ness. The advertising on the supplement should carry its 
load of indirect expenses the same as any other advertis- 
ing, and since it is presumably just as valuable and cir- 
culates just as far as any other advertising, then it should 
pay the same rate in order that the advertising rate of the 
paper be not impaired. 


Are Foreign Subscribers Worth While? 


The foreign subscriber is of practically no value to the 
local advertiser, and for that reason the foreign subscriber 
is lightly esteemed. Yet no advertiser appeals to all sub- 
scribers, and a certain amount of the advertising is wasted 
so far as some subscribers are concerned. Even though 
the foreign advertiser be of no value to the local adver- 
tiser, is he not valuable to the general advertiser? We 
think so. And yet, if the general advertiser has no dis- 
tribution in the place to which the paper circulates, then 
the value of that subscriber to him also is nothing. 

But this paragraph is not written primarily to discuss 
the desirability of the foreign advertiser, but to point out 
the enormous waste which there is in the advertising of 
periodicals of general circulation, which they themselves 
realize. Some of them are now attempting to remedy it 
by reaching after the local merchant, and now is the time 
to talk over this whole general advertising game with the 
local merchant. Get him to ask that the advertising appro- 
priation of the general advertiser be spent in the local 
paper instead of so much of it being wasted in general 
periodicals. Point out to him that the money he will spend 
to have his name printed among the distributors in a gen- 
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eral periodical will be nothing but vanity, and that the 
general advertiser himself should back him up instead of 
wasting so much money in circulation that goes to towns 
where he has no distribution. 

The local merchant knows that it does him no good to 
advertise for Bill Jones’ trade because Bill moved out West 
ten years ago, but still takes the old home paper. Get the 
merchant to see that the general advertiser is advertising 
to Bill Joneses by the thousand, and when the merchant 
sees it, he will be a valuable ally in getting the general 
advertiser to see it. 


Agent Should Get Only the Commission He Earns. 


Various advertising agencies are putting out contracts 
which require that the local dealer shall pay one-half of 
the cost. It is further required that the publisher get 
the approval of the local dealer, do his own collecting and 
take his own risks on the account. Yet, under these con- 
ditions, the agency asks commission on the gross amount 
of the contract. There would be just as much justice in 
the publisher allowing no commission at all, and taking the 
stand that the general advertiser is only paying half of 
a local dealer’s bill, which has cost the publisher as much 
effort as any other local contract. 

However, the equitable way, it seems to me, is that 
the agent be allowed a commission on the one-half of the 
business which he handles, and no commission on the half 
which the publisher handles. This much should be in- 
sisted on. 

Two Advertising Suggestions. 

Just now papers throughout the agricultural sections 
are being deluged with publicity aimed to increase the 
production or conservation of food. The publisher can 
hardly escape using a certain amount of this, and, while 
some of it is interesting and valuable, most of it is pub- 
lished from a sense of duty. Yet its publication may not 
be wholly without return. I have noticed that some 
publishers accompanied articles on canning with timely 
advertisements on canning utensils by the hardware mer- 
chants, another had several silo advertisements when he 
published the article on silos sent out by the State, using 
the article as a lever to pull the advertisements. A timely 
article on the use of fertilizer should bring its quota of 
advertisements, and when the articles on seeds begin to 
appear it will be time to go after the seed merchant. This 
synchronizing of reading-matter and advertising will make 
both more valuable. 

I have often mentioned the necessity of preparing 
advertisements in order to sell space, and am surprised 
that more publishers do not avail themselves of the source 
of copy which they have on their desks. Any pile of ex- 
changes will yield a goodly number of suggestions as to 
copy for timely advertisements, and a good advertisement 
clipped from a neighboring paper will almost sell itself 
to a merchant in a similar line. The merchants like to 
see what the merchants in other towns are doing — and 
do likewise. 

To Get the Correct Names of Towns. 


When a person goes away to visit, he does not want 
the local paper to misspell his name or the name of the 
place to which he goes, and when he has visitors, the 
visitor is sure to call attention to an error in the name of 
his home town. Accuracy in names of persons and places 
is vital to any good news service. The cheapest and 
easiest way to get the correct spelling of every city and 
hamlet in the land is to get a copy of the Postal Guide 
and consult it whenever in doubt. The postoffice depart- 
ment will supply it for a nominal sum. 
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The monthly calendars of Frank H. Aldrich, Toledo, Ohio, are always 
interesting — the one here shown, in view of present circumstances, 
being particularly so. None wield the engrossing pen with greater 
facility and effect than does Mr. Aldrich; he is a leader in his line. 
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REALM OF ABVERTISING :: IF YOV HAVE THIS O- 
RENING TO OFFER, MR. ADVERTISING MAN, ANB 
ARE SO DISAOSEB, | SHALL CALL AT YOVRI 
CONVENIENZE = ¥s ae 2 
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A Hand-made Circular That Brought Home the Bacon. 


H. V. Marsh wanted a job. He figured that a college education, talent as an artist and seven years’ experience as a printer should combine to 
fit him especially for the advertising business. He could hardly call on all the advertising offices and consequently fell back on direct-by-mail. 
His circular, herewith reproduced, is a representation of his own versatility, and the J. Roland Kay Advertising Company, of Chicago, was quick to 
recognize his peculiar talents. Mr. Marsh is now a full-fledged member of the Kay staff, writing copy, preparing lay-outs and, perhaps, illustrating. 
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Increasing Costs. 


Again the report of the Cost Commission of the United 
Typothetz shows an increase in the hour cost of the com- 
posing-room and a considerable amount of non-productive 
time as compared with the amount paid for. Year after 
year this increase has been shown by the best prepared 
reports we have, and it is only an occasional printer here 
and there who can boast of a lower cost. 

Of course, there are good reasons why the cost of the 
printed production should be higher, with paper ballooning 
and other materials gone clear out of sight in price, but 
is there a legitimate reason for the steady increase in the 
labor cost all out of proportion to the amount of the wage 
increase? Here is food for thought by our experts and 
theorizers, for the practical men seem to have completely 
failed in checking the upward tendency of the printers’ 
factory costs. 

Just take a trip through your own plant; then visit 
as many of your friends and competitors as will allow you 
to make a minute inspection; make a few notes along the 
lines noted below; call your friends and competitors to- 
gether and tell them what you have seen and what you 
know about the plant you are running; and discuss the 
remedy. 

Here are the things you are to look for and note: The 
absence of system in handling copy by which men waste 
time deciphering it and deciding how to set the job; the 
loss of time between departments through lack of good 
timing in the passing of work from one to the other; the 
lack of discipline and esprit de corps in the plant; friction 
between foremen and the attempt to blame each other for 
the delays instead of hustling to overcome them; a ten- 
dency on the part of the employees to resent the lack of 
tools and material by holding back on production; a feel- 
ing that the cost system is a lash to drive the workmen, 
and a consequent attempt to defeat it. 

You will not find all these things in any one of the 
plants, possibly not more than one or two in any of the 
passably well-managed plants, but if there are a dozen 
plants there will be at least eight of these causes of slow- 
ing down of the work and invariable increase of cost. 
Yes, you may say, “ Cost of the job, but not the hour cost, 
for these things merely increase the number of hours on 
the time ticket.” They most certainly do not, for the men 
who consciously mark themselves down as dubs and slow 
ones are so few that you won’t need a day off to count 
them in every shop in the land. 

The actual facts are that we are fooling ourselves with 
the idea that we are getting efficiency when we are merely 
shifting the load from one shoulder to the other. The 
cussing and driving of the compositor who spends more 
time on a job than was guessed it would take does not 
make him move any faster when he is hunting for sorts 
or tearing jobs apart to get leads, though it may appear 
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on his time ticket that he took less time on the job. No 
one has or ever will invent a time system that can not be 
beaten in a print shop. The greater the drive the lower 
the quality of the production, and the less ultimate profit. 

There is only one way to secure lower costs in a print- 
ing plant and that is to carefully go over the work that is 
being done and select those jobs which are being produced 
at a profit and which you wish to continue to do; ascertain 
whether they are similar in character or may be classed 
in two or three definite classes; then employ expert ser- 
vice to equip your plant to handle those jobs in the most 
economical manner, by providing an abundance of the 
material required so that the workmen will not have to 
waste time hunting sorts and material. 

This would mean that this plant would be able to 
handle the class of work for which it was equipped at a 
lower cost than could any printer catering to any and 
every kind of work. The natural consequence would be 
that this class of work would gravitate to this plant and 
the cost keep on going down until the true minimum was 
reached. 

By getting your friends and competitors interested in 
the idea it would be possible for each of you to do the part 
of the work that you were best equipped for and refuse 
the other or take it only to pass it along to the fellow who 
could do it best. 

No one attempts any longer to compete with the com- 
posing-machine by hand composition, though there were 
hundreds of printers who did so a few years ago. No one 
in his right mind tries to compete with the card index 
and loose-leaf specialists on their own ground, yet it is 
only a short time since every printer thought he could do 
so. And so with labels, and calendars, and numbers of 
other things. As a consequence, the business man who 
knows divides his printing orders among those whom he 
thinks are able to suit him best, or would do so if printers 
did not attempt to mislead him by claiming to be able to 
do everything that can be printed. 

And this is the true reason for the increasing hour 
costs in the print-shop, perhaps we should say principal 
reason, for there is another. The master printers have 
for years absolutely refused to give proper training to 
the men who are to replace the good compositors and the 
good pressmen they now have because they considered that 
it cost too much to do so. Oh, yes, they have fought the 
unions to allow a larger number of apprentices, so-called, 
but there are not above a dozen shops in the entire United 
States that actually made provision for training the 
apprentices they asked for. The mere taking on of a boy 
and letting him pick up what he can of the trade until 
he asks for more money or until a competitor offers him 
another dollar is not training workmen — it is merely ex- 
ploiting boys and making botches to trouble the trade for 
years to come. More employers should see this. 
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If every printer provided the correct amount of the 
right material for the kind of work that naturally be- 
longed to his plant and solicited only that kind, the next 
annual report of the Cost Commission would show a reduc- 
tion of fully one-fourth in the hour cost of the composing- 
room and at least ten per cent in the pressroom and 
bindery. This is no guess, but a figure obtained by careful 
analysis of the reports of plants which have been run on 
specialties and which were properly equipped. 

In every other business but printing you will meet the 
reply to requests for prices or the attempt to place orders: 
“Excuse us, but that is not in our line and we could not 
give you the service you require.” Is the printer the only 
fool manufacturer on the map? 


Keeping Tab on Standing Jobs. 


Many job-printers have experienced difficulty in keep- 
ing accurate track of the various standing jobs in their 
plants, and some have been deterred from holding forms 
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These cards are filed alphabetically under the name of 
the customer, guide cards being provided for the customer 
names and the alphabet. Under the name of each cus- 
tomer the cards are arranged so that all jobs of a similar 
kind are together, as cards, envelopes, circulars, bill-heads, 
etc. When an order comes in, the first thing that is done 
is to look up the index and see if it is standing, and, if so, 
to note the fact on the copy and the number of the shelf 
or slide upon which it is stored, as well as the kind of 
type, etc. 

About once in every six weeks or two months the sales 
manager and the foreman go over the list and decide 
which jobs are dead and take out the cards and distribute 
the type or junk the metal. 

Every time a job is reprinted the fact and date are 
noted on the card and thus it becomes a history of the job 
for reference at any time, and the frequency of repeti- 
tion is an indicator for the salesman in looking after the 
business for that firm. 
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for possible reprint orders because of the difficulty of so 
storing them that the time lost in hunting them up would 
not be greater than the saving from the standing matter, 
especially in small commercial work. 

With the entrance into the trade of the various type- 
casting machines that make the printer practically his 
own type-founder, and provide the means of holding jobs 
for future use with reasonable prospect of finding them 
in condition to use, the question of the storage and index- 
ing of the standing jobs becomes one of considerable 
importance. 

One printer who has made a success of handling com- 
mercial work and makes it a rule to keep every form that 
is at all likely to be called for again, uses the following 
method of indexing. He has a record card three by five 
inches, printed as the sample shown on this page, on four 
colors of stock. One of these cards is filled out for each 
job, giving the date, customer’s name, date job was last 
printed, whether there is more than one up, and whether 
it is type, electrotype, zinc etching, or composing-machine 
product. The latter four classifications are shown by the 
color of the card, white indicating foundry type; yellow, 
machine product; blue, zinc etching; and salmon, electro- 
type. 


Index Card for Keeping a Record of Standing Jobs. 


In this particular plant the cards are made out in the 
office and kept there. It might possibly be an improve- 
ment to have a duplicate list in the composing-room. 
Where there are not too many the scheme can be extended 
to cover any cuts and engravings of the customer that 
may be left with the printer, the only difference being the 
addition of another color of card, or possibly, one with 
headings suitable for the description of the cut by short 
words or tick marks. 


Too Many Type-Faces. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to efficiency in the aver- 
age printing-plant is the fact that there are too many 
type-faces and too little of everything else. The result 
is that the compositors waste more time in trying to make 
unusual combinations of faces and meeting customers’ 
requests for certain styles than would pay for a good 
equipment of a reasonable number of faces in large fonts 
of every size. 

Of course, the typefounders will tell us that there is a 
real demand for every new face that they produce and 
put on the market by means of advertising to the buyers 
of printing; but that is only partially correct, as is shown 
by the numbers of faces now in the printers’ cases that 
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are seldom or never called for and used only when all the 
others run out of sorts. We are willing to admit that 
there is a fashion in type-design that changes from time 
to time, and that the present styles are a big improvement 
on those of a few years ago; but must also call attention 
to the fact that most of the newer designs are unnecessary 
for the majority of the printers, who are misled into buy- 
ing a number of similar faces instead of carefully select- 
ing a few that are specially applicable to the kind of work 
that they are doing and buying these in large fonts that 
will make it unnecessary to pick for sorts. 

Naturally, the printer can buy as much as he likes of 
any style of type and as many large fonts as he thinks 
he can afford, but the fact remains that the average 
printer does not buy in this way. Four or five complete 
series of properly selected type styles will produce better 
printing and give the plant a higher reputation, both from 
an artistic and a commercial standpoint, than forty times 
as many individual fonts or groups of two or three sizes 
of a style. 

But the best reason of all for saying that there are 
too many fonts or faces is the fact that it is unusual to 
see a print-shop where there are not many jobs (both 
live and dead) picked for sorts, at a cost that would 
frighten the proprietors if they really knew what it 
actually is. 

Look over your shop and see how much picking could 
be avoided and how much money saved if you had large 
fonts of all the needed letters and plenty of blanking out 
material, so that it would not be necessary to pick or 
break up any jobs except in regular distribution order. 
The result of a careful inspection and a little figuring will 
make you an enthusiast for fewer faces and larger fonts, 
or we miss our guess, based on a long period of investi- 
gation. 

Estimating with the Foot Rule. 

Several years ago a number of printers were inter- 
ested in trying to figure out some way of estimating compo- 
sition by the square inch, and the St. Louis Ben Franklin 
Club went so far as to select certain typical pages of 
catalog and circular work and figure out a scale for meas- 
uring them by the square inch, but this was only partial 
and, while good so far as it went, left much to be desired. 
In 1911 The Master Printer Publishing Company pub- 
lished a system of estimating on the square inch principle, 
but its circulation was limited because of the high price 
of the series of lessons of which it was a part; but every 
once in a while the subject is brought up by some corre- 
spondent who is looking for an easier way. 

The lessons in question are copyrighted and we can not 
give extracts from them in this department, but we can 
give our readers an idea of an approximate method of 
reaching a safe figure on ordinary job-work and adver- 
tisements. A long experience has proven that average 
job-work is usually set at the rate of about eight square 
inches per hour from manuscript copy that is fairly well 
edited, and that this includes the largest amount of com- 
mercial work and news and magazine advertisements. 

At the present time the cost of job composition in the 
medium and larger sized cities, where you would expect 
to get compositors who would have this speed, is close to 
$1.60 per productive hour. Taking these two figures 
together we find that average job-work costs 20 cents per 
inch for composition in an average shop where the old 
method of distribution uses up a big slice of the time that 
is purchased from the workmen. 

Of course, there will be jobs containing considerable 
amounts of small type where this will not be correct, and 
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occasionally a few that are so open that the compositor 
will set fifty per cent more, but these are the exception. 

Just try this out on a few jobs and see how nearly 
right the result will be. The correct square-inch system 
is much more accurate, but this will save the salesman 
from making a bad break when compelled to make a hur- 
ried estimate. 


Pressroom Versus Composing-Room. 

In the endeavor to ascertain accurate costs there is 
often a question in the mind of the cost clerk as to where 
certain expense items really belong. For instance, there 
is the item of registering forms on press where a composi- 
tor is sent to the pressroom and puts in varying amounts 
of time that are charged to the job and presumably to 
the customer. To a practical man the question is, “ Why 
was not that form in register before it left the composing- 
room? ” 

But there are numerous other kinds of charges that are 
in this disputed area: Poor lock-up, bad letters, correc- 
tions on press, forms that work off their feet, and forms 
that are springy from bad furniture. Many printers will 
assert that it is impossible to prevent these things and 
that the righting of them is only part of the general 
routine of the printing-office; but the writer believes the 
majority of them are preventable with care, and that the 
proper place for correcting them is in the composing-room 
before they are sent to the pressroom. The pressman is 
entitled to receive forms that have been properly corrected, 
locked up and planed down, and in cases where this is not 
done should receive credit from the composing-room for 
the time lost while waiting for the corrections to be made. 

Think this over and study the fact that if these cor- 
rections are made in the composing-room before the form 
goes to press it only takes the work of one compositor to 
make them, while after the form is on the press it takes 
the same compositor longer to do the work and holds a 
press while he does it at the added cost of the press time. 
In other words, the making of a form absolutely correct 
as to register, bad letters, lock-up and level on the stone 
costs about $1.50 per hour, while the same work done on 
the press costs from $3 to $6 per hour, according to the 
size of the press, and takes from fifty to one hundred per 
cent longer time to do it. 

With the modern conveniences for register and lock-up 
there is no excuse for any form going to press out of 
register; and with the present facilities for having all 
good type in every form it is simply criminal to send 
forms to press with letters sufficiently bad to demand the 
unlocking of the form on press. 

A little accurate cost system work by which such things 
are charged back to the composing-room — and the fore- 
man or superintendent made responsible for the cost effi- 
ciency of his department— would soon eliminate the 
biggest part of this expense. The result would be to 
lower pressroom cost at once, and would eventually lower 
composing-room cost. 


HE WAS CERTAINLY THERE. 

Currin, a liberal-minded young reporter, had been as- 
signed to cover a town ball. Later the city editor was going 
over his copy. 

“Look here, Currin,” he suddenly called out. “ What 
do you mean by writing here: ‘Among the beautiful girls 
was Councilman Oscar Dodge’? He isn’t a ‘ beautiful girl,’ 
you dub.” 

“T can’t help that,” responded Currin, doggedly; “ that’s 
where he was.”— Dallas News. 
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A PRINTER’S CALENDAR.* 


BY JAY GLENN HOLMAN. 


We] MONG the many forms of advertising that 
=i] have been advocated for the use of the 
‘<4 printer the calendar seems to hold a place 
= near the bottom of the list in the minds of 
= many. Perhaps this is because so many 
=i] calendars have been put out as advertise- 
‘| ments by printers which were really adver- 
tisements of some lithographing house. 
The thought and planning have been conspicuous by their 
absence, and so this estimable form of publicity has fallen 
into disrepute among printers. 

In looking over various printer’s calendars, we find 
some few that show the result of study and systematic 
thought. They are built to represent the business that 
sends them out. There are those fine art calendars which 
show the latest advance in color work and which are 
treasured as art pieces. They are good advertising for 
the house that does the work, but for the small printer 
they fall short of the mark. He can not produce such 
work himself and therefore creates a false impression. 
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O IS WISE? He that learns 
from everyone. Who is powerful? 


He that governs himself. Who is rich? 
He that is content. Who is he? Nobody. 


—Benjamin Franklin 











The TWIN CITY PRINTING COMPANY believes that if your printing is worth doing at all, it is 

worth doing “a little better than seems necessary”. Have you ever had a bit of printing done tov good ? 

a: oe 116-118 North Neil Street in Champaign, Illinois, and handy to either telephone. aie 
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The Printer’s Own Calendar. 


Reproduction of calendar forming basis of Mr. Holman’s remarks in 
accompanying article. 


At the other extreme are the simple calendar-blotters 
which bear no color reproductions and whose sole drawing 
power is in the message they carry. Many firms find 
them good advertising and use them extensively. They, 
too, are useful in their proper sphere, but we still have, 
between these two extremes, a field that seems practically 





* Credit is given La Fayette Doerty, Findlay, Ohio, for many of the 
ideas set forth in this article. The writer worked with Mr. Doerty on 
four calendars of similar design. 
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unexplored. There is a calendar which by a combination 
of artistic typography, appropriate color treatment, and 
inviting text will appeal to the prospect and gain his 
respect and good will. It is a calendar that does not need 
the hand of an artist, nor his brush or lettering pen. The 
type, border and ornaments of the well-equipped print- 
shop will suffice. 

We are reproducing, on this page, a calendar that 
comes nearer, perhaps, to this ideal printer’s calendar 
than any other we have seen. It is issued by the Twin 
City Printing Company, of Champaign, Illinois. 

In preparing a calendar to be used as an advertise- 
ment by a printer there are many things to bear in mind. 
When competition is keen, it is the man or firm with per- 
severance who wins out, provided, of course, that his 
methods are up-to-date. Outside of the house-organ, issued 
regularly, what piece of advertising can be compared to 
the calendar — again provided it is a good one —in the 
way of stick-to-it advertising? 

In preparing the calendar let all ideas and plans work 
out so as to come as near the ideal as possible from a 
typographic, utilitarian and advertising point of view. 

Regarding typographic detail in the sample shown, it 
will be noticed that type, border and initials were chosen 
with an eye to their harmony. By printing the border and 
initials in the weaker color they were brought down to the 
strength of the type-face. Simplicity governed the make- 
up with a view to readability, and the choice of colors and 
stock was made with the same object in mind. It may be 
that some will not agree as to the manner in which these 
various points are carried out, but allowance must be made 
for personal opinion in such matters. 

The stock was an antique book, buff, 25 by 40 inches, 
60-pound weight, giving a rich effect in harmony with the 
type treatment and allowing the colors to show up well, 
yet light in weight to reduce postage. 

Of course, no one will question the need of this care, 
as the calendar is an example of the standard of work 
the printer holds for himself, and surely he will do no 
better for his customer. And as it stays before his pros- 
pect’s eyes from January first till December thirty-first, 
one can not afford to show anything but the best. 

Utility, of course, comes first in the eyes of the recip- 
ient and the advertiser can not disregard this point. 
Therefore, the calendar proper is allowed to take prece- 
dence in boldness, knowing that it alone is the reason for 
its existence as an advertisement. Readers will note the 
bold, plain figures, arranged without confusion of rules, 
yet with each date distinct and separate, made so by the 
judicious use of white space. It can easily be seen and 
read across a good-sized room and yet lacks the glare and 
plainness of the ordinary large-figure pad. You will find 
that each sheet is perforated for ease in tearing off, and 
that such treatment guarantees the next sheet presenting 
the same good appearance as the first; no ragged edges 
being left to mar it. The size of the calendar is a happy 
medium between those too-large-to-be-handy ones and those 
other too-small-to-be-practical ones. Eight by ten inches 
was chosen as this best of all size, but this is not arbitrary. 
This calendar was made for every-day use and we have 
made it handy for that purpose. 

Advertising the printer’s business successfully is a job 
that calls for as much knowledge of people and conditions, 
the field, etc., as does the most extensive campaign of any 
other business. The printer must determine in advance 
to what trade he is going to appeal, whether high-class 
job-work, publications, office forms, or merely ordinary 
cheap work. Few can handle all lines together with 
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any degree of success. If you have decided to cater to 
that higher class of work, folders, pamphlets, stationery, 
and direct advertising, with some better publications, then 
choose the medium of advertising that will reach the dis- 
criminating men who have the buying of such work. 


TUTTLE 


CALENDAR, made as 
we think you would like 
to make it for yourself. 


Your Calendar, if you had the 
making of it; would be a com- 
bination of utility, neatness, and 
a touch of art that is necessary 
in all work that has more than 


.a passing value. 


The Art of Printing owes a great deal to 
Benjamin Franklin, as does our country. 
His gentle humor and quiet wit, his far- 
reaching wisdom, his diplomacy, and his 
spirit of brotherly love were an important 
factor in founding our government. 

We are proud of our craft and its great 
men and so dedicate this calendar to one 
of the greatest, Benjamin Franklin. 
Your calendar is entirely the product of 
our own well-equipped print shop, and 
is sent with our best wishes for the New 
Year. It’s your calendar! 
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Twin City Printing Company 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Circular Accompanying Calendar. 


A calendar could be effectively included in your plan 
for the year’s publicity. It is the one piece that stays 
before your man three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year and constantly hammers in the fact that you do such- 
and-such kind of printing. For that reason it must be 
your very best. 

This calendar gives your customer a concrete example 
of the kind of work you can do for him — the strongest 
argument you can find. The text is so planned as to bring 
to his mind each month a pleasant and pertinent thought, 
and at the same time increase his respect for the craft in 
general by calling his attention to one of our greatest 
American printers, Benjamin Franklin. The advertise- 
ment portion is kept small and unobtrusive, yet distinctly 
readable. Few can look at the same sheet for a month at 
a time and not read what is printed thereon. Some may 
question this last statement, but this calendar has been 
tried out thoroughly for several years and has proven 
immensely popular with business men. Some have even 
wanted an extra copy for their home library. It has pro- 
duced business, both directly and indirectly. 

When mailed, the calendar is inclosed in an envelope 
bearing an appropriate advertisement of the printer and 
is accompanied by an enclosure as shown. The list is 
select and each man is made to feel that, as he receives 
his copy, he was thought of personally. In connection, a 
series of monthly blotters is issued, using the same motto 
as is on the current sheet of the calendar. 
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MAKING MILK BOTTLES OF PAPER. 


Preparations have about been completed to land a 
knockout blow upon another American institution in the 
interests of health and efficiency in the home, states a 
recent issue of Scientific American. The campaign against 
the glass milk bottle has been fathered by doctors and 
health experts, who have united in condemning the old- 
fashioned milk bottle as a pernicious germ carrier. They 
are demanding that destructible bottles be used for the 
distribution of milk in the homes of dairy patrons, so that 
they can not be returned to the dairy to be refilled and 
sent out another time, laden perhaps with germs picked 
up in the first home. 

In connection with this rather general movement it is 
of interest to note that a new machine has just been per- 
fected by a western inventor which will manufacture paper 
milk bottles at the rate of five thousand an hour. This 
machine is 97 feet long and costs over $15,000. It is a 
radical departure from previous contrivances in that it 
manufactures the new bottles direct from wood pulp rather 
than from a finished paper, as is the case of practically 
all the containers on the market today. This feature en- 
ables it to turn out the completed product at a very low 
cost well within the reach of the average milk dealer. It 
is claimed that the new paper bottle is cheaper in the long 
run than the common glass bottle in general use at the 
present time throughout the world. 

Only three men are required to operate the machine 
and from beginning to end the milk bottle is handled only 
by steel fingers, so that the apparatus meets all sanitary 
requirements. The pulp used is what is known as mechan- 
ical pulp, but the process does not require exclusively the 
high-priced paper pulp. In fact it is said that any fibrous 
wood will work as well as the customary spruce, which is 
fast becoming scarce on account of the tremendous amount 
of it consumed in this country for the manufacture of 
paper. Less than half an ounce of wood pulp is required 
to make one of the new sanitary bottles and one ton of 
pulp will produce 60,000 containers. 

The process of manufacture is simple. A steel core 
is dipped into a tank of raw pulp and, by means of four 
clamps, the pulp is pressed around the core and into a 
seamless body, much as a sculptor would press soft clay 
into shape with his hands. During this operation the 
bottle revolves three complete times, the clamps pressing 
at every one-third turn. Thus the paper and the bottle 
are formed in one and the same operation. The bottle 
next passes through a powerful drier and over a stencil 
cut which prints on it the name of the milk dealer, the 
capacity of the bottle, etc. It is then removed from the 
core by’a steel hand and deposited on a belt conveyor 
which delivers it to a machine that crimps on the bottom 
and top. The bottle is then given a paraffin bath that 
renders it impervious to liquid or acid and is automatically 
packed in dust-proof cartons for delivery to the dealer. 
The operation is continuous and it takes about eight min- 
utes to convert the raw pulp into the completed bottle. 


WAR IS ——. 

A soldier in the English army wrote home: “ They put 
me in barracks; they took away my clothes and put me in 
khaki; they took away my name and made me ‘No. 575’; 
they took me to church, where I’d never been before, and 
they made me listen to a sermon for forty minutes. Then 
the parson said: ‘No. 575. Art thou weary, art thou lan- 
guid?’ and I got seven days in the guardhouse because I 
answered that I certainly was.”— Christian Register. 
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REVIEW OF THE U. T. & F.C. OF A. CONVENTION. 


BY HARRY HILLMAN. 









ITH what undoubtedly proved a record at- 

tendance, especially in view of the fact 
that all the usual entertainment features 
were omitted from the program, and there 
was, therefore, no inducement for those 
who were seeking that side only and did not 
care for the actual business side, the thirty- 
first annual convention of the United 
Typothetez and Franklin Clubs of America has passed into 
history. Unlike many other events that pass on, only to 
be buried and forgotten, the influence of this convention 
will be felt more and more as time goes on, as the general 
trend of thought and action was toward the improvement 
of conditions in the industry in order that it might assume 
its rightful place in the business world and prove a more 
profitable vocation than it has heretofore been considered. 
“Advancement through education”? may well be said to 
have been the keynote. 

Monday morning, at ten o’clock, the work of registra- 
tion started, and the delegates, alternates, members and 
visitors lined up to present their credentials and receive 
their badges and entrance cards. At the same time the 
Executive Committee and the Membership Committee were 
in session. At half-past one o’clock the opening session 
of the convention was called to order. 

Following the invocation by Dr. H. D. Jenkins, of 
Evanston, Illinois, J. Harry Jones, president of the 
Franklin-Typothetez of Chicago, extended the welcome on 
behalf of the local organization, speaking, in part, as 
follows: 

“ Representing the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago, we 
welcome you most heartily to this city —a welcome from 
Chicago similar to a reception of folks to a home-coming 
reunion. : 

“We in Chicago take pride in being called the parents 
of this organization. On reference to the record which 
I hold before me I find that the first convention was held 
in this city thirty years ago, it being called to order by 
Andrew McNally, of Rand-McNally & Co., with William 
Johnston, of Chicago, as secretary. Even in those days 
our local organization was assisting in the reputation 
which later on gave us the title of the “ windy city,” as 
I notice on the program of the first banquet seven of the 
nine speakers were Chicago men. Since then Chicago has 
entertained the convention twice — in 1893 and in 1912. 

“Tt is interesting to read the record of the years and 
find that Chicago has done her part in the contribution of 
able men who have helped to shape the policies of this great 
work. Andrew McNally was president of the Typothete 
in 1889-90, and C. H. Blakely in 1894-95. Since then 
Chicago, either by reason of the modesty of its members 
or a lack of presidential timber, has not had a president. 

“ Chicago again had the honor of welcoming the printers 
of the United States at the first printers’ cost convention, 
held in the Auditorium in October, 1909. This was brought 
about largely through the efforts of W. J. Hartman, of 
this city. Later on the Cost Commission was merged with 
the national organization, and our late friend, J. A. Mor- 
gan, was named as chairman, which position he held until 
his death last winter. Illustrative of his devotion to the 
work in advancing the interest of the craft, was his tragic 
death, in which his last spoken words were a plea to the 
printers of Chicago to install standard cost-finding systems 
in their shops. ‘Ski’ Morgan’s memory will always be 
revered by those fortunate enough to have known him.” 
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John E. Hurley, of Providence, Rhode Island, responded 
to the address of welcome. 

The reports of the president, first vice-president and 
secretary reviewed the work that has been accomplished 
during the past year, and also set forth the plans for the 
future and recommendations for making the work of the 
organization more effective and far-reaching. Extracts 
from these reports follow: 


President’s Report. 


“The United Typothete of America, the ancestor of our 
present association, came into being some thirty years ago, 
because its founders foresaw the necessity for industrial 
codperation to meet the problems of the times. 

“Whether within the vision of these men was contem- 
plated its present activities can not be said by me, but it 
is upon the foundation built by these pioneers in the field 
of codperative action that the present organization stands. 

“Time and opinion have wrought many changes in the 
association and enlarged the scope of its activities. 

“Tt has survived its vicissitudes and its errors; it has 
grown in numbers and influence, and the evolution from 
its original purposes to its present larger field of endeavor 
is the accomplishment of the years of its experience, and 
its understanding of the need for an enlarged industrial 
codperation constitutes a vital reason for its continuance. 

“The annual conventions of the association mark the 
passing of its years, and we are here assembled to review 
that which has been done within the year that has gone 
into the history of the association, and to direct by the 
legislation of this convention the activities of the year to 
come. 

“The association has made progress during the year, 
and although all has not been accomplished that was con- 
templated at the beginning of the administrative year, 
much has been done in developing contemplated activities 
of which the future will be the beneficiary. 

“The work of the year just closed has been hampered 
and hindered from lack of funds, and present activities 
could not be enlarged or new ones inaugurated because of 
our financial limitations 

“In the judgment of your president, the most impor- 
tant problem brought to this convention for solution by 
its action is that of the amendment to the Constitution 
and By-Laws of this association concerning an increase 
of the fees and dues. 

“Those of us who have devoted thought to this sub- 
ject and who have studied the situation and been in inti- 
mate touch with the work of the association, and who 
comprehend the opportunities for and results to be ob- 
tained from a continuance of present or an enlarged edu- 
cational activity, and the immensity of the task in which 
we are engaged, are anxious that the members of this 
convention, as well as the members of your association 
who are not present, shall be informed as to the manner 
and purposes of past expenditures and brought into sym- 
pathy with the desirability and necessity of enlarged 
expenditure in the immediate future. 

“With the administrative year of 1913 was inaugu- 
rated the budget method of appropriating the income of 
this association to its various activities, and this plan 
has been adhered to by each succeeding administration 
since that period. 

“In 1912 our total assets were $36,026.40, and our 
surplus over liabilities, $25,170.82. At the close of the 
present year, as of date August 31, 1917, our total assets 
were $27,130.40, and our surplus over liabilities, $13,976.84. 
This includes $10,782.93 incurred in promotional expense, 
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which is carried as a deferred asset. 
our available surplus is but $3,193.91. 

“Tn furtherance of the effort in the direction of na- 
tional standardization and uniformity of all our educa- 
tional activities, it has been possible, through codperation 
with the Committee on Apprentices, to bring to comple- 
tion the courses of instruction in estimating and printing 
salesmanship. 

“The authorized course of instruction in estimating, 
consisting of sixteen lessons, is now complete and will be 
available on October first, next. 

“The course of instruction in printing salesmanship, 
also consisting of sixteen lessons, is so far advanced that 
it also can be announced as available on October first, 
next. 

“The Committee on Apprentices has in preparation 
courses of instruction in cost-finding, accounting and ad- 
ministration, in addition to those announced as in readi- 
ness. These also will be available within the near future. 

“Thirty years of history have been written since this 
association began its struggle to find the way. In this 
space of thirty years the conditions that necessitated its 
being brought into existence have changed in many phases, 
but the changes wrought have not disturbed the funda- 
mental — the need for collective action and codperative 
understanding. 

“Tf this be true, and it is true beyond all controversy, 
then there is greater need today than ever before in our 
industrial life for better understanding of ourselves, our 
industry and our fellow craftsmen. Being true, it is vital 
that it be made possible to effectively carry the message 
to those who have not yet come into the understanding of 
the value of identification with and relation to their trade 
association. 

“ There never was a time in the history of the industry 
when men of mentality and energy, of bone and muscle and 
red blood, of activity and virility, were so needed as today. 

“There never has been a time when the field was so 
large, the mind so ready for the message. There is before 
us a man’s job — that which there is to do is of man’s size. 

“Tf you believe there is need for industrial or trade 
associations, and your presence here indicates that you do, 
it is up to you to five evidence of that belief by relating 
yourselves to the work of this association. This associa- 
tion will give forth only so much as is put in. 

“Tt is unfair to the industry to accept the benefits of 
the protection its activities bring to that industry and 
refuse or neglect to identify yourself with those activities.” 


As a matter of fact, 


First Vice-President’s Report. 

“Tt is difficult in a report of this kind to convey to the 
membership the many important matters arising for solu- 
tion during the year without making a very lengthy state- 
ment, and I shall not attempt to review the organization’s 
entire activities for that reason, but can not refrain from 
directing your attention to a few of the important inci- 
dents since the last convention, and, asking your pardon, I 
shall take the liberty of a few words by the way of sug- 
gestion for the future welfare of the organization. 

“The three-year plan of enlarged activities has occu- 
pied our attention constantly during the past year, and, 
contrary to our most earnest hope and expectation, has 
not reached its desired goal at the time of writing this 
report, although indications clearly point to its consum- 
mation in the very near future. The secretary’s report 
will doubtless fully cover the ground on this matter, but 
I can not let this opportunity pass without reminding you 
of the excellent codperation given this movement by those 
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engaged in the allied trades. With but a single exception, 
all the national and local organizations have endorsed and 
given their hearty support to this plan, which, without 
question, means more to the printing and allied industries 
than any movement ever before conceived or promulgated. 
It has been recognized as a sound investment that will 
unquestionably produce very large dividends in the way 
of increased business and bettering conditions generally 
in the printing business and all lines of trade connected 
therewith, and our inability to announce the successful 
termination of the campaign at this time is not in any 
way a reflection on the feasibility and practicability of the 
plan, but rather is attributable to the physical inability to 
appropriately reach all of those interested and secure their 
subscriptions before this time. 

“ The cost system installation work has been continued 
on the same basis as in previous years, but very much re- 
quires the follow-up service that has been advocated for 
some time but which our finances will not permit to be 
put into operation. The Standard Accounting System, 
although long delayed in its development, will shortly be 
available for adoption by the membership, and the courses 
of instruction which will be brought to your attention in 
the report of the Committee on Apprentices, together with 
the revision of the Standard Price-List, the adoption of a 
Standard Proposal Blank and the approval of a model 
constitution for use in the formation of new Typothete, 
will convince you of the increasing activities and useful- 
ness of ouy organization to its members. 

“The composite statement for 1916 shows the remark- 
able progress made among our members in the matter of 
standardized cost-finding. This 1916 report in cost-keeping 
printing-plants shows a total of over $15,000,000, as 
against $8,889,000 in 1915, and is not only evidence of the 
value of continued organization work in cost-finding, but 
an analysis of the items serves as a reminder of the in- 
creasing costs in practically all departments, with the 
consequent necessity for better prices for our production. 

“ Our Cost System, as approved by the Federal Trades 
Committee, has attracted the attention of our fellow 
craftsmen, the lithographers, with the result that our 
expert, F. W. Fillmore, has rendered them valuable ser- 
vice in connection with the adaptation of our system to 
their business.” 

Report of Secretary. 


“ The activities of the national office during the twelve 
months since the meeting of the thirtieth annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City have been of a varied character, but 
all tending to the advancement of the welfare of the mem- 
bers in every manner which has been possible. 

“A marked revival in the interest manifested by the 
members in the subject of cost-finding has been apparent. 

“ The demands for cost installation in the plants of the 
members have required the service of the cost accounting 
department almost continuously, and the Standard Cost 
System has been installed in several plants in Mitchell 
and Sioux Falls, S. D.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Nashville, Tenn.; Duluth, Minn.; Kansas City, 
Mo., and numerous other cities throughout the country. 

“ As indicating the awakening interest in the subject, 
requests have been made for 1,400 sample sets of cost- 
system forms in various parts of the country, where the 
individual concerns desire to install the system without 
the aid of cost accountants from the national office. 

“ Cost-system lecture charts have been prepared for 
use in explaining the Standard Cost-Finding System to the 
printers connected with local organizations, these charts 
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having been arranged on the basis of the average costs, 
as shown by the composite statement for the year 1915. 

“A careful checking up has been made from the com- 
mercial agency reports, showing the benefits that accrue 
from the use of the Standard Cost System, and the results 
of these investigations are given in detail elsewhere on 
the program of this convention by Mr. Sleepeck. 

“The improved financial condition of the members 
using the Standard System, as indicated by these commer- 
cial agency reports, should be a sufficient argument why 
every printer in the country should avail himself of the 
cost-finding aid offered by the national organization. 

“There are constantly pouring into the national office 
urgent and insistent pleadings for assistance, these calls 
coming from cities of considerable size and importance, 
and also from the smaller points, asking the national 
organization to bring the educational helps to them. 

“The printers express themselves as being weary of 
the bad conditions existing, and indicate a willingness and 
desire to get together along the lines established by the 
national organization to bring about better conditions. 

“ Unfortunately, the national organization has not had 
sufficient available funds to permit it to maintain a field 
force of organizers, and the national office has regretfully 
been compelled to defer extending the help demanded. 

“Since the last convention there have been greater 
demands upon the Service Bureau maintained at national 
headquarters than during any previous similar period. 
This department is daily rendering service which it would 
be difficult to estimate from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents value. 

“While the report of last year shows that a monthly 
average of 163 distinct requests for service were complied 
with, the record for the past year shows 284 requests per 
month — an increase of seventy-four per cent. 

“The total number of estimates furnished members 
was 252, the amount represented being $108,815, the aver- 
age of each estimate being $431.80. 

“ At the request of members, the Service Bureau is 
daily making investigations of various problems and 
securing many classes of information relating to the print- 
ing industry, at the same time materially adding to the 
data being compiled in this office covering research work 
for the benefit of the industry. 

“The Estimating Department has proved a valuable 
aid in many ways. The estimates furnished members 
have given them the courage to charge the correct prices 
for their product; has saved them many dollars by check- 
ing estimates and discovering errors, and has helped to 
secure the right price where the customer has raised the 
question of the correctness of charges made for work. . . . 

“ Following the custom of a year ago and in realization 
of the value of a complete census of membership, the sec- 
ond annual census, covering the year 1916, has just been 
completed and shows the following results: 


Total investment, includes plant, fixtures, paper stock and 


I NL Sine iecsnaceu deeds bua ngns sss sun sie $110,259,195 
Pe EE OE So bce Nee essa ekonseanseenteceps seceae 209,218,162 
po SFTP TT TET TTR TCT Tee 84,852,347 
es ND WIE I ok 5 gc cus both nese den sikeeun bee sbusss 7,504,628 
Total purchase of miscellaneous supplies (exclusive of equip- 

EEA Sed senaeGoees es se kebh sane eso hb Ss 5anks 550% hos 13,924,607 
UE i ie RN, os won ciea sec orudsse sa seesves 9,308,060 
Pay-roll — office force, including proprietor...... $14,694,720 
Pay-roll — city and traveling salesmen.......... 3,750,234 
Pay-roll — entire mechanical force............... 61,826,693 

————— 80,271,647 
Total number Of Employees. .....ccccccccccssccescceveccess 84,327 


“ Among the valuable uses which come as a result of 
such a census is that of making a comparison of the total 
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book and job printing of the United States, as revealed 
by the government reports. The United States census for 
the year 1914 shows that the total volume of book and job 
printing was $307,000,000. Assuming that there was a 
slight increase in the year 1915, it is apparent that the 
membership census for last year shows that the members 
of the national organization are producing about sixty per 
cent of the total volume of printing in the country.” 


Manufacturing Session. 


At three o’clock on Monday afternoon the manufac- 
turing session was opened, the first number being the 
presentation of the composite statement of the cost of pro- 
duction for 1916 by William Sleepeck, of Chicago. Mr. 
Sleepeck’s remarks are given elsewhere in this issue. 


The Trend of Events in the Printing Industry. 

To Charles D. Heller, of Chicago, was assigned the sub- 
ject, “The Trend of Events in the Printing Industry.” 
In part, Mr. Heller said: 

“Printing is one of the greatest industries in this 
country, representing in one form or another almost en- 
tirely the purchasing power of this country, either directly 
or indirectly. 

“The printers who are making money today are those 
who are specialists. To illustrate my point, take tariff 
printers, directory printers, or those equipped with labor- 
saving machines particularly and especially built to han- 
dle a certain operation of manufacture, etc. 

“The trend of events in the printing industry is influ- 
enced quite materially by the constructive work of the 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America — 
smaller-sized printing-plants are getting together through 
the teachings and the influence of this master printers’ 
organization. 

“These small plants are receiving a liberal education 
that tends toward standardization — standards of prices 
and business ethics mean something to them —they are 
profiting materially. By this I mean that they are obtain- 
ing a justifiable profit. - 

“T say to you, gentlemen, the trend of events in the 
printing industry is toward the production of direct-by- 
mail advertising, produced by an organization that owns 
and operates a printing-plant together with its allied 
factors. 

“Tn the future, when we sell printing, we must sell 
service. Let me impress that thought upon you, we 
must sell service. We must sell more than just a printed 
job. We must sell something of ourselves if we are to 
make a success of our business, and we must charge for 
the service. Then, again, we are citizens, and as such we 
must do many things to help build up our communities. 
We must be ready with constructive effort to keep business 
at home that belongs at home — we must have the neces- 
sary equipment to produce what is needed. 

“We printers must step in and perform a complemen- 
tary service to that now being performed by the advertis- 
ing agency. 

“The printer who by intelligent suggestion enables a 
customer to turn out a quality production — quality in 
message and quality in appearance — or eliminates waste, 
will soon find that increased orders will multiply his profits 
many times. 

“Tt seems to me that we might state that the purpose 
of this meeting is to bring about a better understanding 
between us, and I want to direct your attention again to 
the most salient factor in the printing business today, 
which is the production of direct-by-mail advertising by 
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the printer. I say to you, organize to handle it and go 
after business now — now, when many businesses are hav- 
ing an abnormal prosperity. Build for the future — buy 
insurance for future business — build your product up to 
a standard, not down to a price. The trend of events in 
the printing industry is specialization.” 


Management and Efficiency Methods. 


Albert E. Buss, of St. Louis, speaking on the subject, 
“ Management and Efficiency Methods,” said, in part: 

“¢ Preparation’ is the early slogan of the successful 
business man, and we can not apply that slogan any too 
soon if we would march with the victorious army of those 
who lead in their respective lines of business. . . . 
Proper management is a science; it is not acquired over- 
night through some miraculous power, but is attained by 
constant study of the problems of one’s business. . . . 
Scientific management is a process of every-day applica- 
tion of common-sense principles, combined with accurate 
knowledge of one’s business. 

“We must not discount the essential things that aid 
us in our management, such as the machinery and equip- 
ment; the proper training of the people who are to do 
the actual work; the building which houses our equip- 
ment; and, last but not least, the proper care for the 
physical comforts of our employees. And may I say, in 
connection with the last named, that money spent for im- 
proving the conditions under which your employees labor 
returns larger dividends than any other investment?. . 

“The equipment of one’s plant should be given the 
most careful consideration. What is the most useful for 
your particular business should always decide what kind 
to install. Two of the evils of the printing profession 
today are over equipment and wrong equipment. The 
man who is willing to specialize is the successful printer 
today, in most cases. I do not mean for a moment to 
decry the large general printing establishments, as there 
is need for them. I am referring to the smaller plants, 
which are, of course, in the majority. 

“T recently heard of an example which to recite might 
be of benefit to you. Jn one large city an enterpris- 
ing printer began specializing along a certain line of 
embossing work and very soon built up a prosperous busi- 
ness. Several other printers heard of his success, and 
immediately put in equipment, until there were eight shops 
fighting for what necessarily was a limited volume of 
business. The result is that two-thirds of that special 
machinery is idle today. How much better it would be 
for printers to create new business rather than compete 
for old business. 

“Do not buy machinery just because it is new. It 
would be well if every local organization had a committee 
whose duty would be to investigate all new machinery and 
ascertain what work it was best adapted for. This would 
prevent many from installing equipment that is unsuited 
for their particular business. It is a comparatively com- 
mon thing to see a piece of machinery covered over, and 
upon inquiry you find it was bought for a special job and 
has not been needed since. 

“Tt would require many hours to even in a small way 
treat the various phases of the printing art, as relating 
to greater efficiency. I have endeavored to make you see 
the necessity for close study of everything connected with 
your business. You can not know too much about the sup- 
plies you use, such as paper, ink, rollers, etc. Keep well 
informed concerning improvements made in printing and 
binding machinery, and, above all, choose carefully the 
executives who are so essential in the development of your 
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business. Have weekly conferences with the foremen of 
each department. It is surprising what an added interest 
they have when they see that you take them into your 
confidence. Many a plan has been suggested by a fore- 
man that has revolutionized the business and brought 
greater success. May I ask, also, if you are looking after 
the training of your apprentices? This is one of the 
weaknesses of the craft today, but I am glad to see that 
many of the wiser heads are studying this problem, and 
some of our local organizations have already started edu- 
cational work that will, in a large measure, overcome this 
weakness.” 
Selling Session. 

At ten o’clock on Tuesday morning the selling session 
was called to order, being opened with a short patriotic 
speech by Judge Ommen, of New York, who emphasized 
the fact that the printer is doing his bit, and doing it well. 
Evidence on every hand proves the assertion. 


Co-operative Competition. 


Joseph A. Borden, the secretary of the organization, 
read a masterly paper on “ Codperative Competition,” 
stating that “a new era is dawning on the business world 
—old things are passing away and all things are becom- 
ing new. Nowhere is this more strikingly apparent than 
in the printing business. The successful printer of the 
future, therefore, the only one who can hope to survive, 
is the one who forgets the past and improves his methods 
today that success may come tomorrow. 

“Men in other lines have seen the vision and drawn 
themselves together in a spirit of friendliness and self- 
interest to combat the iniquitous cut-throat piracy and 
competition of bygone days, and to reéstablish their busi- 
ness on the higher plane of honesty and fairness, resulting 
in the square deal to competitors and customers alike. 

“ Price-fixing combinations are largely things of the 
past, however much they may have been cherished and 
relied upon by printers. Federal laws, and many state 
laws, have put the ban on such combinations, and the 
courts have declared they can no longer exist.” 

After reviewing the old price-fixing plan, Mr. Borden 
set forth the open-price association plan as follows: 

“So long as it is a well-settled fact that men may not 
legally get together to determine in advance what they 
are going to do about prices, and that such arrangements 
have proved unsuccessful owing to suspicion and dishon- 
est practices, there seems but one remedy left to raise the 
printing industry to a position of prosperity and stability. 

“This remedy is known as ‘ codperative competition,’ 
or the ‘ open-price policy.’ Under it, competitors may not 
agree what they are going to do about prices, but they 
may freely tell one another what they have done. 

“Tt is not illegal for men to meet in good faith and 
make a comparison of their costs and selling prices for 
the purpose of preventing disastrous competition and of 
securing legitimate returns for their product. 

“The subject of the open-price policy is most thor- 
oughly and convincingly set forth in the book by Arthur 
Jerome Eddy, ‘The New Competition.’ Another excellent 
book, ‘ Price Maintenance,’ by Thomas A. Fernley, is 
most opportune in this connection. Every printer should 
make a careful study of those books, particularly if he 
joins an association intended to operate under this policy. 

“Under existing provisions of law, the only safe 
course for the printer to pursue is to have nothing to do 
with any conference or association where the objects and 
purposes are not clearly set forth in writing and the rec- 
ords or minutes fully preserved for inspection. 
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“The object of such an association being to improve 
trade conditions, that fact should be set forth frankly and 
without subterfuge. The means to be employed should be 
plainly stated and the purposes so minutely described that 
a judge and jury could arrive at no other conclusion than 
that they are fair, honest and legal, and that they are 
intended to accomplish their purpose without any neces- 
sity for resorting to unexpressed understandings, hidden 
moral obligations or ‘ gentlemen’s agreements.’ 

“The open-price policy fully and amply supplies the 
means. It is proved to be sound, sensible and legal. There 
is no action involved, no agreement contemplated, of any 
kind or character, that is not well within the legal and 
constitutional rights of any body of business men. 

“The right of publishing price-lists, the free and open 
exchange of competitive bids, the dealing frankly and un- 
reservedly with customers and competitors alike, are rights 
which can not be restrained or limited by legislative bodies 
or the courts. 

“Congress or state legislatures may enact laws that 
in the exercise of these unquestioned rights they shall 
not be abused to the detriment of the public, and that busi- 
ness codperation shall not result in arbitrary and oppres- 
sive combinations, but the right of codperation itself can 
not be prohibited. 

“The right of the members of a printers’ association 
to say what they will do regarding prices may not yet be 
fully established by the courts and anti-trust laws, but 
there has not, so far, been enacted anywhere a law which 
will prevent them from telling what they have done. 

“The open-price plan is nothing more or less than an 
agreement that the members will make a frank statement 
of actual transactions, and actual transactions interest 
competitors to a far greater degree than assurances re- 
garding the future, for the reason that assurances are not 
generally complied with. 

“The regulations of open-price associations invariably 
have a clause, in substance, that ‘no member of the asso- 
ciation shall enter into any agreement of any nature 
whatsoever, the object of which is to restrain trade, limit 
production or competition, regulate prices, distribute busi- 
ness, or do any other act which is contrary to the objects 
of the association as herein set forth.’ 

“Another clause reads: ‘The records of the associa- 
tion, its files, its correspondence and its meetings, shall 
be open at all times to any public official who, in the per- 
formance of his duties, is legally authorized to investigate 
the workings of the association, the fundamental objects 
of the association being perfect frankness and openness in 
all dealings among members and in all dealings with cus- 
tomers and the public.’ ” 

“Creative Selling” was the topic handled by Brad 
Stephens, editor of Direct Advertising, and this was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of business conditions and their 
relation to the printing industry after the war. 


Business Conditions and Their Relation to the 
Printing Industry After the War. 


Speaking on conditions in Canada, John Stovel, of 
Winnipeg, said: “ There is really nothing extraordinary 
to relate, certainly nothing discouraging. It would not be 
correct to say that it is ‘business as usual,’ for there is 
nothing as usual nowadays. But with us, at any rate, 
it is ‘ business with a greater earnestness than ever.’ 

“You are familiar with the paper difficulties that 
printers all over have had to contend with for the past 
two years, but notwithstanding this and the disarrange- 
ment of labor through heavy enlistment, I can not recall 
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that a single print-shop in Western Canada had to close 
its doors. On the contrary, some of us were optimistic 
enough, or foolish enough, to put up large establishments, 
larger indeed than we would dare dream of ten years ago. 

“T know of no trade in our country that responded 
more largely or speedily to the call to arms than ours. 
As an instance, I may mention that from our own estab- 
lishment over fifty out of a staff of 250 are in active ser- 
vice, many of them taking part in every battle from 
Ypres to Lens. Their trials and dangers have been many, 
but their letters show not a word of complaint or regret, 
but a cheerful determination to stick to the job until 
the enemy is vanquished, and the freedom of humanity 
assured. Under ordinary circumstances the withdrawal 
of fifty men would cripple an establishment like ours 
almost to a standstill, but with such earnestness did those 
who remained at their tasks apply themselves to their 
work, that the fires have been kept not only ‘burning’ 
but the pot boiling at high pressure. 

“ At the outbreak of war we had our jolts, amounting 
to almost a stampede, largely due, no doubt, to the uncer- 
tainty of the paper market. The spirit that I have men- 
tioned has restored conditions, if not to normal, to a sane 
and healthy state. Our people have found themselves — 
they no longer dream — they work, and they have learned 
the valuable lesson of doing away with non-essentials.” 

The same subject was taken up by George H. Saults, 
of Winnipeg. 

“Immediately following Canada’s precipitation into the 
war a ‘Business as Usual’ slogan was promulgated,” 
said Mr. Saults. “The theory was that by maintaining 
an optimistic and cheerful mind we could prevent a want 
of confidence and consequent slump in operations. As the 
seriousness of the struggle developed and its continuance 
lengthened, more attention was paid to the war and its 
problems than was given thereto when the ‘ Business as 
Usual’ slogan was first propounded. Along with the work 
of how best to marshal Canada’s resources to help the 
Allies defend democracy and perpetuate freedom came 
a more careful, a more prudent method of conducting 
business. The speculative and uncertain accounts were 
sifted out. This new method meant more cash sales and 
shorter credits, resulting in a minimum of loss from the 
disturbed condition of business that resulted during the 
first war year. This care in regard to credits brought 
about a distinctly healthy condition in the printing busi- 
ness. The majority of buyers were people and concerns 
who had carefully thought out their purchases and were 
in a position to pay for them —and pay promptly. The 
uncertainty of affairs and the willingness of the average 
buyer to agree that very little credit, if any, should be 
extended, helped the printer into a condition that would 
under normal conditions have taken years to attain — 
namely, a safe and sound basis of operation. 

“Our experience in this respect should encourage the 
printers of the United States to minimize their credit 
extensions. The present unusual conditions can be used 
as an excuse for asking cash where short credits were 
previously given, and for cutting down extended credits 
to very limited periods. War conditions afford an argu- 
ment that is sound and effective. 

“Printing, apart from a few special lines and a cer- 
tain class of publications, has not decreased in volume in 
Canada since war began, thus demonstrating that in war, 
as in peace, printing is an essential constituent of a 
nation’s life. 

“The paper-mills of Canada have been most prosper- 
ous during the past three years, and it is whispered that 
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the jobbers are also ‘ doing quite well, thank you.’ While 
it is a favorite pastime to take a rap at the jobber be- 
cause of increased prices, it is but fair to say that he 
has been forced by the mills. True, many a jobber bene- 
fited by having good stocks on hand when the mill increase 
became effective, or by having the courage to buy heavily 
at an opportune moment. No sound objection can be 
taken to the extra profits made in this way. Jobbers up 
our way, by agreement, sell at a uniform price, which is 
a good thing. The mills have cut out a great many lines 
and colors, all of which tends to a more uniform pricing, 
and is, therefore, a general benefit to the trade. 

“Our labor supply has been rather severely cut by 
enlistment. This has been overcome to a considerable 
extent by the employment of females, particularly in the 
press and proof rooms, and by the loaning of help when- 
ever possible. Special emphasis might be placed on this 
latter method. It is practicable where friendly relations 
exist — which, by the way, should be everywhere. 

“Scarcity of help, along with the H. C. L., caused 
employees to get busy and boost their scales. We have 
had to meet an increase of from $22 to $25 a week for 
printers and pressmen. <A request for $27 was made. 

“ By the way, the effective manner in which the unions 
operate suggests the advisability of securing their codp- 
eration in an endeavor to place the printing business on 
a profitable foundation. By employer and employee work- 
ing together, the price-cutter and the irresponsible might 
be eliminated. Think this over. 

“Being a producing and selling nation, Canada has 
profited by the war — financially — but has suffered heavy 
losses in man power. We look forward to a healthy, pros- 


perous condition after the war because of our vast unde- 
veloped resources and the fact that there will then, as 


now, be a ready market for our products.” 

The discussion was then taken up by several others, 
the general opinion being that the great number of men 
being taken from the plants would cause a shortage of 
labor, and that methods must be devised to overcome or 
make up for this shortage. Efficiency must be increased, 
and labor-saving methods applied in order to enable those 
who remain to increase their production. 


The Value of Service. 


“The Value of Service” was the subject assigned to 
Charles H. Mackintosh, of Duluth, who spoke, in part, as 
follows: 

“The manufacturer must sell to wholesaler or jobber 
before he can continue to manufacture; then the whole- 
saler must sell to the jobber, and the jobber to the dealer, 
and the dealer to the ultimate consumer. Clog one link 
in the chain and the whole motive force of merchandising 
comes to a standstill. : 

“The term ‘salesmanship ’—like ‘charity ’"— covers 
a multitude of things. We recognize, without analysis, 
that it includes the functions of the traveling salesman 
and of the retailer’s salesman or ‘ clerk.’ 

“It is because we know that so much man-power will 
be diverted from these two branches of salesmanship that 
we have become apprehensive as to the probable effect upon 
industry as a whole. But of late years there has been 
developed a means of mechanically multiplying salesmen 
just as manual laborers have been mechanically multi- 
plied by machinery. 

“This mechanical multiplication of salesmen is better 
known as advertising. Just as the function of the sales- 
man is to introduce and to explain, to arouse desire and 
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to direct demand upon supply, so is it the function of 
advertising to do precisely these same things. 

“ But, while the salesman is presenting his message to 
one prospect, the same message, mechanically multiplied 
upon the printing-press, may be presented to tens of thou- 
sands of prospects. 

“The answer to a famine of salesmen is a flood of 
advertising, prepared with greater skill and distributed 
with keener discrimination than ever before. 

“ Advertising is the answer to the threatened failure 
in our national system of distribution; more and better 
advertising to the consumer to offset the loss of retail 
sales aggressiveness; more and better advertising to the 
dealer to replace the traveling salesmen who have been 
called to the colors, and to enable those who remain on 
the job to do double and triple duty. 

“Now the great present need of industry is for men 
who understand and can apply the principles of advertis- 
ing to distribution. And, since a very great part of this 
new advertising is to be of the direct-by-mail variety, 
there is no chance for the bluffer. The direct-mail adver- 
tiser must make good on every piece of advertising he 
prepares — or else support the proof of failure. 

“Time was when we sold printed paper at so much 
per page or per pound. Now we must be prepared to sell 
printed salesmanship, practically at so much per sale, 
since we may not sell two failures in the same market. 

“Three years ago it was my privilege to demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of several hundred members of the 
Northwest Printers’ Cost Congress that the profitable 
printing of tomorrow would be divided between the adver- 
tising agent who was also a printer, and the printer who 
was also an advertising agent. 

“Now, hastened by the emergency of war, it becomes 
obvious that the profitable printing of today will go to 
the printer who can make it profitable, and that soon there 
will be practically no other sort of printing. 

“Yor yet a little while there will be an era of experi- 
ments, but, swiftly and surely, the national need for rapid, 
resultful mechanical multiplication of the means of creat- 
ing demand will cause practically the entire national de- 
mand for profitable printing to gravitate into the hands 
of service printers. 

“Now, those of us who are not equipped to render 
this sort of service which builds business by making each 
order sell the next, are confronted with two alternatives: 
We may install service departments of our own; or we 
may combine, through our city, state or national organ- 
izations, to create central direct-mail advertising agencies 
to serve our clients through ourselves. 

“In either event, there can be no bluff about it. We 
must get men who know their business and who can prove 
their knowledge in results to our customers. An adver- 
tiser may be lenient about ineffectiveness in advertising 
which is merely an insignificant adjunct to a highly organ- 
ized sales force, but when it becomes his principal sales 
agent it must either make good or it will carry him down 
with its failure. 

“ And so, during the emergency of war times, at least, 
our service must pay for the printing or there will be no 
need for further printing. 

“Long before the end, even the most conservative of 
us will be getting out for business or getting out of busi- 
ness. And not for long shall we be able to get out for 
business with any hope of success unless we are able to 
use expert direct-mail advertising service as the basis of 
our salesmanship; and to sell, not printing, but the in- 
creased business which our kind of printing will produce.” 
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Reports of Committees. 


The report of the Legislative Committee, presented by 
John Clyde Oswald, of New York, evidenced the fact that 
the members of that committee had spent a busy year, 
many matters regarding legislation of various kinds re- 
ceiving their attention. An extra amount of effort has 
been required on the proposed increase in second-class 
postage, the effect of which would be to the detriment of 
the industry in general, inasmuch as it would cut off a 
great amount of printing. This matter is in a rather 
unsettled state at the present time, and it is difficult to 
state what the outcome will be. United action is neces- 
sary if this unfair and unjust act of legislation is to be 
defeated. A resolution, protesting against the increase, 
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apprentices, as one is led to suppose, but, on the contrary, 
cover the entire field of education as related to the print- 
ing industry. The report recommended the change of 
name to “ Committee on Education,” which would be far 
more appropriate and would more nearly indicate the 
actual work the committee is doing. 


Executive Session. 


Among the various items of business before the execu- 
tive session on Wednesday morning was the question of 
changing the name of the organization, several amend- 
ments to the constitution for this purpose having been 
presented by local bodies. The present name, United 


Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, is considered 
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was presented, and received the unanimous endorsement 
of the convention, copies being immediately telegraphed 
the congressmen and senators comprising the Conference 
Committee at Washington. 

The Trade Matters Committee, through its chairman, 
E. Lawrence Fell, of Philadelphia, reported that very few 
matters had been referred to it for attention during the 
past year, a condition which seems to show that the 
members are meeting with fewer difficulties requiring ad- 
justment. Two or three matters are now before the com- 
mittee, but are not completed. One of these, concerning 
the size of sample-books sent out by manufacturers of 
paper, brought forth some discussion, the consensus of 
opinion being that all such books should be of a uniform 
size in order to permit of more uniformity in filing and 
greater accessibility for reference. 

The report of the Cost Commission, and also of the 
Price-List Committee, both of which were presented by 
H. J. Meyer, of Milwaukee, showed that the work of the 
organization along these lines is constantly increasing. 
After considerable study of the distribution of selling 
expense, the Cost Commission came to the conclusion that 
the proper method was to distribute this expense on the 
basis of the cost of the completed work instead of the 
selling price. 

The Committee on Apprentices, through its chairman, 
Henry P. Porter, presented a complete and comprehensive 
report of the different phases of the work to which it has 
been assigned. This committee has evidently been mis- 
named, as its activities are by no means confined to 


too long and cumbersome by some of the members, and 
after some discussion the amendment to change to “ United 
Typothetez of America” was passed. 

An increase in the dues, in order to permit an exten- 
sion of the educational work being done, was also passed. 

An amendment, having as its object the placing of all 
local secretaries under the control of the general secre- 
tary of the national body, was voted down. 

The banner, awarded to the local organization making 
the greatest gain in membership during the year, was 
again carried off by the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago. 


New Officers. 


Officers for the coming term were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Benjamin P. Moulton, Providence, Rhode 
Island; first vice-president, Arthur E. Southworth, Chi- 
cago; vice-presidents, Charles L. Kinsley, Philadelphia; 
George H. Gardner, Cleveland, and E. H. James, Port- 
land, Oregon; treasurer, Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

The Executive Committee was increased to twenty-five 
members, consisting of the following: Arthur E. South- 
worth, chairman; Pliny L. Allen, D. A. Brown, Albert 
E. Buss, Ennis Cargill, W. E. Craig, John R. Demarest, 
George R. Denman, E. Lawrence Fell, Albert W. Finlay, 
Fletcher Ford, A. M. Glossbrenner, G. G. Gooch, Jr., 
William Green, George K. Horn, John A. Hutton, H. W. J. 
Meyer, William Pfaff, William V. Parshall, Joe B. Red- 
field, Eugene Saenger, B. F. Scribner, F. J. Scott, John 
Stovel, William H. Sleepeck, John S. Watson. 
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Secretary-Managers’ Association. 

Meetings of various affiliated bodies were held during 
the convention. The Secretary-Managers’ Association met 
at dinner on Monday evening, with officers of the national 
organization present, and discussed subjects pertaining to 
their work in connection with the conduct of local organ- 
izations and plans for making the work more effective. 
Officers were elected for the coming term, Oliver Wrough- 
ton, of Kansas City, Missouri, being chosen as president; 
Alvin S. Dunbar, of Detroit, Michigan, vice-president; 
W. Van Hinkle, Chicago, secretary; E. E. Laxman, Chi- 
cago, treasurer. 

Closed Shop Division. 

The Closed Shop Division of the national body met on 
Tuesday afternoon, at which time a general discussion was 
held regarding matters of especial interest to the mem- 
bers of that division. Officers were elected as follows: 
Chairman, William Green, New York; vice-chairman, 
J. W. Hastie, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, E. F. Hamm, 
Chicago. 

George H. Gardner, C. M. Welch, W. P. Jobson, Earl 
R. Britt, Charles Francis and R. W. Ewing were chosen 
as members of the Board of Governors for the two-year 
term, and these, with the following, constitute the com- 
plete Board: E. F. Hamm, J. W. Hastie, William Green, 
G. F. Kalkhoff, Morton B. Hirsch and Fred Alfred. 


Open Shop Division. 


The Open Shop Division met at dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club on Monday afternoon, discussing matters relat- 
ing to the work of that division and electing the following 
officers: T. E. Donnelley, chairman Board of Governors; 
A. M. Glossbrenner, vice-chairman; H. W. J. Meyer, 
treasurer; H. W. Flagg, commissioner. 


Graphic Arts Association. 


A special meeting of the Graphic Arts Association, a 
departmental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was called for Tuesday evening for the purpose 
of discussing the question of uniting with the Direct-Mail 
Departmental. It has been considered that there is some- 
what of a duplication of effort in the two departmentals, 
but the feeling of the members present was that the 
Graphic Arts Association, in which was represented a 
larger investment of capital than probably any other de- 
partmental of the associated clubs, would be submerged 
if the amalgamation took place. The result of the dis- 
cussion was the decision to continue the work of the 
Graphic Arts Departmental, and all present pledged them- 
selves to work for its success, and to maintain the identity 
of the printing industry in the work of the associated 
clubs. 

Machine Composition Division, Franklin- 
Typothetae of Chicago. 

The Machine Composition Division of the Franklin- 
Typothetz of Chicago postponed its regular weekly meet- 
ing until Wednesday noon, at which time a special meeting 
was held and a number of the visiting printers invited to 
attend. The first matter brought before the meeting was 
the election of officers, and this was quickly disposed of 
by the acceptance of the Nominating Committee’s report, 
which advocated retaining the officers who have served 
so faithfully and efficiently during the past year. These 
officers are Jeremiah M. Cox, of the Chicago Typesetting 
Company, chairman, and Fred Barnard, of Barnard & 
Miller, vice-chairman. Talks were then made by some of 
the out-of-town guests, among them being W. T. Leyden, 
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the former Chicago secretary, now of Winona, Minnesota; 
R. S. Van Pelt, secretary of the Board of Trade of Mon- 
treal, Canada; L. Smith, of the Smith-Grieves Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; W. B. Conkey, of Hammond, 
Indiana. 





THE COMPOSITE STATEMENT. 


BY WILLIAM H. SLEEPECK. 


%]N October, 1909, in this fair city, in session 

i) assembled, was given to the printing indus- 

try one of the greatest, if not the greatest 

single factor essential to the proper and 

profitable conduct of a profession first in 

=| its influence on the civilization and culture 

TANKOTIENTINE of the greatest continent in the world’s 

progress. Some years ago a number of 

printers’ organizations held conferences through commit- 

tees relative to printing prices, and found that estimates 
on various orders were widely at variance. 

These varying estimates led to an investigation of the 
causes which brought them about, and it was discovered 
that those making the estimates were arriving at their 
costs by so many different routes that no real comparison 
of value could be made. It was also found that many of 
the establishments making such estimates made no pre- 
tense of operating a cost system, having nothing more 
than merely workmen’s time tickets, and that the figures 
arrived at were almost entirely a matter of guesswork. 

It occurred to these gentlemen that a uniform method of 
ascertaining costs was the only solution to their problems. 
They, therefore, decided upon gaining all the information 
they could regarding cost systems in printing-plants. 

Accordingly, they sent out 6,000 letters of inquiry to 
the leading printing establishments throughout the coun- 
try, to ascertain definitely how many institutions really 
had, or claimed to have, a cost system. 

Out of the large number of replies received, it was 
found that only sixty-five concerns maintained cost sys- 
tems, and out of this number it was found that only six 
had a sufficiently definite cost method to enable them to 
make out an annual cost statement. 

Following this disclosure, a committee was appointed 
to continue investigations and submit a system or method 
whereby the printers might ascertain their cost of pro- 
duction in a uniform manner. 

Forms were prepared by the committee which were 
used by a considerable number of printers, the basic form 
being No. 9, or the Monthly Statement of Cost, which has 
since become known as Form 9-H. 

It becoming apparent that some movement should be 
undertaken to arouse the printers of the country to the 
necessity of some uniform method of cost-finding, a move- 
ment was started which resulted in the first international 
cost congress. 

Assembled from all quarters of America, and from 
Canada, this vast concourse of master printers gave en- 
thusiastically of their time and talent to the propaganda 
of education and investigation designed to furnish the 
printing proprietor, wherever located, the media for the 
successful and diverting pursuit of peace and profit. 

As an evidence of the practices and principles pro- 
pounded and promulgated at this cost-finding conference, 
we witness an unparalleled improvement in the fiscal status 
of our industry as related to the other enterprises consti- 
tuting our vast commercial whole. 

At the national office a careful record has been kept 
of the credits of cost-system printers, and there is not a 
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case on record where a supply-house has lost a dollar on 
a printer using the Standard Cost System to the extent 
of being able to make up his annual report. 

It has been stated and is generally conceded to be true, 
that ten years ago the commercial-rating agencies placed 
the printing industry, as a whole, near the bottom of the 
list — in eighty-seventh place. Now it has reached thirty- 
fourth place. 

Then, through the uplifting and broadening influences 
of our Cost Commission, stabilized by the test of time; 
adopted alike by the thoughtful, the conservative and the 
successful merchant; endorsed by no less a person than 
Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Form 9-H promises the remedy for all our ills; 
a medium of accomplishment; a sure means of establish- 
ing the prestige, dignity and character which our trade 
should share with the leading financial enterprises of the 
country. 

In comparing the commercial ratings of those members 
who used the Standard Cost System and an equal number 
of the same kind and character of plants outside of the 
organization, the following record is most interesting: 

Of the users of the cost system, eighty-four per cent 
were given first-grade credit and the others had a fair 
rating. 

Of those plants outside of the organization, it was 
shown that thirty-eight per cent of them had no credit 
rating whatever. 

It was found by the national organization that the num- 
ber of plants using the Standard Cost System were so few 
that it was impossible, until the year 1913, to compile a 
composite statement of cost of production for all users of 
the Standard Cost System throughout the United States 
that would really have value. 

Enough reports were gotten together for the year 1913 
that a very dependable report was compiled. 

These composite statements have a particular value, 
from the fact that they consist of the annual reports of 
all users of the Standard Cost System grouped into one 
large statement, the same as if the total amounts repre- 
sented were of an individual plant. In this way it became 
possible to correctly arrive at the average cost of produc- 
tion throughout the entire country, and this becomes a 
guide to the individual plant in selling its product. As 
indicating the growth in the use of the Standard Cost- 
Finding System, the following record of composite state- 
ments, which embraces labor and expense items only, will 
prove most interesting: 

| eae enn ene Sot LE 
5,614,321.79 
8,889,823.41 
15,677,334.01 


A comparison of these figures discloses the fact that 
the composite report for last year, as compared with the 
year 1915, showed an increase of a little more than sev- 
enty-five per cent. 

A comparison of the figures will also show that the 
costs, generally, last year were somewhat lower than the 
year previous, and an analysis of the reasons is plainly 
to the effect that the use of the Standard Cost System has 
brought economies in the operation of the plants, so that 
besides giving the printer an intelligent understanding of 
what his real costs are, the system has been the means of 
saving him a considerable amount of money in increased 
production, which is, in effect, the elimination of a con- 
siderable amount of non-productive time. 

In the hand-composition department, in 1915, the cost 
per chargeable hour was $1.53%40, while last year the cost 


had been reduced to $1.48%0, this improved condition being 
due to the fact that while in 1915 the percentage of pro- 
ductive time was fifty-nine per cent, it had been increased 
last year to sixty-one per cent. 

One of the valuable uses of the composite statement is 
in the fact that the printer operating the Standard Cost 
System can compare his hour costs, his percentage of pro- 
ductive time and other results, and in that way ascertain 
whether his business is being conducted on a normal basis. 

Among the many excellent results that have come to 
the printing industry through the compilation of the com- 
posite statement is the action of the Federal Government 
in allowing for depreciation when collecting the income tax. 

The department at first instructed its deputy collectors 
throughout the country to allow only five per cent on type 
and machinery, and three per cent on fixtures. When, 
however, it was found by the Government that the rate of 
depreciation as provided for in the Standard Cost-Finding 
System was twenty-five per cent on type, and ten per cent 
on machinery and fixtures, the deputies were instructed to 
accept this rate where it was being regularly charged off 
by the individual plant. This one feature of the composite 
statement has saved to the industry each year more than 
the entire amount of the national association dues. 

It is believed that ultimately the use of the Standard 
Price-List will prove the solution of correct prices in print- 
ing, and it can be readily seen that in the compilation of 
the price-list all guesswork is eliminated, as the prices 
are arrived at upon the basis of the cost records disclosed 
through the composite statement. 

Another valuable use that is being made of the com- 
posite statement is the fact that several local organizations 
throughout the country have compiled composite state- 
ments from the records in their individual cities, and this 
enables each group of printers to compare the local costs 
with the national records of cost. Some of these state- 
ments have been compiled by the national office for the 
local organizations, and others have been compiled by the 
cost men employed by the locals. 

The printing industry is the only one which has been 
able to compile a national statement of average costs. 

In 1916, after many years of planning and preparation, 
we submitted to the Federal Trade Commission a Standard 
Cost-Finding System. That system has received the un- 
qualified endorsement of the Commission over the signa- 
ture of its chairman, Edward N. Hurley. 

The printing business is a mighty business. If you will 
look about you for a comparative, you will have difficulty 
in discovering any one which matches, in its difficulties, 
all of those which the printing business faces, and to its 
credit, let it be said, solves every day of every year. 

And yet if you will broaden your vision and look for 
comparatives, you will find that the printing business, to 
be of true service, must partake in some part of the diffi- 
culties of every business which it serves. 

Partaking in these difficulties, adjusting ourselves, as 
we must, to ever changing conditions, ever changing prob- 
lems, new difficulties daily, it seems too obvious for com- 
ment to say that we must at all times know exactly, not 
only where we are going and what we are going to do to 
get there, but just exactly what it costs us to get there. 

The day of guesswork and rule of thumb has gone. 
The man who says “I think” will sink — you must know 
or you will never show in the race we are running. 

The United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America 
is a thinking organization, and out of its thinking has come 
a definite knowledge. 
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It is needless to argue the question of whether you, for 
your own sake, should run your business on this system — 
it would be an insult to your good judgment, to any good 
business man’s judgment, to attempt to convince him that 
he should accept a plan so obviously suited to a better 
understanding of his costs and his possible profits. 

All of us have only too often met the difficulty of con- 
vincing a customer of the justice of our charges. There 
always seems to be some real or imaginary competitor who 
has or will or could produce the same piece of printed 
matter for less than we have. 

In the buyer’s eye the bill is always high, and the worst 
of it all is, that in the face of such argument the price- 
pruning knife is altogether too ever present. 

If you cut your prices and know that you are cutting 
your legitimate profit you are in a losing game and the 
sheriff is getting closer to your door every time you cut. 

If you are cutting your prices and don’t know whether 
you are cutting your legitimate profit— there isn’t any 
hope for you at all. 

Know what it costs you to do business, for in knowing 
you can knock the price-cutting argument aside without a 
moment’s delay. In fact, when we all know, and can all 
prove that we know, the real or imaginary lower priced 
printer of whom we have all heard will pass away — never 
to return. 

Come in, gentlemen, square up your business by this 
practical, workable, sensible system. Know what this 
product you are selling is worth and get what it is worth 
by showing and proving conclusively that you know what 
it is worth. 

You can’t beat the man who lays his winning cards 
face up knowingly. If you know what a piece of printing 
is going to cost; if at every point in the progress of every 
job you take into your plant the dollar and cents cost is 
clear and plain to you, you can put into that job just 
exactly as much extra effort as your customer is willing 
to pay for — and you will be able to tell him exactly what 
you are asking him to pay for. 

The time is here for you to put your business on the 
Standard Cost System basis, and I believe that those of 
you who have not will not hesitate longer. 

The best thought of your oganization has produced it. 

The best members of your organization are using it. 

Authority approves it. 

Why oppose it? _ 


NEW YORK’S NEW PUBLIC PRINTER. 


Joseph N. Quail, who succeeds David Ferguson as 
Supervisor of the City Record, as New York’s public 
printer is called, is an old-time printer and comes from a 
family of typefounders. His uncle was William C. Conner, 
and his father was superintendent of the James P. Conner 
& Son Typefoundry, New York, this foundry having 
started in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Young Quail read so many dime novels when a boy 
that he ran away from home to shoot Indians in Texas. 
He got as far as Uvalde, Texas, without scalping an 
Indian. Ashamed and afraid to return home, he went to 
work and to school. Col. John A. Baker learned the boy’s 
history and communicated with Daddy Quail, who, instead 
of sending him a railroad ticket, forwarded him type and 
an outfit to print a paper. This he did in Uvalde and, 
later, ran the Eagle Pass Times and was known as the 
“boy editor of Texas.” : 

Returning to New York in 1881, he went to work as 
a printer, joining “ Big 6” in 1883, and has held a printer’s 
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card since. While setting type on the New York World, 
he sent so many items to the paper that he was taken over 
as a reporter. Since then his career would take a volume 
to tell. He has been editor of New York dailies and a 
miner in Montana. He was chapel chairman on the Butte 
Miner and deputy district organizer for the I. T. U. in the 
Northwest. 

The sinking of the Maine brought him back to the 
newspaper game in the employ of Mr. Hearst, who sent 
him on a yacht to watch Admiral Sampson fight the Span- 
ish admiral, Cervera. A cable he managed to get through 
to New York, in spite of the censor, got him into trouble 
with Admiral Sampson, and he barely escaped being shot 
for aiding the enemy with news of the fleet’s movements. 

He has been on the New York Times for years, until 
appointed to his present position of supervising the expen- 
diture of nearly a million dollars which New York city 
spends for printing and stationery during a year. He 
says he is going to follow the methods of his predecessor 
closely, and how Mr. Ferguson managed the office was told 
in detail in THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1913. 





PROPER SPACING AND TYPE SELECTION. 


BY R. E. HAYNES. 


A thoughtful study of the better grades of typography 
invariably calls attention to the importance of correct 
spacing out and the proper selection of types suitable in 
size for the work in hand. 

Oftentimes the changing of a few leads throughout a 
form will improve it greatly, while the reduction or in- 
crease in size of a word or line will enhance the appear- 
ance of the work one hundred per cent, merely because the 
job has been filled in or “ opened up” in better proportion 
thereby. 

It is impossible to lay down a set of rules which will 
serve as a guide under all conditions, for no two jobs are 
exactly alike and the copy and type at hand control the 
situation largely in each case. There are, however, a few 
axioms which may be accepted readily and followed im- 
plicitly by the compositor in setting and “ whiting out” 
his work. 

In the first place, the main display line should be full 
length and a little above the center in square or oblong 
jobs, while in narrow forms the line may be placed con- 
siderably more above center with improvement to the 
work. 

Groups of words or lines not descriptive or directly 
necessary to the full meaning of the main display should 
be separated from it by a space at least half as great as 
the depth covered by the group or line. 

In these groups of words or lines, the space between 
lines should never equal or exceed the height of the face 
used, and the space between words should be a little less 
than the average width of the letters. Three-em spaces 
(or thinner) with condensed type; en-quads or two three- 
em spaces with square types and em-quads between words 
in extended type. Text type should always be thin-spaced, 
and script is properly spaced with the ascenders and 
descenders which are provided with each font. (If not 
in the font, use two-point lead spaces.) 

These few suggestions are not founded on style or pre- 
vailing ideas of artistic production, but are fundamental 
to all forms of typography and always have been. An 
application of the principles set forth above will improve 
the “ average ” job so that it will become more legible and 
attractive, and present its printed message to the reader 
in the best possible way. 
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William French Foster. 


In the death of William F. Foster, 
Tuesday, August 28, at New York 
city, the Sigmund Ullman Company 
lost one of the most faithful and pop- 
ular members of its organization. For 
over ten years Mr. Foster had been a 
member of the sales force of that com- 
pany in New York city, and his ac- 
quaintance among printers of the 
metropolis was wide. He was also a 
member of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association. Heart trouble of a year’s 
standing was responsible for the death 
of the estimable gentleman at the age 
of fifty-two. 


Isaac Bowen Pilgrim. 


One of the real old-timers, Isaac 
Bowen Pilgrim, died at Atlanta, 
Georgia, Thursday, August 16, at the 
age of eighty-five. ‘“ Uncle Ike,” as 
he was familiarly known, practically 
grew up in the newspaper business in 
Atlanta. Before the Civil War he was 
a compositor on the old Atlanta Jn- 
telligencer. He served the Confed- 
eracy throughout the war, and after 
the surrender of Lee at Richmond re- 
turned to the trade at his old home. 
Mr. Pilgrim is credited with having 
set the first type for the famous At- 
lanta Constitution; and he remained 
with that paper until ten years ago, 
when he was retired on a pension by 
the company. 


Charles Beecher Lahan. 

Unaware that he was ill, the many 
friends of Charles B. Lahan were 
shocked when, on August 26, they re- 
ceived the sad news of his death. His 
record with the Regan Printing 
House, Chicago, was as honorable and 
successful as it was long. Mr. Lahan 
was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
fifty-seven years ago, and at the age 
of seventeen came to Chicago and 
secured a position in the stereotype 
department of the Regan house. Be- 
ing intelligent — and possessing those 
qualities of heart and purpose which 
tend toward advancement and success 
—he was quickly promoted to the 
office, and for the past thirty years 
has been one of James L. Regan’s 
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right-hand men. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Lahan was vice-president 
of the Regan Printing House and sec- 
retary of the G. D. Steere Company, 
an affiliated organization of edition 


Charles Beecher Lahan. 


bookbinders. He was a prominent 
member of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks, being the author 
of the flag ritual now used by that 
order. 

Samuel J. Parkhill. 


When Samuel J. Parkhill left his 
home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
the morning of Thursday, September 
6, he was apparently in his usual 
health. A few hours later he dropped 
dead in the office of the Samuel J. 
Parkhill Company, of which printing- 
firm he was founder and president. 
Mr. Parkhill learned the printers’ 
trade in the plant of John Wilson & 
Son, The University Press, printers 
of The Printing Art, and in 1875 
established his own business, which 
has continued since that date. The 
deceased was born in Boston in the 


vyear 1839. 


Henry B. Speed. 

Forty years of service with the 
Western Newspaper Union is the rec- 
ord of Henry B. Speed, who died at 
Evanston, Illinois, September 2, at the 
age of seventy years. Practically all 





his business life was spent in the 
ready-print business. First, he was 
manager of the Iowa Printing Com- 
pany, early in the sixties, and in 
1870 he moved to Chicago and became 
identified with the A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company, later becoming 
secretary of the company and man- 
ager of its Chicago branch house. The 
Kellogg company was purchased by 
the Western Newspaper Union in 
1906, and, after a service of four years 
with the latter, Mr. Speed retired. 


James L. Lee. 


James L. Lee, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, president of The Challenge 
Machinery Company, Grand Haven, 
Michigan, died at the home of his son, 
J. Edgar Lee, of Grand Haven, Sun- 
day morning, September 16, after a 
brief illness of but five days. Mr. Lee 
was visiting in Grand Haven, arriving 
there from his home in Los Angeles 
about three weeks before. He had al- 
ways enjoyed the best of health, and 
his sudden and unexpected end came 
as a shock to all who knew him. 

Born at Halifax, Yorkshire, En- 
gland, July 19, 1839, Mr. Lee was ap- 
prenticed to the printing-trade at the 
age of twelve years, and for two years 
worked at it in his native town. In 
1853 his parents decided to come to 
America, and naturally young James, 
then fourteen years of age, came with 
them. The family traveled as far west 
as LaSalle, Illinois, by rail, that being 
the end of the railway at that time. 
From LaSalle they took the stage and 
finally settled at LeClaire, Iowa, but 
as he was in love with his art and 
there was no opportunity there to fin- 
ish his trade, the boy went to Daven- 
port, Iowa, and in 1857 graduated as 
a full-fledged journeyman printer. 

He went to Pike’s Peak in 1860, the 
year of “ Pike’s Peak or bust,” and, 
after trying his luck in the mines, 
concluded to try a more civilized way 
of gaining a livelihood, and returned 
to Denver, where he secured a job on 
the Denver Mountaineer. 

He moved to Chicago in 1863, work- 
ing with several companies until No- 
vember, 1870, when he resigned to go 





into business with Paul Shniedewend 
for the purpose of handling type, 
presses and printing materials, and 
running an electrotype foundry. 

In the great fire of October 9, 1871, 
their business was destroyed. Nothing 
daunted, they started in temporary 
quarters on the West Side, and when 
Jamieson & Morse erected a brick 
building at 240 Madison street 
—the first brick building in 
the burned district — Shniede- 
wend & Lee rented the second 
floor and soon had their elec- 
trotype foundry in full swing, 
often running eighteen hours 
a day. 

Mr. Lee continued in the 
electrotype business and the 
manufacturing of electrotype, 
stereotype and printing ma- 
chinery until 1893, in which 
year he organized The Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, 
making a specialty of the man- 
ufacture of printing-presses, 
paper-cutters and other labor- 
saving machinery and mate- 
rials for printers. The Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company was 
located at Lee street and 
Archer avenue, Chicago, until 
June, 1903, at which time it 
was moved to Grand Haven, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Lee was known to most 
of the older members of the 
craft throughout the North- 
west, having traveled in the in- 
terest of the Campbell presses 
from 1875 to 1890. He was an 
honorary member of several 
press associations of the 
Northwest, and used to take 
an active interest in the busi- 
ness and social events at their 
annual meetings. He was a 
member of the Illinois Press 
Association, and for years had been 
a member of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago. 





WASHINGTON STATE EDITORS 
MEET AT CHEHALIS. 

Over a hundred editors and pub- 
lishers from all parts of Washington 
and Oregon attended the thirty-first 
annual session of the Washington 
State Press Association, at Chehalis, 
Washington, August 22-25. A pro- 
gram of addresses was carried out in 
which all phases of newspaper work 
were discussed. Resolutions were 
passed uncompromisingly supporting 
the President in this war _ period, 
pledging every effort to encourage and 
strengthen the patriotism of the peo- 
ple of the nation, pledging subordina- 
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tion in papers of political questions, 
endorsing the work of the Federal 
Committee on Public Information, and 
ordering the creation of a roll of 
honor for those newspaper men serv- 
ing in the army. A committee was 
appointed to work for the next meet- 
ing of the National Editorial Asso- 
tion in this State. The print-paper 


James L. Lee. 


situation was taken up with paper 
dealers and a committee was ap- 
pointed to handle codperative buying. 
J. C. Kaynor, of the Ellensburg Rec- 
ord, was elected president, and N. 
Russell Hill, Lincoln County Times, 
Davenport, was reélected secretary- 
treasurer. The Washington Newspa- 
per Association, which handles the 
“foreign ” advertising for the papers 
of the State, reported a prosperous 
year. 


SUBURBAN PUBLISHERS ELECT 
OFFICERS. 

The first annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers of the Suburban Pub- 
lishers’ Association of Chicago was 
held at the Hotel Morrison on Mon- 
day, September 17. The reports of 
the various officers and committees 
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evidenced the fact that the past year 
has been an unusually busy and suc- 
cessful one. President Peacock pre- 
sented the report of the Advertising 
Committee, discussing at length the 
efforts of that committee to arrange 
a definite basis upon which an adver- 
tising representative could be ap- 
pointed, with headquarters in Chicago, 
for the purpose of soliciting 
business for all members of 
the association. A plan was 
offered whereby this could be 
accomplished without the ne- 
cessity of financial contribu- 
tions from the members, which 
met with hearty approval and 
was referred back to the com- 
mittee for prompt action, with 
instructions to make its final 
report at the next meeting, 
which will be held on Octo- 
ber 15. 

By a unanimous vote the 
meeting decided to join the 
National Editorial Association 
as a body and give its assis- 
tance to the work that organ- 
ization is doing. 

New officers were elected as 
follows: President, R. J. Pea- 
cock, Chicago; vice-president, 
C. F. Renich, Woodstock; treas- 
urer, E. A. Cogley, Maywood; 
recording secretary, U. S. G. 
Blakely, Plainfield; correspond- 
ing secretary, B. A. Pratt, 
Chicago. 





BUYS PLATE BUSINESS 
OF AMERICAN PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 
Announcement was recently 
made in New York city that 
the Western Newspaper Union 
had purchased the entire plate 
business and plants of the 
American Press Association in 
New York and sixteen other cities. 
The Western Newspaper Union will 
continue to maintain its thirty-two 
branch offices and also will take over 
the branches of the American Press 
Association in various cities. 

An announcement by Courtland 
Smith, president of the American 
Press Association, said his organiza- 
tion retired from the plate business 
because it was unable to continue it 
on a profitable basis at present prices. 
The energies of his organization will 
be devoted, he said, to the development 
of its advertising department. 

This change gives the Western a 
practical monopoly in its field, that 
of furnishing newspaper publishers 
with ready-printed pages, “ boiler- 
plate” and plate advertising. 
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O. J. Houk to Cover Pennsylvania for 
The Intertype Corporation. 

O. Judson Houk, who has been con- 
nected with the Unitype department 
of The American Type Founders Com- 
pany for the past five years, has 
joined the sales force of The Inter- 
type Corporation. For the present he 
will cover the Pennsylvania territory 
east of Altoona. 


New Sales Manager for W. B. Conkey 
Company, Hammond, Indiana. 

P. O. Pederson has been appointed 
sales manager of the large printing- 
plant of the W. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Indiana, having resigned 
from a like position with The Lino- 
graph Company, of Davenport, Iowa. 
The change was made on Septem- 
ber 10. 


‘** Pittsburgh Post ’’ Was Seventy-Five 
Years Old on September 10. 

On September 10 The Pittsburgh 
Post celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its existence under that 
title. The issue for that day was aug- 
mented by interesting articles appro- 


priate to the occasion, which showed ; : 


the growth and present greatness of 
Pittsburgh in all its activities. An 
interesting feature was a reproduc- 
tion of the first issue, four pages, of 
The Post, of September 10, 1842, 
which was inserted as a supplement 
to the regular edition. Through a 
direct line of predecessors under other 
titles, the history of The Pittsburgh 
Post extends back to 1804, making it 
one of the oldest newspapers in the 
United States. 


Why They Fail. 


The Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men has completed the com- 
pilation of a set of statistics in which 
causes for failure are classified on a 
percentage basis. Since the compila- 
tion is made from failures in every 
line of business over a definite period, 
the classification is just as applicable 
to the printing business as to any 





other. The table of percentages fol- 
lows: Lack of capacity, 30 per cent; 
fraud, 6 per cent; no fault of bank- 
rupt, 10 per cent; lack of character, 
24 per cent; insufficient capital, 30 
per cent. 


Craftsmen’s First Fall Meeting. 


“ Good Fellowship Night ” was cele- 
brated by the Philadelphia Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen on Thurs- 
day evening, September 13, at the 
Hotel Bingham. This was the “ get- 
together ” meeting of the club for the 
fall and winter season. There was a 
fair attendance, considering the time 
of the year, and some members from 
Craftsmen’s clubs in neighboring cit- 
ies were present. 


Expert Service Man for Chicago Branch 
of the Sinclair & Valentine 
Company. 

T. A. Korb, who for five years was 
in charge of the pressroom in the big 
color-printing plant of the Zeese- 
Wilkinson Company, New York city, 
has been appointed assistant to 
Charles August, manager of the Chi- 
cago house of the Sinclair & Valen- 
tine Company. In his new position 
Mr. Korb will render assistance to the 
printers of Chicago in their difficult 
color-printing problems, as well as 
others. 


Free Course in Proofreading and 
Typography. 

The board of education of New 
York city has launched a free course 
in proofreading and typography, at 
the Stuyvesant Evening Trade School, 
Fifteenth street, near First avenue. 
The classes opened on Monday, Sep- 
tember 17. 

Men and women engaged in the 
printing, publishing, advertising and 
allied lines make up the classes, which 
are directed by Arnold Levitas. 

Each class meets twice a week — 
Monday and Tuesday, and Wednesday 
and Thursday, from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. 

Certificates of proficiency will be is- 
sued at the end of the term. 
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Western Type Foundry Buys F. C. 
Damm Company Tools, Etc. 

Announcement is made by the West- 
ern Type Foundry that it has pur- 
chased the jigs, tools, patterns, etc., 
used by the F. C. Damm Company, 
no longer in business, for the manu- 
facture of saws and metal furnaces. 
Manufacture of those items will be 
continued by the Western at its foun- 
dry, 108 Pine street, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, where those who desire such 
equipment are directed. 


J. Henry Stephany Will Sell Stanley 
Process Type Metals. 

All readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will be interested to learn that J. 
Henry Stephany, formerly with the 
American Type Founders Company, 
is now with the Syracuse Smelting 
Works, Brooklyn, New York. “J. 
Henry,” as he is familiarly known, 
will visit printers and publishers in 
the interests of Stanley Process type 
metals, and his extensive knowledge 
of type and its manufacture will ren- 
der him capable of giving competent 
advice to those who are particular in 
the selection of type metal. 


Fred Cornell to Manage Kansas City 
Branch of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler. 


In an attractive folder recently sent 
out to the trade, Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler announce: “ Beginning 
September the first our Kansas City 
branch house will be under the man- 
agement of Fred Cornell. Mr. Cornell 
does not need an introduction to the 
printing craft of the Kansas City ter- 
ritory. For fifteen years he was man- 
ager of our Kansas City house. Just 
thirty years ago he became our office 
boy in Chicago, and since then had 
been with us continuously until three 
years ago.” Quite a record for an 
office boy, but not at all surprising 
when one has had the pleasure of do- 
ing business with the Kansas City 
branch house under Mr. Cornell, 
which the writer of these lines had a 
number of years ago. 
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Iowa Printer-Foremen Go to School 
at Iowa State College—For 
Three Days. 

Unique among gatherings of print- 
ers, the “ Short Course in Printing,” 
conducted by Iowa State College, at 
Ames, August 23, 24 and 25, will go 
down in history as the first meeting 
of its kind ever held in the United 
States. If the idea finds favor and is 


adopted by other schools — as it could 
be to excellent advantage, for its ben- 
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the plant of the Owatonna (Minn.) 
Journal-Chronicle, a student of prac- 
tical, common-sense management, was 
the instructor in efficiency. He also 
gave valuable advice on presswork, 
particularly as regards ink, rollers 
and paper. E. M. Keating, instructor 
in the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany’s Chicago school, and editor of 
the Machine Composition Department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, made sev- 
eral practical lectures on typesetting- 

















Standing, from left to right: 


A Few ‘“‘Students’’ at Short Course for Printers Held at Iowa State College, Ames, 


August 23, 24 and 25. 
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E. A. Brown, Owatonna (Minn.) Journal-Chronicle ; 
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Association was formed, the object of 
which is to promote the general good 
of the business and to bring about 
other meetings of like character. 


Forty-Eighth Annual Convention of 
Northern Indiana Editorial 
Association. 

Editors from the various cities of 
northern Indiana gathered at Wabash 
on Friday and Saturday, September 
14 and 15, for what proved to be the 


J. W. Gardener, 


Spencer (Iowa) News; Ben J. Beck, Fonda (Iowa) Times; W.G. Williams, Ames (Iowa) Tribune; F. W. 
Beckman, Department of Industrial Journalism, Iowa State College; C. M. Shipp, Ida Grove (Iowa) Pio- 


neer; J. W. Parry, Extension Department, Iowa State College; 
G. Wiley Beveridge, Goldfield (Iowa) Chronicle. 


Globe-Gazette ; 
THE INLAND PRINTER; 


Sun; 





eficial possibilities are unlimited — 
J. W. Parry, of the Engineering Ex- 
tension Department, and F. W. Beck- 
man, head of the Department of 
Industrial Journalism, who conceived, 
developed and conducted this first 
short course, will deserve all credit 
for its inception. 

From all parts of the State, thirty 
printers, for the most part foremen 
of country newspaper offices, jour- 
neyed to Ames and put in two and a 
half days listening to the lectures of 
the instructors and participating in 
interesting discussions in the midst 
of or at the conclusion of the class 
sessions. Every phase of the business 
was covered—in some _ instances, 
quite thoroughly; in others, perhaps, 
too generally, because of limited time. 

E. A. Brown, who has made an 
enviable record as superintendent of 


John Commons, Denison (Iowa) Bulletin; 





Seated, left to right: 
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machine work and _ presswork, in 
which line he is also an expert. The 
remaining member of the “ faculty ” 
was J. L. Frazier, associate editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, who lectured 
in his line, type-composition, newspa- 
per make-up and color harmony. The 
classes in estimating were also con- 
ducted by Mr. Frazier. 

Aside from the instructors’ talks, 
those in attendance were given a treat 
in the form of an interesting lecture 
on “ Paper Manufacture,” by G. M. 
Mason, of the J. W. Butler Paper 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Mason ex- 
hibited the various ingredients from 
which pulp paper is made. Motion 
pictures were shown of the Warren 
and Strathmore paper-mills. 

At the close of the meeting, which 
was attended by thirty foremen and 
printers, The Iowa Printer-Foremen’s 


W. F. Shadle, Toledo (Iowa) Chronicle ; 
Carl G. Killion, Mason City (Iowa) 
Fred F. Harvey, Perry (Iowa) Chief; Horace Barnes, Ames (Iowa) Tribune; J. L. Frazier, 
Frank W. Westphal, Waverly (lowa) Democrat; 
F. A. Wagoner, Leon (Iowa) Reporter. 


Fred W. Ellis, Sac City (Iowa) 









most interesting and profitable annual 
convention held by their organization. 
The actual work of the convention 
started at half-past two on Friday 
afternoon, in the rooms of the Wabash 
Commercial Club, with the following 
program: “My Cost System,” by 
S. E. Boys, of the Plymouth Repub- 
lican; “ Developing a Profitable Job- 
Printing Business,” Harry Hillman, 
editor, THE INLAND PRINTER; “ Na- 
tional Advertising for Country News- 
papers,” N. A. Huse, vice-president of 
the American Press Association, New 
York city. The discussions following 
each address brought out considerable 
valuable information that the editors 
could carry home and apply to their 
work to advantage. 

At half-past six all present enjoyed 
a splendid banquet, prepared by the 
ladies of Wabash, who also enter- 
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tained the ladies of the editorial party 
during the day. Doctor Jaynes, presi- 
dent of the Wabash Commercial Club, 
acted as toastmaster and introduced 
the following speakers: Mrs. Helen 
Preston, of Monticello, who spoke on 
“Experiences in Running a Newspa- 
per,” dealing, in humorous vein, prin- 
cipally with the experiences of the 
editor’s wife; John Williams, of An- 
derson, who read a paper on “ News- 
papers and the War,” prepared by 
E. C. Toner, who was unable to be 
present; A. B. Crampton, governor 
of the Old Soldiers’ Home, Marion, 
who spoke on “ Sixty-Three Years a 
Printer”; Grosvenor Dawe, of Roches- 
ter, who delivered a most fitting ad- 
dress for the closing of the session on 
the subject of “ The United Effort.” 

Saturday was devoted to the busi- 
ness session of the convention, which 
was called to order at half-past ten. 
Prior to this session the entire party 
made the trip, by automobile, over the 
city and surrounding country, start- 
ing at eight o’clock. 


New Intaglio Copperplate Press. 

The illustration herewith is of the 
new intaglio copperplate press manu- 
factured by the Progress Manufactur- 
ing Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The press is small, occupying space of 
three square feet only, and is de- 
signed and built with a view to 
furnishing printers, engravers and 
stationers a copperplate press at min- 
imum cost, thus enabling them to 
handle orders in their own plants on 
short notice, without being compelled 
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L. N. Flint Appointed Head of Kansas 
University Journalism Department. 
The resignation of Merle Thorpe as 
head of the department of journalism 
at the University of Kansas and the 
appointment of L. N. Flint, who has 
been acting chairman of the depart- 
ment, in his place has been announced. 
Professor Thorpe has been absent 
on leave during the past year, acting 
as editor of The Nation’s Business, 
published in Washington by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Prior to going to the university, 
Mr. Flint was editor and publisher of 
the Manhattan (Kan.) Nationalist for 
five years. Two years ago he made a 
survey of advertising conditions in 
Kansas and compiled figures showing 
that Kansas publishers were annually 
refusing undesirable advertising to 
the amount of $120,000. 


Old-Time Printer Custodian of 

$35,000,000. 

Indeed, it is some bound for a 
printer to be “jumped” from the 
position of custodian of thirty-three 
and one-third cents a day to guardian 
of $2,000,000 a day—or, counting 
money, bonds and other securities, 
$35,000,000. Fred B. Nichols, as ap- 
prentice to a newspaper publisher 
back in New York State “in the old 
days,” thirty or forty years ago, was 
the custodian of that thirty-three and 
one-third cents per day — the “ scale ” 
for apprentices at that time being $2 
a week. Fred B. Nichols, as guardian 
of the vaults and their contents, 
owned by the Woodmen of the 


A New Intaglio Copperplate Press. 


to let out the work to others. The 
manufacturers state that their press 
“jis invaluable for handling greeting, 
Christmas and birthday cards, for 
which the demand is increasing. The 
purchase of this press, we understand, 
gives the printer or the engraver all 
that is necessary for doing this class 
of work except plates and cards, and 
its simplicity of operation makes it 
possible for one to go to work with it 
without delay. 


World, a large fraternal order, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Nebraska, is 
today custodian of the aforesaid 
$35,000,000. Between the two guar- 
dianships he made a printer of him- 
self, went through all the vicissitudes 
of fortune attendant thereto, and by 
hard work, and plenty of it, came to 
be recognized as a “ swift” in the old 
hand-set days. 

Simply to illustrate how it makes a 
printer feel who has passed through 


the mill and “ over the top ” to a posi- 
tion as guardian of millions (so many 
of us will be denied the pleasure, or 
the opportunity), we quote from an 


Fred B. Nichols. 


When the Woodmen of the World, a frater- 
nal order, wanted a trustworthy man to take 
care of its $35,000,000, Mr. Nichols, a printer, 
accepted with pleasure. 


interview which recently appeared in 
the Omaha World-Herald: 

“ How does it feel to be the custo- 
dian of $35,000,000?” was asked of 
former Printer Nichols. 

“ Makes me feel quite comfortable,” 
was the reply. 

“Ever feel like you would like to 
carry off a million or two, on some 
dark, stormy night? ” 

“Not in the least,” replied the vet- 
eran printer. “And I'll say further 
that I never felt like any other man 
could get away with anything that be- 
longed to this institution so long as 
I am on the job.” 

The illustration of Mr. Nichols ap- 
pearing on this page corroborates the 
interview —he appears comfortable, 
but not “ easy.” 


Second Annual ‘‘Butler’’ Picnic. 


Saturday, August 18, the employees 
of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
of Chicago, shook off the cares of 
business to romp and play in the open. 
It was the second annual picnic of 
the Butler organization. The atten- 
dance numbered about 1,000. The 
big store was closed for the day. 

At nine o’clock the big string of 
coaches pulled out of the Union Sta- 
tion, loaded with the happy, laughing 
throng of men and women, boys and 
girls, bound on having the time of 
their lives at Dellwood Park. 

The morning program consisted of 
athletic sports. There are a lot of 





fans in the different departments of 
the Butler company, and, naturally, 
the three baseball games were excit- 
ing from start to finish. 

Following the custom established 
last year, the company issued an elab- 
orate souvenir program in connection 
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P. B. Keogh Retires After Thirty- 
Three Years of Service. 

After thirty-three years of steady 
and faithful service in the pressroom 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Chicago, P. B. Keogh retired on Aug- 
ust 23. “ Pat,” as he was familiarly 
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which are to be held for the bound 
volumes and to keep them in proper 
order until ready for binding. That 
this duty has been performed faith- 
fully and well can readily be seen by 
reference to any file of bound volumes 
of this journal. 





Findlay, Ohio, ‘‘ Morning Republican’? Newsboys’ Band of Forty Pieces. 


with the picnic. This program, be- 
sides listing the various committees 
in charge of the picnic, contains pho- 
tographs of the department heads and 
an interesting historical sketch of the 
house of Butler. The company in- 
forms us that they will gladly send a 
copy of the program to any one who 
makes application for one. 


How One Newspaper Has Solved the 
Carrier-Boy Problem. 

With a view to an improved spirit 
of codperation between the carrier- 
boys and the office, Scott Bryant, cir- 
culation manager of the Findlay 
(Ohio) Morning Republican, organ- 
ized the local newsboys’ band of forty 
pieces some time ago. 

In spite of objections of many of 
the parents at the start, the boys 
were enthusiastic over the project, 
and not only bought their own instru- 
ments, at a cost in some instances of 
more than $100, but codperatively pay 
their instructor. This is all the more 
remarkable when one considers that 
many of the lads are not yet twelve 
years of age. 

The enterprise is an evidence of the 
progressive ideas which are being 
developed by the publisher of the 
Morning Republican, the editor and 
manager of which is I. N. Heminger. 


called by all on the Shepard forces, 
was born in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
came to Chicago when a boy. He 


P. B. Keogh. 


started with the Shepard company as 
a pressfeeder in March, 1884, and for 
the past few years has worked as 
general all-around man, one of his du- 
ties being to collect, each month, the 
signatures of THE INLAND PRINTER 


Mr. Keogh went to Denver, Colo- 
rado, with his son and daughter, it 
being his intention to purchase a 
small fruit farm somewhere in that 
locality and to spend his remaining 
days thereon. Members of the press- 
room and bindery forces presented 
him with a handsome gold watch, 
suitably inscribed, as a token of their 
esteem, and in appreciation of the 
many years of close friendship they 
have passed together. 


The Kings are Up and Coming. 


In these days of unpopularity for 
kings, one should remember that there 
are kings and Kings. Just now the 
Kings are dominating the field of 
engraved holiday-greeting cards, at 
least so far as luring business through 
THE INLAND PRINTER is concerned — 
and kings, you’ know, have a highly 
developed sense for discerning a good 
thing when they see it. Remember, 
too, that there are Kings and other 
Kings in the business of supply- 
ing holiday-greeting cards. There’s 
Harry W. King, of Philadelphia, and 
the King Engraving Company, of 
Chicago. They’re both good Kings, 
but if you want to get in touch with 
the Quaker City King, don’t address 
the Chicago King, and vice versa. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under ‘‘Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
oc We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 

vertisers. 














BOOKS. 





OCTOBER, 1917. 


Vot. 60. 








THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 
it emomdl Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 

icago. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





“GOOD TYPOGRAPHY — What It Is and How to Produce It.” 20 

pages, 2 colors, reset specimen. Initial letter by Ellsworth Geist. 
25 cents in silver or one and two cent stamps. Address the author, 
EDWIN H. STUART, 225 Robinson st., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





WANTED — A hand-tool finisher and cover designer; job forwarder ; 

paper ruler; folding machine operator; casemaking machine opera- 
tor; stamper; all-around edition forwarder; must invest $2,000 or 
more and become associated with a consvlidated concern employing up- 
wards of 100 people and paying dividends; located in one of the largest 
towns in the middle West; each man must be the best in his line and 
able to impart his knowledge to others; union throughout; a chance 
of a lifetime to become a member of a fast-growing concern organ- 
ized along new lines with national possibilities. O 461. 


FOR SALE — Live, prosperous country weekly newspaper in live west- 

ern New York town of 700; good territory for growth; congenial 
town; price $2,500; buyer must be responsible party willing to pay 
half cash; am selling because owner expects to be drafted shortly; a 
young hustler can do exceedingly well here. O 462. 


$5,500 BUYS semi-weekly in northwestern Montana town of over 3,000; 

no competition; Model 15 linotype nearly new, with electric heater ; 
well equipped throughout; electric power for presses; ABSOLUTELY 
BEST location in State; BEST bargain; $2,500 down; owner going 
on farm for health; investigate. O 493. 


FOR SALE — Printing plant and bindery, equipped to do all classes of 

work, including fine half-tone and color work; individual motor 
equipment throughout; business capacity about $65,000 yearly; located 
in manufacturing city near Boston; will sell for one-half cash and 
favorable terms on balance. O 438. 


FOR SALE on account of the army draft, controlling interest of print- 

ing establishment in most prosperous city in New York State; annual 
business, $15,000; completely equipped plant, value $8,000; modern 
machines; will sell only to business man who can maintain good will 
created by present owner. O 499. 


FOR SALE — One of the best paying country weekly newspaper and 

job offices in southern Alberta, Canada, in good live town; will sell 
for reasonable cash payment down and balance can be arranged; price 
$4,500 cash, including building and lot. O 472. 


FOR SALE — Small photoengraving plant, consisting of 11 by 14 cam- 

era complete, routing machine, saw table, and hand planer; used 
three months; $200 cash takes complete outfit. OTTO BONNELL, 3847 
Calumet ave., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Label and color printing plant in large eastern city; 
established 30 years; equipment all modern; worth approximately 
$25,000; owner retires from business. O 488. 


FOR SALE — Small weekly newspaper, doing good business in central 
Oregon; must sell as owner is listed in next draft call without ex- 
emption ; price $1,600, half cash. O 486. 





























FOR SALE —A good job-printing office for sale at sacrifice; complete ; 
good business; reason for selling, drafted. 208 S. Wash. st., 
Owosso, Mich. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — 35 by 50 and 39 by 53 two-revolution Miehles; 39 by 52 

Century, 37 by 52 Huber, 39 by 54 Scott, 26 by 35 Huber, 27 by 40 
Swink, 47 by 66 Optimus; drum presses, all sizes, 16 by 21 to 37 by 52; 
Gordons, Peerless, Goldings, Colts, ete.; jobbers, sizes 8 by 12 to 14% 
by 22; lever and power paper-cutters; large Seybold duplex trimmer ; 
25 by 34 Hall circular folder, 5 folds; stitchers, 4% to % — 28-inch 
Tatum and American punches; large stock miscellaneous machinery. 
Tell us your requirements). WANNER MACHY. CO., 703 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$4.80 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 


Only 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidder, all-size adjustable rotary press, size 

43 by 56 inches; minimum sheet 26 by 34 inches; cuts anything 
between; prints two colors on top and one color on reverse side of the 
web; has traveling offset web, and can do 133-line screen half-tone 
printing ; machine in A-1 condition, with complete equipment; imme- 
diate delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 













FOR SALE — Complete bindery for sale cheap for cash: one 32-inch 

power cutter with motor, one 20th Century Monitor wire-stitcher 
with motor, one board shears, one standing press, one job backer, one 
foot-power perforating machine, one numbering machine, round-corner- 
ing machine, finishing rolls, type cabinet with type, pressing boards, 
tables, ete. J. HORNIG, 1315 Emerson ave., No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE — One 41 by 52 Whitlock ‘ Premier,” dual 

delivery, nearly new; one 30 by 43 ‘‘ Optimus ”; one 44-inch Dexter 
Auto cutter, nearly new; one 1-inch Monitor stitcher; all with 230 v. 
D. C., individual motor equipment; selling account equipping New 
York plant with automatic presses; machines can be seen in operation 
daily; buy NOW and save the dealers’ big profit. O 469. 























FOR SALE — One Hoe pony press, one Nonpareil jobber, one 32-inch 
paper cutter, one time recording clock system, about 340 pounds of 
body type, about $500 worth of job type; composing-room furniture 
and equipment, including cabinets, cases, composing stones and galleys ; 
at ee condition. GEORGE S. RAUP, 203 Bushnell bldg., Spring- 
fiel io. 


DO YOU NEED A FOLDER? We have a No. 315 Brown job folder, 

sheet range, 6 by 7 to 19 by 25, folds 4, 8, 12, 16 and 32 pages; 
good as new; cost $750, will sell at about half price; splendid machine; 
reason for selling, have bought larger folder. HYDE BROTHERS, 
PRINTERS, Marietta, Ohio. 
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Composing-Room. 


WORKING FOREMAN — First-class compositor with thorough knowl- 
edge of make-up and stonework; qualified to lay out and set up jobs 
in a distinctive manner; medium-sized plant; union. O 298. 








WANTED — Job compositor; a young man desirous of an opportunity 
to learn the better class of printing preferred. THE JOS. BETZ 
PRINTING CO., East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Estimator. 


WANTED —A thorough estimator for book and job printing house; 

state age, also whether single or married, and salary expected; must 
be able to furnish good references; steady position to right person. 
M. S. & D. A. BYCK CO., Savannah, Ga. 


Managers and Superintendents. 


FACTORY FOREMAN for photo mount plant; one who has both execu- 
tive and mechanical ability; an opportunity for a man with a clean 
record. KIMBALL-MATHEWS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOREMAN — Four cylinders, 8 jobbers, 2 linotypes; hand composing 
and bindery; New York; 9 hours; capable, industrious mechanical 
supervisor. O 494. 




















Pressroom. 


WANTED — Cylinder pressman with some mechanical ability, who is 
familiar with small automatic cylinders. In writing give age, ex- 
perience, references, and if willing to travel occasionally. O 465. 








WANTED — A pressman experienced in operating two Miller feeders. 
P. O. Box 876, Reading, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Whitlock two-revolution press, 4 form rollers, bed 29 by 

42; also Hoe two-revolution press, 4-roller, size of bed 40 by 60; 
guaranteed in first-class condition; will trade in part payment. PRES- 
TON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 










LINOTYPE — Model 3 (rebuilt Model 5), No. 7286; also Model 5, 

Serial No. 11848; 2 molds each machine, total of 26 fonts of mat- 
rices, —_ and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 












LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8010, and Model No. 1, Serial 
No. 8011; with one magazine, liners, ejector-blades, font of mat- 
rices (for each machine). TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charleston, W. Va. 






Salesman. 


WANTED — First-class salesman by established firm to cover North 
Dakota, soliciting printing and stationery. O 487. 















INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings; $5 weekly; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice, keyboards 
free ; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133- 137 East 16th st., New York city. 











10 by 15, 3-roller; 


COLTS ARMORY PRESSES -— 10 by 15, 2-roller; 
prices 


138 by 19, 4-roller; good condition; can be seen running; 
on inquiry. LISIECKI, 9 Murray st., New York city. 


ag sn sintggesins MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
ng machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 6388 Federal st., Chicago. 



















FOR SALE— Kay Kay gas dispeller for sheet drying, for 53 or 56 inch 
Miehle, each $20; American press seats, $3. WANNER MACHY. 
CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, II. 












LINOTYPE — Three Model 1 machines with complete equipment of 
molds, magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
Haven, Conn. 












FOR SALE — Hoe stop-cylinder press, 5-roller, size 51 by 36, sheet 
50 by 382, 2 sets rollers, 4-step cone pulleys, countershaft, 4 chases. 
01. 












FOR SALE — Two Miller feeders in fine condition, for 10 by 15 C. & 
P. Gordon press, 8 by 12 C. & P. Gordon and Kimble motors. O 287. 











LINOTYPE — Model No. 3, Serial No. 10109; one magazine, assort- 
ment of matrices. FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO. Fort Wayne, Ind. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All- Around Man. 


A SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN with unusual qualifications seeks 

change with view to locating permanently; had considerable ex- 
perience installing and systematizing plants; familiar with the prin- 
ciples of scientific management, understand handling help, can promote 
harmony and secure codperation; good estimator, lay-out, stonework ; 
give instructions intelligently; 18 years’ experience as an executive 
handling all classes of work; age 40; a man of principle and with the 
right sort of initiative; desire to connect with progressive firm or one 
wishing to ‘‘do things’? more efficiently; now employed; go any- 
where. O 297. 











Bindery. 


POSITION DESIRED in a bindery as Crawley rounder and backer 
operator. FRANK FULLER, 115 Good st., Akron, Ohio. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches and qualified to run 
a bindery to best advantage, wants position. O 410. 











BINDERY FOREMAN, experienced all branches, good executive, open 
for position. O 496. 





Composing-Room. 








LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts 
of matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 












FOR SALE—Two Universal and one Monotype casting machines. 
PRINTOGRAPH MFG. COMPANY, 280 Rice st., St. Paul, Minn. 











LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 
font of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 











FOR SALE — Optimus cylinder press No. 48, 3 rolls; prints sheet 25 
by 38. THE I. TRAGER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Toledo web press a aemaeal attachment, size 12 by 
18, 25-inch Reliance cutter. O 398 


















HELP WANTED. 
Bindery. 














BOOKBINDER — One who is good ruler and forwarder; state age, ex- 
perience and salary. WOODRUFF BANK NOTE CO., Lincoln, Neb. 


















SITUATION WANTED by a printer accustomed to handling the better 

grade of display; prefer small shop in Indiana or Illinois as work- 
ing foreman or position on the case; middle age; married, union. 
O 307. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE — Position as manager, superintendent sales 

department, buyer, right-hand man, or in advertising agency; 20 
years’ unusually thorough, practical experience high-class commercial 
work, colorwork, booklets, catalogues, embossing, loose-leaf work, etc. ; 
up in estimating, selling, planning, costs, paper stock, engraving, elec- 
trotyping, plant installation, etc.; formerly proprietor well-known Chi- 
cago plant, now superintendent well-known firm; age 40; highest 
possible references Chicago firms. O 498. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN would like to connect with con- 

cern now operating or wishing to install private plant; have had 
wide range of experience with men and machines, and particularly 
private plant problems; practical printer; married, sober, dependable 
and above draft age; best of references, including present employer. 


























PROCESS 
WORK 





—and 
Electrotyping 














All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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PRESENT MANAGING STOCKHOLDER of successful establishment, 

doing a $250,000 business in printing, engraving and binding, desires 
connection with an established house of larger output; desires position 
as general manager or factory superintendent. MANAGER, 709 Mont- 
rose ave., Richmond, Va. 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE of proven ability and extensive experience 

wishes a position with a progressive concern as superintendent or 
manager; a practical printer with a thorough knowledge of costs, pro- 
duction and the efficient handling of workmen. O 492 





YOUNG MAN desires position as superintendent of a plant where effi- 

ciency and ability are recognized; at present employed as superin- 
tendent in a plant doing large catalogue and publication work; would 
consider a financial interest. O 497. 


SUPERINTENDENT —A man of wide experience in the printing 

crafts, employed at present in position of responsibility, wishes to 
connect with a firm where highest quality and modern shop efficiency 
will be appreciated. O 485. 


PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT of mechanical department desires to 
make a change; especially qualified to handle State, County and 
Bank lines; best of references. O 477. 


Office. 


POSITION as office and outside man; 
large offices. O 229. 














many years’ experience in three 





Pressroom. 


A-1 PRESSMAN AND SUPERINTENDENT — Man who understands 
presswork from platens up to offset work; also understands scien- 

tific management and, insofar as pressrooms are concerned, is a real 

efficiency expert; will be open for position after November 1. O 500. 








PRESSMAN, 25 years’ experience, strictly temperate, wishes change; 
can take charge of pressroom or bindery, or any ae of flat bed 
presses or Gordons; can do any kind of presswork. O 495. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Capable executive, at present employed by 
a color house, desires to make change; expert color mixer. 





CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN, 20 years’ experience on the 
best grade of work; 35 years old; experienced foreman. O 392. 





Proofroom. 


EXPERIENCED PROOFREADER wants position on daily anywhere 
in United States or Canada, or on book work in large plant; accu- 
rate and rapid; union. MISS &B. us 8 Henry, Binghamton, ie 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — 29 by 42, 4-track drum press, air springs, Whitlock or 
other make; also Miehle press and printing machinery. WANNER 
MACHY. co. , 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


WANTED — Ruling machine, typecaster, die and Plate press; will give 
in exchange Model 5 Linotype or pay cash. O 4 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete “‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write today for free 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmount 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, IIl.; 805 Flatiron Bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 


Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 



































Dies 











Ink Fountain. 


THE NEW CENTURY ink fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
of printers’ supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 


Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 














Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE. WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 























— and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
io. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 








“Zi Calendar-Pads. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1918; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, 1 THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 




















Chicago. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Steel chases for all printing purposes. 
See Typefounders. 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron Bldg., New York city; 1101 
Locust st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
phia, Pa. 

















Wayne Junction, Philadel- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544- 546 Ss. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 














IR.R.B. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago ; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore,-Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 








Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INLAND PRINTER 
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LET US estimate on your type requirements. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 


DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wire-Stitchers. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


(4— 























WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





-_ Printers’ Steel Equipment. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 








Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER - 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 
«Printing ) Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
a Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 





-See Typefounders. 








—See Typefounders. 














KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY - 
Punching Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


— See Typefounders. 











KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 








GOLDING MFG. Big values. 





Roughing Machines. 


AMERICAN. TYPE F FOUNDERS CO.— See Deaiuanieen, 
Static Neutralizers. 


THOMPSON STATIC NEUTRALIZER eliminates electricity in paper. 
Sole manufacturers K. K. Dispeller. 223 W. Erie st., Chicago. 











Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 
and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which en- 
graved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








Typecasting Machines. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 
Erie st., Chicago; 38 Park row, 





the Thompson typecaster, 223 W. 


New York. 





Tyvefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 
mot av. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter -— Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, Lafay- 
ette and Howard sts.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South 
Wabash av.; Detroit, 42 Larned st., West; Kansas City, 10th and 
Wyandotte sts.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 
638-640 Mission st. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 





(estalished 1872), 190-192 Con- 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY 
Elm, New York. 


gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. 
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Defiance Bond 


Business That Stays 
With You 


The kind of business that brings you in touch with 
substantial customers like banks, insurance com- 
panies and large corporations is the kind you want. 
Letterheads, checks, drafts, deeds, bank notes, certifi- 
cates, policies—this is the kind of business that keeps 
coming back and puts you in line for the ‘‘big stunts.”’ 
Defiance Bond brings and holds these worth while 
customers. It is a beautiful stock, of the high grade 
of the Weston Linen Record Paper, with the same 
remarkable writing and printing surface. For litho- 
graphic work, Defiance Bond is especially fine. 

The beauty, dignity and wonderful wearing qualities 
of Defiance Bond put it in a class by itself. No other 
paper can ever take its place with users. 


” on Defiance Bond. 


Send for generous tryout samples, and prices. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 
DALTON, MASS. 


Make your next ‘campaign 
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Cent-A- Post 


( Auto-Lock ) 


ENVELOPES 


J. WEST, Mfr.,301-303 Adams St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


For Circular Use! 





BEST MADE 
PRICE LOW 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


THE ROGERS LOCKING QUUIN DOIN OF nse 


75 


PER DOZ. 


E.. BROCERS. 22 FOUNTAIN ST.. ORANGE.MASS. 
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3,000 Bias 


On 10x15 jobs printed two up is 
a fair hand-feed average for the 


GOLDING ART JOBBER 


No automatic feed 
can equal it. 


WEIGHT 
12x 18—2800 Ibs. 
15 x21— 3450 lbs. 


Swe 


STRENGTH—If the Golding Art Jobber 
actually contains more weight of Iron and Steel, 
and all impressional parts work from positive fixed 
centers (nocamsorsliding surfaces), doesn’titstand 
to reason that it is stronger, more rigid and durable? 

DUPLEX DISTRIBUTION —This 
means two distinct distributions from two separate 
points at each impression. The four-roller distribu- 
tion going down from fountain, and the four-roller 
distribution going up from the duplex distributor. 

Treble Distribution—Is obtained by add- 
ing Vibrating Riding Rollers as an extra distribu- 
tion if needed on a difficult form. The distribution 
of the Golding Art Jobber e/:minates double rolling. 

SPEED —The press is designed for a high 
speed, and the dwe// of platen and convenience 
of make-ready make possible a higher average of 
production. : 

Strength — Distribution — Speed — 
assures quality production— with Profit. 

These claims we back up by an actual demon- 
stration to the skeptical, or the press can be seen 
in regular performance in hundreds of print-shops. 


Write for a copy of ‘‘A Catechism on the 
Golding Jobber.”’ 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 

New York,38 Park Row Chicago, Rand-McNally Bldg. 

GOLDING JOBBERS, CUTTERS, TOOLS, PEARL PRESSES 




















Speed xd Pott 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed speed 
of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions an hour. It 
makes money on jobs now generally done 
at a loss or on a very small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up 
and perfectly jogged underneath the 
feeding table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, 
letter-heads, envelopes and general job- 
work of wide range. The press is a marvel 
of convenience and efficiency — compact, 
smooth-running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write to-day for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 
Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office, 23 Goswell Road 
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The Whitaker 
Paper Co. 


Cincinnati - Ohio 


Birmingham Detroit 
Atlanta 


Bay State Division 
BOSTON 


Smith, Dixon Division 
BALTIMORE 


New York Office, 
Astor Trust Building 


Chicago Office, 
208 S. La Salle Street 























Letters that get to 
“The Man Higher Up”’ 


HE private secretary who censors the daily 

mail of ‘“‘the man higher up”’ is influenced 

both by the physical appearances and the 

subject-matter in determining which letters 
shall be handled by the clerical force and which shall 
receive personal attention. 


Worthmore Bord 


A letter neatly written on Worthmore Bond has a 
distinct advantage over the mass of incoming mail 
in any office. The quality of the stock is apparent 
ata glance. The deft fingers of the mail clerk sense 
its fineness. There is just enough ‘‘crackle’”’ to 
enlist the sense of hearing on the side with the 
senses of sight and touch. 


Ninety-seven items in stock. 
Samples and Prices on request. 
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INTERTY PE 


The BETTER Machine 


MODEL A, $2100 MODEL B, $2600 


Single Magazine Two Magazines 


MODEL C, $3000 


Three Magazines 
Side Magazine Unit, Applied Before Shipment, $150 Extra 





A composing machine which requires much time for 
adjustments and repairs is a pretty expensive proposi- 
tion, however versatile it may appear to be. 

All Intertypes — the versatile multiple - magazine 
models as well as single-magazine machines—are so 
simple and durable that loss of time due to complicated 
design or delicate construction is an unknown factor 

among Intertype users. 


INTERTY PE 


me SOR PORA TION——— 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
World Building Old Colony Building 539 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
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U. P. M.—The Trade-Mark of Quality 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
Expels Static Electricity 


T will remove all possi- 
bility of such a sight 
as this ever being seen in 
your pressroom again. 
The cost of presswork sim- 
ply cannot be estimated with 
reasonable certainty on any 
press in any plant—large or 
small—not equipped with a 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 
Prepare now for cold weather, 
when static electricity is most 
costly. Let us tell you more 
about the Neutralizer. 


United Printing Machinery Company 


26 Gast 13th St. 100 Summer St: 325 S Market St’ 
New York BOSTON Chicago 


WZ 
HTN Aus 
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As the floor space in our plant covers 
over seven acres, it would take con- 
siderable time to locate an executive 
when in the plant. With the Autocall 
it can be done quickly. 


The Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co. 


Boston, Mass. 






Printing, lithography and kindred 
lines probably require more super- 
vision than any other business. Con- 
stant demands are being made upon 
the executives and the mechanical 
staff—demands that must be taken 
care of promptly if deliveries are 
to be made when promised. 









The experience of the Forbes Litho- 
graphing Co. is typical of many 
others. Before the installation of the 
Autocall,telephones and messengers 
were used in endeavoring to find 
men who were wanted. That method 
was slow and often unsuccessful. 


When they installed the 
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every man whose duties took him 
out of one department was given a 
signal. Now, any one of those men 
can be located instantly, and without 
disturbing anyone else. 


In your plant, there are men who 
are needed whose whereabouts . 
are often unknown. In your plant 
the Autocall would locate such men 
instantly and would undoubtedly 
save enough to quickly repay its cost. 









We have a plan whereby you can 
determine the saving before pur- 
chasing. May we explain it to you? 








An important feature that may 
be installed with Autocall ser- 
vice, is the automatic fire alarm 












201 Tucker Avenue 




















Compositors 


Strike Now! 


The Iron is Hot! 
Opportunity Awaits You! 





Are you dissatisfied with the opportu- 
nities for advancement offered in your 
present employment? 


There’s a field for you in the 
growing business of Advertising. 


Natural qualifications by reason of which 
you are admirably fitted for the field of 
salesmanship and advertising may lie dor- 
mant in you, which, if developed, will place 
you with little effort in an uncrowded, 
lucrative and pleasant profession. 


Your experience as a compositor will 
be a big help in Advertising. Youalready 
intimately know many essentials which 
the man from the store, the office or the 
college must learn while he is mastering 
the science of advertising and salesman- 
ship. No doubt about it, your knowledge 
of types, their arrangement and possibili- 
ties, will prove a godsend to you in the 
study of advertising. 

The future holds much promise for 
Advertising men. The demand for copy- 
writers, layout men and advertising man- 
agers will be greater than ever before as 
competition in business becomes keener. 


Our Home Study Course 


Can be pursued during the long winter evenings 
near at hand. You will read considerable any- 
way,so why not read for profit? New opportunities 
will await you in the spring. If you live in Chicago 
you can attend our evening resident classes. 








Free Personal Analysis 
Students for this course are not accepted blindly. It is not 
a question of securing enrolments; it is a question of obtain- 
ing men who are adapted to the advertising business. You 
may not be eligible for admission; many are turned away; 
but if our analysis shows you are capable of completing the 
course to your own satisfaction and ours, you will be 
accepted. Your success, then, is practically guaranteed. Your 
success is even more vital to us than to you — we realize that 

fully. We seek our success in your achievement 
—not on your blasted hopes. 


Write at once for prospectus, containing terms, com- 
plete outline of course and personal analysis chart 
for determining your adapiability. You owe this to 
yourself—to your future. Do soatonce. Let no precious 
time be lost. Write yame and address on margin below. 


George Washington Institute 


Founded by Napoleon Hill 
Successor to Bryant & Stratton School of Advertising 
Dept. 2239, 80 E. Randolph St., Chicago 


Write name and address on margin, clip, and mail to us. 
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Announcement of Prize Winners 
Patriotic Poster Contest 
First Prize. ....$200.00....J. ERNEST TREVETT 


Care of Cussons, May & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Second Prize. . .$100.00 ARMAND MOREDA 


Care of American Litho. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Third Prize $50.00 FRANK W. PRICE 


Care of Thomas G. Plant Co., Boston, Mass. 


Out of the large number of designs offered, the results finally simmered 
down to those submitted by the gentlemen mentioned above. 


COMMITTEE OF AWARDS: 


Mr. Arthur S. Allen, Mr. G. Frederick Kalkhoff, 
Mr. John Clyde Oswald. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
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PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC Ras uf — . ise I: 
INKS sgh Designers. 
S| Engravers | 
DRY COLORS, VARNISHES =| SB (cYereveywasreles 
sai 2} Nickeltypers 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 


PROCESS INKS | 5/2 SHeRman Sr. 
— | CHICAGO 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 








NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 
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Di System of Automatic 
Temperature Control 


e 
v 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE STEREOTYPE MATRIX TABLE 





The efficiency of your entire plant is in 
direct ratio to the equipment 
you employ. 


No obsolete machine or instrument can compete 
successfully with the up-to-date equipment used 
for a like purpose. 


The skill of your operators is in direct ratio to 
their environment as it exists in your plant. The 
essentials of this environment are not the wall 
decorations or the lighting effects. The essentials 
deal directly with the up-to-dateness of the 
equipment and routine methods you employ. 


If you think we can not increase the efficiency of 








The MonitorSystem 


of automatic machine control secures 
maximum production from motor- 
driven printing machinery to which it 
is applied. Requires the least possible 
adjustment to meet wide ranges of 
speed variation—and once adjusted 
takes none of the operator's time— 
his entire efforts can be devoted 
to production. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Let us tell you all about this Original 
System and the possibilities of its 





application to your requirements. 


MonitorController 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


your plant by the means we employ, you are 
mistaken and if you raise the question with us, 
you will know why. 


W'e guarantee the equipment we furnish and service 
we render, . . We invite your bona-fide inquiries. 


H. E. GILBERT CoO., Inc. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 






































PRINTING INKS 
LITHO INKS 
VARNISHES 


DRYERS 
rc. 





SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 
New York City—245 Seventh Avenue, cor. 24th Street 
BRANCHES 


St. Louris, Mo. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 


WINNIPEG, CAN. 
MonTreEA., CAN. 


Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


New Organs, La. 
Toronto, Can. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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Shrapnel 


Load one of these little high-explosive 
poster stamps in your letter to a pros- 
pective customer. 


Slip it in the mail! 


When your prospect opens that letter 
you are going to score a hit with him! 


Stick a stamp on every other letter you 
send him. These little jolts will give 


him new ideas about printing and 


120 


—he’s going to think of you when he 
thinks of printing—he’s going to re- 
member your house when your sales- 
man calls. 


Get his range and keep 
on firing. 


The more shots you fire 
the better your chances 
of making an opening in 
his line of defence. 


This is the kind of muni- 
tions that insures victory. 
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These poster stamps free 
to printers 


Write to us on your business 
stationery and you will re- 
ceive your stamps in a few 
days. No obligation on your 
side—we’re only too glad to 
help you. 


Hammermill Bond helps the sale of printing. Hammer- 
mill advertising helps the printer sell his product. Here 
is alist of Hammermill portfolios. Send for the ones you 
want to show your customers. Better have the whole 
set if you can usethem. They are free to any printer. 





PORTFOLIOS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


A separate special Portfolio for each line of business listed below 


Inter-Office 

Retail Stores 

Professional Men 

State and Municipal Depart- 
ments 

Real Estate and Insurance 

Hospitals and Institutions 


Schools and Colleges 

General Business Firms 

Advertising Departments and 
Agencies 

Newspaper and Magazine 
Publishers 

Farms and Estates 


Banks and Trust Companies 
Mail Order Houses 

Insurance Companies 
Department Stores 

Railroads 

Wholesale Houses 

Hotels and Clubs 


Portfolios that apply to any line of business 


The Signal System (use of colored papers to in- 
crease office efficiency) 

Vital Statistics (forms designed by efficiency ex- 
perts) 


How Your Letterhead Can Help to Sell Your 
Product 

Form and Follow-Up Letters at Less Cost 

How to Standardize Your Stationery 


Portfolios for Printers, Lithographers and Engravers 


Special Portfolio for Printers (all printed samples) 

Special Portfolio for Lithographers (all litho- 
graphed samples) 

Special Portfolio for Engravers (all engraved 
samples) 


Portfolio of Printed Letterheads 

Portfolio of Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on Ham- 
mermill Bond 

Portfolio of Hammermill Bond Envelopes 

Small Coat Pocket sample books showing all col- 


Portfolio of Letterheads and Forms designed by 
Will Bradley 


ors and finishes 


AMMERMs2, 
BOND . 


Company, Erie, Pa. 
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MMERM, pity, 
oO Le tewy COVER 


LEDGER SAFETY 



































ALL 
DEALERS 
SELL 


WETTER Boston 
cess, manne momen IW odel 


NUMBERING MACHINES have 
ten features not embodied in 
any other make. Investigate 
before you purchase. 






The Improved Depressible SEND FOR 
Cipher keeps it in a class by CATALOGUE 
itself. 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 























Printers— Facts That Stick 


If you want to produce They Concern 


. ‘ GUMMED PAPER 
Highest Quality and Your Profits 





e Sd 
Printing A safe 90% of the laity knows nothing about 
the advantages of gummed paper as an impres- 
at Least Cost sive and inexpensive Advertising Medium. 


Doesn’t it look like good business to grasp such 
use an opportunity —to talk THIS KIND OF 
PUBLICITY to your customers —to secure 

9 attractive Color Printing Contracts — the sort 

H : IBER S that repeats? THERE IS AN EXCELLENT 


PROFIT IN SUCH WORK. 


PRIN I ING We want to help you cultivate this market. If 


you will dig up the prospects and write us or our 


agents concerning the character of the work to 
IN KS be done, we will promptly furnish you samples of 
the particular type of GUM MED PAPER best 


adapted to your needs — quote you prices and 


J. M. HUBER at eeteet Street co-operate with you in any other way we can. 





Jn Samuel Jones & Co. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA CINCINNATI WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 












































Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Our products are known for their absolute uniformity in every particular. 


Unsurpassed for Booklets and Catalogues in 


which either half-tones or line cuts are used. 


Specialties: Egg Shell, Special Magazine, English Finish, School Text and Music 
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att Le ‘—_ The Taylor Registering Projector 


For Registering Forms Before They Go to Press 


Is a great advance over any other method of making up forms. 
It has proved a money-maker for progressive printers. 


It Saves the Time That Costs Most 





The Taylor Registering Projector Co. 














SAVE 
TIME 


in Your 
Pressroom 


> 


HORTON 
Variable Speed 
Pulleys 














=. DG Service, 
, \\ Economy 


and 


Lost time in the 
pressroom costs 
more than in any 
other department. 


I The lifting of stock from the floor 
vanessa to the feed-board is sheer waste. 
Press Production 





Most modern printing-plants 


all Durability 1 ,000 have recognized thisand installed 
\ 


Impressions Rouse Paper Lifts 
ae Per Day! : : 
Our future sales in these plants will take 
ON THE JOB care of themselves. 
Can What we want to do is to demonstrate 
ALWAYS the savings possible by their use in 
You Ignore plants not so equipped. 
— If your plant is one of these, write 
That? for our booklet, *‘ Rouse- Handling” 


vs. Man- Handling.” 





Write for Circular. 


Horton Manufacturing Co. H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. j 2214 Ward St., Chicago 
























HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


| When you purchase a Hickok Feeder you derive much 
more profit than we do. We get our profit from a 
machine, while your profit extends over a long term 
of years. Before buying a feeder, look over all makes 
carefully — you will then decide on a HICKOK. 





Write for prices and circular of names and letters 
of satisfied users. 


THEW.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG. PA., U.S. A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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Your Stationery Should Represent Your 
Opinion of Your Business 


The stationery that a printin3-house uses should be representa- 
tive. If you tell your customers that better printed matter means 
better business, you should prove the case by takin3, your own 
medicine. Will you fairly answer these questions? Does your 
letter-headin?, represent your work and your ideals? Are you 
willing, to say that your letter-headin3, stands for your conception 
of the best the modern master printer offers? For your use we 
recommend 


Old Hampshire 
Bond 


There is somethin? much more significant in this 
recommendation than a desire to sell Old Hampshire 
Bond. We believe that Old Hampshire Bond repre- 
sents the spirit of the new printer. It stands for quality, 
as against price cutting. It stands fora standard price, 
as against shifty estimating. It stands for thought- 
ful service, as against slipshod methods. Fifteen years 
of advertisin3, have told the public these things, 
and the national reputation Old Hampshire Bond 
holds will work for you if you %ive it an opportunity. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


We are the Only Paper Makers in the World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Knives? 


Never have we lost a customer on account of quality—price, a few 
but they generally come back. A poor knife is dear at any price. Why 










don’t YOU write for our prices? 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 















































Ae Il am 
That !” 


There’s something about Snowdrift that makes the recipient 
want to keep it; it looks nice, feels nice and is so unusual. 
That is why samples of good printing and fine stationery 
are sure to contain specimens of work on Snowdrift. 


Snowdrift is a perfect printing stock. It is made to take 
clean, clear impressions from type, with practically no 
make-ready, no offsetting, and with very effective results. 
The texture is soft and firm, with a smooth, satiny finish. 


Snowdrift is such a dazzling white that all other ‘‘white”’ 
papers appear deeply tinted beside it. Snowdrift has 
decided novelty, also quiet dignity, and the ‘‘character”’ 
required by business men for correspondence paper. 


THE PRICE IS MODERATE 
Send for Samples and Prices 


Mountain Mill Paper Company 


Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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—— 
a ND & Well Made 
RA Well Packed 


EEE Dependability is one of the 
oe qualities that makes Indian 
ee Brand Gummed Paper so 


thoroughly satisfactory. Its 
printing surface is invari- 
ably finished to the exact 
degree that insures clear, 
brilliant impressions from 
type; it adheres instantly 
when properly moistened, 
but not before; it reaches 
you in perfect condition, 
dry and unwrinkled. In the 


NON CURLING] press it lies flat and smooth, 
EXTRY: STRONG | __ remarkably like any good, 
STICKS - TIGHT ~—: stock. . 
‘ave you samples ? 
EASY:TO PRINT If not, write us. 
UNIFORM-COLOR Nashua Gummed & 


FAIR: PRICE Coated Paper Co. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 






































This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 





is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-line quickly—a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ano B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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STANDBYS 


In your desk or in your memory 
there is a list of articles and brands 
on which you know you can rely. 


ESLEECK’S 
THIN PAPERS 


deserve to be among your “STANDBYS,”’ 
if they are not now. 


ie == 


(Esters Tan rare ESLEECK S THIN PAPERS ag 





The Esleeck Specialties are Onion Skins, Manifolds 
and Thin Bonds, in colorsand white. They are made 
of the best rag stock—loft dried and well finished. 


These STAN DBYS are sold by !eading paper jobbers. 


Ask Department B for samples. 


Esleeck Mfg. Company 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


** Checks are 


















































money”’ CESALTU-Y | 


SAF ETY 


Your share of the 
responsibility 


Do you know some bank that fails to 
supply checks made on paper that is proof 
against alteration? ‘Then you share its 
responsibility. 

If that bank had your knowledge of paper 
and understood how successfully it can 
be tampered with, don’t you think it 
would use safe checks? 


Aside from your own interests, shouldn’t 
you convince that bank of the risk it 
runs? You have a motive beyond your 
own profit in recommending checks on 
National Safety Paper. 


Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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Electricity and the 
Printing Plant 


Electricity is being used more ex- 
tensively each year. This is due to 
its many advantages —also to — 


Westinghouse 


Electrical Equipment 


Few installations are exactly alike. Each 
needs individual consideration. Here’s 
where Westinghouse is exceptionally well 
equipped to serve you. 

For not only does the Westinghouse 
Engineering staff include a great number 
of experts in design and application, but 
every engineer commands the knowledge 
of every other engineer in the big 
Westinghouse corps. This, together with 
equipment that bears the Westinghouse 
trade mark assures you of the highest 
quality of product and UNFAILING 
DEPENDABILITY. 


<+«& Write for Booklet 3185 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 














East Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Challenge Rigid-Rim Steel Galleys 


8 penne galleys are made from high-grade sheet steel possessing a smooth, 
accurate surface, suitable for fine proofing. The steel rims are electrically 
welded to the bottom, making the 

whole as one solid piece. These rims 

serve a three-fold purpose: they 

make the galley rigid and strong, 

furnish a convenient finger hold for 

lifting a loaded galley from the case 

or stone and prevent contents of 

galley from coming in contact with 

steel runs of galley cabinet when 

used for storage purposes. 














Provision is made for drainage of 

cleaning fluids, a patented feature 

Easy to Lift. which prevents rust or corrosion. 

The bottom is of standard thick- 

ness, Causing no inconvenience in proof-taking when used with other galleys. 


THE CHALLENGE RIGID-RIM GALLEY fills every requirement of the 
expensive brass galley at a cost approximately eighty-five per cent less. Its 
price is so low that it can be used for storage purposes, and as such is far 
superior to the ordinary storage galley. Made in all standard job and news 
sizes, also single, double and triple column mailing sizes with closed ends. 
Sold by type founders and dealers in all principal cities. 


FREE SAMPLE—a small single-column seven-inch sample galley will be 
sent postpaid to any established printer. Write for it to-day. Wide Rims Protect Contents of Galley. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, 124 S. 5th Ave. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York, 38 Park Row 


























Whiting’s Business Announcements 








Meet the demand for 
Announcements, Circu- 
lars, Removal Notices, 
Wedding Invitations 
and kindred purposes. 


Install a 


SAMPLE BOOK 


and eliminate the risk of soiled and damaged stock on your shelves. This 
book contains a wide variety of styles, tints and finishes to select from 
and enables you to meet every requirement of the most exacting cus- 
tomer. The installation of this book entails no expense to you. We carry 
stock of all numbers represented and can make immediate deliveries. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Fourteenth St. and Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK 





Mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN “vi age, AMERICAN 


Model 31 i Model 30 


=. @ » 
| ‘A 


AMERICAN NUMBERING at ep. oe In stock and for sale by 
MACHINE Co. ane , _ 
224-226 Shepherd Ave. . Brooklyn, N.Y. >, | aR saaiati, Dealers 
Everywhere 


123 W. Madison St. . . . Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
2 Cooper St. . . Manchester, England sit THROUGHOUT 






































Specify AMERICAN when ordering 
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Put the binding into 
Bookbinding by using 


RY PA 


Wy Vs 


Commended for Commercial 
Stationery 


Beautiful, Practical and Inexpensive 


The inexpensive paper that has other qualities to 
recommend it besides its low price is a ‘‘find’’ for 
printer and customer. ld Shelburne combines real 
attractiveness with good practical business qualities 
at a remarkably small cost. 


The difference between Old Shelburne and other 
low-priced papers is in the finish. Old Shelburne 
is carefully loft-dried and hand plated. The result- 


= ing sheet has a finish that would do credit to many a 
REX binds— ask us why higher-priced stock in appearance and in practical 
usefulness. This splendid finish and firm texture 
Then you try. Then you buy make printing on Old Shelburne easy and satisfactory. 
For the reason why In color, Old Shelburne is a clean, clear white. 
A " | Old Shelburne wears well; it is an entirely suitable 
try and pleasing stock for stationery, booklets, folders 
ciate tos to and all such business purposes. , 
Address \ Acquaint your customers with Old Shelburne. 
Have you plenty of Samples? 


PATENT CERE. ALS CO. \ Price to ioe Britoeoag! atic in Case Lots, 


\ wiasseiniiiaeiclleninee Mountain Mill Paper Company 
_ eee Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 


PATENT BASES 


The WARNOCK and Sterling Systems 


A combination that offers 100% efficiency in make-up of forms and register of plates. 
Speed, Flexibility, Durability, Economy. 

WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK AND REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM. 
Fastest and most accurate plate-mounting device known to the trade. One-third the 
weight of steel and more durable. 


Sterling Aluminum Expansion Book Block System 
Sterling Aluminum Sectional Flat Top System 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION 





Mdddddddddddddddddddddd 


KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 





Md 


Ys 


MA 0) 0000004, 


Vi 











Warnock Diagonal Block 


552S. Clark Stet "THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 461 Fishth Avenue 


CHICAGO Main Office and Factory: Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
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“ACCURACY | 


and 


EXCELLENCE 


ELIMINATE THE UNCERTAINTIES REGARDING THE 
QUALITY OF ENGRAVING—SEND US YOUR ORDERS 


COLOR PLATES, HALFTONES, ZINC ETCH- 
ING, STAMPING AND EMBOSSING DIES 


PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY 
920 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























This Mark 


On an alternating current motor means high alternat- 
ing current efficiency and real satisfaction for the user. 




















It means absolute and adequate speed control with 
alternating current. 


Kimble single phase variable speed alternating current 
motors give an infinite variety of speeds, any speed 
within the entire speed range being available to the 
operator. These motors are giving excellent results on 
printing-presses and other machinery requiring a wide 
range of speeds. 











Kimble motors are current savers. They consume cur- 
rent in proportion to the speed of operation, and that 
means a mighty big saving every month —especially 
on low speed presswork. That is why Kimble motors 
are paying for themselves. 
The Kimble mark on a motor not only means 
speed control, but it means high quality of 
materials and accuracy of workmanship. 


Kimble Electric Company 


635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


On a Motor 
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TAGS 


We make them and print them, too, and 
what is more interesting, sell them to 
printers (NOT TO THEIR CUSTOMERS) 
at a price which carries more profit than 
they can possibly make on such orders. 


Better get acquainted with our 
service and what it means to you. 


DENNEY TAG COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 


a J 





QUALITY 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 


UNION GLUE CORP. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

















THE “KAZOO 
| MOTOR 


for Job Presses 


Perfect variable speed con- 
tro] with alternating 
current. 


Write for our book on Printing 
Press Motors. 








R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





Went into a composing-room a short time ago and a com- 
positor had a nineteen and a half foot string wrapped on 
a type page fora 5x7 book—fact. A 22-inch 


Hancock Type Tie-Up 
did the trick better and quicker. 


They are using 800 of them now. 
Literature and sample for 10c. 


Made and sold by H. H. HANCOCK, Lynn, Mass. 
Spurn ASN! FQNFNGHAEUNLANIAGUISUASSUOATUDAUGBNAYUVESVOASOOANYUASUOANOOUSENAHNUT 
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Wing-Horton Mailers 
Are Still in Demand 


Really we are almost too busy filling 

orders to afford the time to say so. 

We, however, have a circular giving 

full particulars which will be gladly 
sent for the asking. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, 1911. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buff io, N.Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
‘oreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 334%; W227 St 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 











Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 














Rainier Enamel 


An enameled book paper that will ap- 
peal to you because of its Low Cost, 
Bright Color, Excellent Printing Surface, 
Good Folding and Wearing Qualities. 








Attractive printed samples upon request. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
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is 








VONNAN IONE ANION ON ANION ON 


Buyers of Printing, 


Do you realize what the Shepard imprint 
on your printing means to you? 


PUPOVOPONODG GO DO DOGO POOL OVO OVD 


It means that you are 3ettin?, these things: 


—The benefit of a quarter of a century’s experience in 
doing the very highest 3rade of work. 


—tThe best that is to be had in printing, and service. 


—The best in printing, at a price only commensurate 
with the character of the work; not higher—perhaps 
lower, because of our superior organization and vol- 
ume of business—than the same quality of printin3, 
costs elsewhere. 


SUBURB 


—Typography that will tell your story the way you 
want it told —forcefully, effectively, yet pleasingly. 


SUBUBUE 





BUR 


—Presswork that will display your product to its very 
best advantage—that will brin3, out every detail. 


—Printin3, in fact, that will represent your house to its 
satisfaction, credit and profit. 


Let us submit a Shepard dummy on 





any printed subject you have in mind 





THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


PRINTERS :: DESIGNERS 
BINDERS :: ENGRAVERS 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE [VISCAILN rasta ATTACHED TO FOLDING MACHINE 


CAN BE LOADED WHILE IM OPERATION 








‘THE 





Automatic Continuous Feeder 


A Mechanical Feeder That Makes Possible 
6,000 Sheets Per Hour 








MISCAIN 








Designed especially for Hall, Anderson, Dexter, Brown and 
Cleveland High-Speed Folding Machines; also Ruling Ma- 
chines. It is quickly adjustable from largest to smallest sheet. 
Does the opportunity for greater production herein offered 


interest and ccncern YOU ? For your own profit and sat- 
isfaction, then, send for further particulars, prices, etc. 


M°CAIN BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


629-633 Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 
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Back 
CATALOGS 
AND 
BookLets 
o™ WITH 


























EMBOSS IT 


A cover of PRINCESS, witha bit of embossin$—that's a cover you 
can't beat, or can't overlook! It stands out, holds your attention and 


speaks well for the material inside. 


PRINCESS COVERS are made for embossing; they will take the 
strongest punch of the embossin3, die without a sign of bursting, or crack- 
ing. Their richness and dignity make the problem of decoration easy— 
they are highly decorative in themselves. 


practical and very beautiful. 


Princess Covers are almost Indestructible 
Send for the convenient new Sample Book showin? the recently-intro- 
duced PRINCESS WHITE. Shall we —_— a copy of 
that unusual house-organ "XTRA 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


DEXTER'S 
FAMOUS 
PRINCESS 
COVER 
PAPER 





























The colors are unusual, 




















Our Pepfect # 
Printins Plates # 






















Please 
Particular 
Printers 


We are making extra 
heavy shell plates by 
a lead moulding pro- 
cess without the aid 
of graphite; an ac- 
complishment that 


makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
precise and perfect reproductions with 


‘every atom of detail 


preserved. 


MOREOVER THESE PLATES & s 8s @ 8 


“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 


and resister to a“ Knat’sHair” 


There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
man see you personally. Look into this 
before tackling that particular job you have 
on hand. We’llsend you samples if you like. 
Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


édwron street Chicago 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE C? 


Franklin 2263—2264 
Automatic 53-753 















Convincing Evidence 








You have read this issue and 
are certainly convinced now 
that you should become a reg- 
ular subscriber for the Leading 
Trade Journal of the Printing 





Name . 


632 Sherman St., 


below for...........--..----- 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
CHICAGO _ Date 








Please send THE INLAND PRINTER to the address given 


for which remittance will be forwarded on receipt of bill. 


and Allied Industries. 


SIGN THE ORDER FORM 
AND MAIL IT TO-DAY oe 

















Address........-- 


I cease hace cht 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$3.00 per year, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four months; foreign, $3.85; Canada, $3.50. 
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That Parsons Handbook 
Idea Did Help, Didn’t It ?”’ 


le the customer a really good letterhead, and you’ve@,, 
got a strong hold on the rest of his printing. 


That printers might produce letterheadings equal in 
quality to Parsons Papers is the reason the Parsons Hand- 
book of Letterheadings was published. 


It is an authoritative text book written by one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost typographers, and being printed on Parsons 
Old Hampden Bond it displays the letterheadings to the 
best advantage. 

It contains diagrams and examples that will enable you 
to settle every question of layout, type-style and color 
scheme. You will know good letterheadings when you’ve 
mastered this unusual book. 

How to get it: For a limited time we will send one copy, 
free of charge, to the proprietor of any printing, litho- 
graphing or stationery firm. To all others, 50c postpaid. 


Parsons Paper Company, 4% Holyoke, Mass. y 
| | | | \ to Wael @tolicka | 
fc helpful book 


O you loyal printers 
who have generously 
rallied to the cause of our 
great nation and its pres- 
ident; who have given 

2 of your substance to the 
noble work of the Red Cross; 
who have sacrificed selves 

°,9 and sons to the army and 
Send fora copy—tt's free navy; whose homes have en- 
dorsed the Hoover pledge, and 
Whether you are an employer whose business forces have 
or employee, foreman or been depleted by enlistment 
apprentice, or simply interested and humanity’s call—to you 
in printing from the “user’s” we would rather at this time 
standpoint, you will find at least extend the hand of heartfelt 
one book listed in this catalogue approbation and encourage- 
that will be worth many times ment than devote this space 
its price, in the practical sugges- to commercial use. 


tions it offers for making your a of Werk ’ 


work easier and more profitable. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















For Western States Envelope Co. 
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When you know the“ Cleveland’ 
youll appreciate its superiority 


N every respect it is the Quality Machine, through and through 

—the basic principle and design has been proven right; and the 
materials and workmanship are the best possible. Because of the 
following points of superiority, the ““Cleveland”’ is Jdea/ for general 
use in the great majority of print-shops and binderies: 





—has the widest range in sizes —speed, with minimum spoilage. 
of sheets accommodated. —rapidity in changing forms. 
—makes 159 different folds. —simplicity in construction. 
—accurate register, always. —no tapes, knives or cams. 
—economical ‘operation. —backed by a real guarantee. 


May we send you the Book of “‘Cleveland’’ Folders, illustrating and describing the machine 
in detail? It will interest you. 


Tye [everanofejoine Macyine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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: 25 Go into 
~~ any first-class 


Printing Plant— 
What will you find? 


They’ re used because 
of their adaptability, 
accuracy, dependa- 
bility and all-around 


usefulness» COMPOSING STICKS 


Specify “STARS” when ordering of your Supply House. 
ALL DEALERS CARRY THEM 
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Maximum Wear 


and Minimum Make-ready 


Characteristic advantages of 


Dinse-Page & Co. 


ELECTROS 


725-733 South 


La Salle Street, CHICAGO Tel. Harrison 7185 
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The Automatic 


PILE DELIVERY 


-~- Increases the Output <« 
of Web Rotary Presses and all 
Long - Run Flat - Bed Presses 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ERIE LAY-BOY CoO., Ltd. 


WESTERLY, R. I. 
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Established 1892 





INCORPORATED 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
v 


BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 




















Established January, 1894. 


OCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty St., New York 


————— 
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GOOD TYPE=PLENTY OF TYPE 


One of the last pieces of advice given by 
a great printer to his successors as his 
key to success, wasin the capitals above; 
and he used verbal capitals in giving it 


You never err by having too much good type 


There are many series of great commer- 
cial value to a printing office which our 
Specimen Books and Sheets show that 
your office lacks. Let us show them 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
“Gype Founders 

CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS SAINT LOUIS 

KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 


Set in Pencraft 














New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 











Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


PRESSMEN’S HOME, TENNESSEE 
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British Printer 


The “‘ National Journal’ of 
the British Printing Trades 


Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W. C. 








The Printing Art 


“*The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 
Y ‘HIS MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men and 
others. Its articles relate to the constructive 
phases of printing and advertising. It conveys 
information of real value and interest. It pre- 
sents regularly the new things in type, design, 
colorwork, the reproductive processes, and other 
features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 10 cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 























The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 











PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 





Published First Wednesday Every Month 





The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


Audited by A.B.C. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 
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Earn a Subscription 





to THE 


INLAND 
PRINTER 















By spending a few 
minutes each day, 
you can, in a short time, 
earn a subscription; or, 
if you are a subscriber, 
you can earn a renewal. 


If you are not interested, 
perhaps one or more of 
your friends may be. 


If you are an employer, 
some of your employees 
will surely be interested. 





Details will be furnished upon request 





CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 








Fine Engraved Christmas Cards 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 
Early Selection Advisable—Write for Samples. 


HARRY W. KING, Greeting Card Manufacturer 
312 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Type-Hi Disc Planer 


Built expressly for Printers, 
Photoengravers, Electrotypers and 
Flat-Box Stereotypers 
Manufactured by 
Type-Hi Mfg. Company, Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 

















B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 
327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 
Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 


Write for Information and Prices. 




















66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
ROUGH of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 

tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 
improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 


given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. °2,3258MAN ST- 











New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 


Philadelphia. Pa. 








The *“*‘New Era’’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us to-day for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 


























the Productimeter 


in printing plants all over the countr 

is counting production with never-fail- 

ing accuracy. 

Send for one on 30 days’ free trial. 

Attachments for any platen press. 
Ask for new catalog No. 41 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 














Model “D Redington 


The Best Counter for C. & P. Presses 


Accurate, all steel, easy to attach. 
Price $5.00, at your dealer’s. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 
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PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


"Phone: Superior 3565 448 W. Ohio Se., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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AWAKENING OF BUSINESS, by 
EDWARD N. HURLEY, Former Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission. This is 
one of the most inspiring, helpful busi- 
ness books that has ever been written. 
Mr. Hurley presents in a clear, forcible 
way, plain truths that give business men 
a broader vision. 240 pages. 

Price, $2.00 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer, by 
JOHN CLYDE OSWALD, Editor of The Ameri- 
can Printer. It is interesting to visit with 
a great man like Benjamin Franklin, 
and just such an opportunity is afforded 
in this book. There are many repro- 
ductions of Benjamin Franklin’s work. 
The type and typography are in harm- 
ony with the thoughts that Mr. Oswald 
presents. 239 pages, 54 illustrations. 
Half leather binding, $3.50 

Popular Edition, $2.00 


THE MANUAL OF SUCCESSFUL 
STOREKEEPING, by W. R. HOTCHKIN, 
Ten Years Advertising and Sales Mana- 
ger for John Wanamaker. One of the 
greatest needs of men in the retail busi- 
ness is ideas for selling plans. This 
book is filled with good ideas. 
289 pages. De Luxe Edition $10 
Popular Edition, $3.00 


HOW TO ADVERTISE, by GEORGE 
FRENCH, Editor of the Advertising News. 
This book tells how to prepare adver- 
tisements. It contains many illustra- 
tions of advertisements. a pages, 115 
illustrations. Price, $2.00 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


ADVERTISING, SELLING THE 
CONSUMER, by JOHN LEE MAHIN, New 
York Advertising Agent. The most im- 
portant thing in advertising is selling the 
consumer. Mr. Mabhin tells specifically 
how to do this. 298 pages, 26 illustrations. 

Price, $2.00 


ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS 
FORCE, by PAUL TERRY CHERINGTON, of the 
Graduate School of Business Admini- 
stration, Harvard University. William 
C. Freeman, of New York, whose Talks 
on Advertising are universally known, 
says: ‘‘I will read again his book and 
reread it until I have iearned thoroughly 
many things that I must know.’ 

562 pages. Price, $2.00 


FIRST ADVERTISING BOOK, The, 
by PAUL TERRY CHERINGTON, Author of 
‘*Advertising as a Business Force.’’ A 
great deal of the power of The First 
Advertising Book lies in the fact that it 
deals with actual experiences, not 
theories. 596 pages. Price, $2.00 


THE NEW BUSINESS, by HARRY TIPPER, 
Manager ‘‘The Automobile’’; Lecturer 
on Advertising, New York University. 
Everyone whe has anything to sell will 
find this book a practical first assistant 
in increasing his sales. 391 pages. 
Price, $2.00 


WE, by GERALD STANLEY LEE, Author of 
‘*Crowds.’’ A book as thought-compel- 
ling as ‘‘Crowds.’’ It gives a splendid 
vision of the opportunities of the adver- 
tising profession. 711 pages. 

Price, $1.50 








ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, Merchants Bank Bidg., 


Indianapolis, Ind, B-273 
PLEASE SEND ME the following books, charges prepaid. I agree to remit $1.00 within five days 
after receipt of books and $1.00 a month until they are fully paid for, or to return them to you 
within five days (the payment plan applying ONLY to ORDERS for TWO OR MORE BOOKS). 


(Check the Books Desired) 
Awakening of B How to Advertise The First Advertising Book 
oO ning oO} nsnr§2.00) [_] How to Adve ($2.00) im irst Adv a 















{_] Benjamin Franklin, Printer [| Advertising, Selling the [_] The New Business 
($2.00) Consumer ($2.00) ($2.00) 
[_] Manual of Successful [_] Adv asa wae) (We 


ertising 
Storekeeping ($3.00) Force ($2.00 ($1.50) 


Whe 7 = a 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER—If 5 or more are ordered and are paid for IN CASH in5 days, a special discount of $1.00 will be allowed. 






































Save Your Waste 


You can 
pack it easily 
and quickly, 

and 
store it safely 
with a 


Sullivan 
Hand 
Baler 


Booklet 64-AF 











Sullivan Machinery Co. 


New York Chicago 
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STEEL ENGRAVED 
HOLIDAY 
GREETING 
CARDS 


FOR SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
PURPOSES 
ATTRACTIVE AND POPULAR 


Priced line. Send today for samples 
and be first in the field 


KING ENGRAVING CO. 
Dept. 10, 422 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HNL 
















YOU CAN DO 
IT quicker, better, 
cheaper, safer, than 
you aredoing now 
by using the 


REVOLVATOR 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 









Write yor Bulletin I-36 to find 
out all about it. 


New York Revolving 


Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Ave. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
200-A 











There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
that is so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


j The 
- J.F.W.DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


— eaean Co. 
Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 






























































Buy the 


Automatic 
PRESS 


Saves 80 to 90% 














They’re Hollow 
Easily Pulled with Tweezers. Pat’d Oct. 
SAVE one-fourth in weight -- 25 per cent in cost. 


time and labor with ordinary tweezers. 
hy buy solid quads with a needless 
amount of high-priced metal? 
You wouldn’t buy solid metal furni- 
ture, would you? Then, why buy 
‘ smaller units of the same thing? 
Samples on request. 


ea GlobeType Foundry 
958 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 


BUY ECONOMY QUADS 
25, 1910. 


SAVE time and labor--can be pulled out at a minimum of 





mm on card-printing jobs 








>» This printsand feeds 
Automatically 100 a 
minute, 6000an hour 


Any size orstyle 
ofcards from }x 
2in. up to3}3xd} 
in. and no other 
PRESS at any 
price can do better work. 


Send for our free booklet, or get it from your dealer. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickelt ypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO. 
Manufacturers 542 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
























METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 













JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ae DIN Ss OF NYS OL 
|) BOs BP LO8 BD 62) DO 


loo W. Adams St. Chicago 








First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 














CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Do not discard your Campbell Presses. We supply parts promptly 
for all the different styles and are sole owners of the shop rights. 
We carry all the original drawings and patterns and a large stock. 


New York Office: Pulitzer Building 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 





ELF AUK 





(PN) ELF B.B.B. 


VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 














POLLOCK’S NEWS ||, 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 1 
through the columns or Pollock’s News. 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 


Send for sample 
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WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
meme eee eee eS SS ee 
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Practical and Authoritative Books 
About Printing and Allied Industries 





Here is a list of a few books on various subjects. If you do not find what 
you want listed below, write us about it. 


BOOKBINDING 


BOOKBINDING AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES................ John J. Pleger. Set $5.20 
Volumes sold separately. 
COMPOSITION 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING... ..... 0. cccsecscsecccuscscsteceses F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
SPECIMEN BOOKS—Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; Bill-heads, 25c; Menus and Programs, 50c. 
Nene ER EOEN ONE ES oe ce ears sits OS A ne eye iad hea ke ee F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
itr ge UO Noe Oke ety ba Ue J. L. Frazier. 2.10 
TIPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS... 2... cece cess cecsccsseeecce F. J. Trezise. 2.10 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


hae Sing ude pan aoa ud oeenlviee J. H. Vanderpoel. 2.10 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION..............00.00..20ceeeeeee F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
ree E. A. Batchelder. 3.15 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
eh are ia ys kena dds ond va Pena es ys SHER C. S. Partridge. 2.10 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING .......................000005 C. S. Partridge. 1.55 
HANDBOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING..................0 0000 cee eeeeeees N.S. Amstutz. 3.10 
HORGAN’S HALFTONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES........ S.A. Horgan. 3.10 
eb 55 5 hn enna mes see eximestacneydasninexd overs C. S. Partridge. 2.10 

ACCOUNTING 


FORTY-EIGHT-HOUR-WEEK WAGE SCALE................ cece cece eee eee eeees 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
CORRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING........................00000005 


HISTORY OF COMPOSING MACHINES..... John S. Thompson. Leather, $3.10. Cloth, 


ee John S. Thompson. 2.10 
PRESSWORK 

CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK........................ F.W. Thomas.  25¢ 

io Shi is 5a sn KEK hed Raw sine'o sie Axo bl F. W. Thomas. 2.10 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING.............P. J. Lawler. 1.60 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
THEORY OF OVERLAYS 
OVERLAY-KNIVES 


eee ee mek eee wee eee oan oe Per Dozen, 1.10 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BUSINESS............... H. H. Stalker. 1.05 
COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION TO PRINTING....................... E.C. Andrews. 2.10 
COLOR AND ITS DISTRIBUTION IN PRINTING....................... E.C. Andrews. 5.10 
ID UII io oi csdicee enue scons etn sesensseossnes 0. F. Byxbee. 60 


These, or any other Book on a subject related to the Printing or Allied 
Industries, are for sale by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Forty-Eighth Annual Convention of. 

Old-Time Printer Custodian of $35,000,000 

Pittsburgh Post Was Seventy-Five Years 
Old on September 10 

Proofreading and Typography, Free 
Course in 

Sinclair & Valentine Company, Expert 
Service Man for Chicago Branch of 


Stephany, J. Henry, Will Sell Stanley 
Process: Type: Met@ia......icccesccetee 
Western Type Foundry Buys F. C. Damm 
Company Tools, Ete 106 
Why They Fail 106 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of 
America Convention, A Review of the. 
Washington State Editors Meet at Chehalis. 105 
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A CARD FOR PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 
A Modern Monthly— Appearance of Our Neat ache eo 


Cards in Case largest profits and the surest pay, 
All Ab PAPER is high-class work. Cheap print- 

out ing invariably is for cheap custom- 
ers—a not altogether desirable 
patronage. 


PEERLESS PATENT 
HE PAPER DEALER te ge Rk ng Ayan ncenesg 


. : Users of these cards are the strong- 
gives the wanted informa- STEEL COMPANY est, most wide-awake, most pre. 
. ‘. . ° ‘ r gressive, most up-to-date men ofa 
tion on the general and technical cuame oP IenER euILoe community. These cards need 
Le : f *ALEe acen? cmicaco only to be brought to the attention 
subject o SS ~ of such men to make them users. 


Surely every progressive printer 





wants and desires to hold such cus- 


tomers. Hereisthe way. Supply them with these famous cards, and they will supply 
you with a patronage you may have sought for years. There is no word picture that car- 
ries an adequate idea of these cards. They must have been seen and used to be appre- 
ciated. You will appreciate them the instant you examine them. Send for a sample 


It will enable the printer to book to-day and satisfy yourself that the edges are absolutely smooth—mechanically per- 


fect—even though they are detached one by one from the book or tab, 


keep posted on pape r, to buy Send to-day. Ask Jor our suggestion how to use them. 


. . Dd is 
advantageously, and to save The John B. Wiggins Co. ®4g33he¢ 
money on his paper purchases. Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
Covers 1917-1918 he v specia! rate of $1.00 9 
eenndat Gaile, Tudais on agperoakcy arth wile Horgan’s Half-Tone 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. i 
and Photomechanical Processes 


The PAPER DEALER By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Editor of “Process Engraving’’ Department of The Inland Printer 
ee See ee Re @ Areference book for @ All phases of photo- 


the practical man as well mechanical methods are 


mA 2 a ] | d d 
ADD TO YOUR PROFITS | stusen 7°" "°° fermutas given 


236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many proc- 
By Taking Orders for Bonds esses, in from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words 


Write for particulars to used by process workers. Price $3.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Bond Specialists 632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Economy of a WN? Printer questions the fact 


Sharp Paper Cutter _ ~” that a sharp, smooth, easy- 
K ff, cutting paper knife is an econ- 
aAntTe omy. A dull knife spoils stock— 


wastes time. You can keep your 
paper cutter knife keen. You 
can keep it on the job longer 
without grinding with a 


Carborundum 
Machine Knife Stone 


A sharpening stone made from the 
hardest, sharpest, fastest cutting ma- 
terial known. 


From your hardware dealer 
or direct, $1.50 
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Tl BOSTON PITTSBURGH MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS 
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COLOR 


AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 
IN PRINTING 


HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 





~ 
E-C:ANDREWS 









PUBLISHED BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 



















THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A 








Builders 
of 











INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 








THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, inc. 
Isa Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 




















T has been asserted that out of ten men 
who go into the printing business only 
one lasts ten years. Why? Because of 
lack of knowledge of facts. Their estimat- 
ing is guessing, and 


GUESSING IS A 
GAMBLE 


To take the gamble out of estimating ink 
is one of the objects of this book. Still 
more important is to know the relations 
of colors to each other—their distributive 
percentages of carrying power—their 
balances in color strength. 











SIXTY PAGES OF COLOR EXAMPLES 





PRICE: Five Dollars. Postage 15 cents extra. 


Five Hundred Copies Printed 





Kirkman Automatic Job Press Feeder 


FOR 10x 15 PRESS 
Any reasonable offer will be considered. 


(Stenep) ELI LILLY & CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, PURCHASING DEPT. 
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= = BOOKFORM CARD CASES 
Mm FOR THE PRINTERS 


Attractive, convenient 

Manufactured in four sizes 
Sc pl ee embossed 
Holds about twenty cards 


somites BROWN MFG. COMPANY 
Free 711 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 






1 BookFoRM-CARD- my 
Brooklyn. NY. 














711 Fulton St., 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


lee Quality~Service 
‘DESIGNS ~ PHOTO-E -EN IGRAVING Ss 


re ONE or MOR 
Ase CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS: or a Fae pinass 

































STEEL CHASES 


Send for quotations and ‘SLEDGE HAMMER TEST” 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 

































Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


American Electrotype Co. 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American Pressman 

American 

American Steel Chase Co. 
American Type Founders Co 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
Ault & Wiborg Co 

Autocall Co. 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Barton Mfg. Co 

Berry Machine Co 

Bingham Bros. 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Black-Clawson Co. 

Blatchford, E. W., Co 
Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Boston Wire Stitcher 

British Printer 

Britton & Doyle 

Brock & Rankin 

Brown Mfg. 

Burrage, Robert R 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

Campbell Printing Press Repair Parts Co. 
eC a a eee a 
Challenge Machinery Co. 

Chandler & Price Co. 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co 

Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co 

TIER oth becky seas SGenG Shae acces 
Crane, Z. & W. M 


Delphos Printing Press Co 

Denney Tag Co 

Dewey, F. E. & B. A 

Dexter, C. H., & Sons 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robt., Estate 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dorman, J. F. W., Co 
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Erie Lay-Boy Co 
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Feuerstein, S. B., & Co 

Gatchel & Manning 

Gilbert, H. E., Co. 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Globe Type Foundry 
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Golding Mfg. Co 
Goss Printing Press Co 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hammermill Paper Co 
Hampshire Paper Co. 
Hancock, H. H 
Hartnett, R. W., Co 
Hellmuth, Charles 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co. 
Horton Mfg. Co. 

Huber, J. M 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 
Illinois Electrotype Co 
Intertype Corporation 


Jaenecke-Ault Co. 
Jones, Samuel, & Co 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Kast & Ehinger 
Kidder Press Co. 


King, Albert B., & Co. 
King Engraving Co. 
King, Harry W 


LaMonte, George, & Son 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry 
Lilly, Eli, & Co 


McCain Bros. Mfg 

Manz Engraving Co 

Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co 
Megill, 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Mentges Folder Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger. 

Monitor Controller Co 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Lithographer 

New Era Press 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co..... 


Oswego Machine Works...............+05 


Paper Dealer 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
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| Type-Hi 


Parsons Paper Co 

Patent Cereals Co 

Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 
Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co 
Pioneer Paper Stock Co 
Pollock’s News 

Printer & Publisher 

Printing Art 

Printing Machinery Co 

Process Engravers’ Monthly 


Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Redington, F. B., Co 
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Scott, Walter, & Co 


| Seybold Machine Co 


Shepard, Henry O., Co. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
Sprague Electric Works 
Star Tool Mfg. Co. 
Stokes & Smith Co 
Stuebing Truck Co 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


| Tabaline Co. 
| Taylor Registering Projector Co 


Thompson Type Machine Co. 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 
Mfg. Co 


| Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
| Union Glue Co 


Vandercook Press 


Want Advertisements 
Warner, R. P., Electric Co. 


| Washington, George, Institute 


Wells 

Wesche, B. A., Electric Co 
West, James 

Western States Envelope Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


| Weston, Byron, Co 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
Whitaker Paper Co 

White, James, Paper Co 

White, L. & I. J., Co 

Whiting Paper Co 

Wiggins, John B., Co 

Wing, Chauncey 
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lave You a Big 
Printing Problem? 


Put it up to GOSS! 


_. The business of this house is not confined to the designing 
and erection of standard printing presses. 


There's a service element which can only be appreciated after 
it has been utilized. Taking advantage of this service has paid - 
many printers handsomely—it has opened their eyes to the 
possibilities of GOSS press equipment. 


For example, you may have a certain quantity of printed 
matter—a big catalogue or magazine proposition, se —which 
must be produced in a period of time and at a price which you 
can not meet with ordinary equipment. 


It is in solving such problems, in building a printing machine 
for these peculiar requirements—that will produce such work 
with certainty and economy—that GOSS service excels. 





The Beacon Press, Omaha, Nebraska, Had a Big Problem 


in the official paper of the Woodmen of the World, a fraternal order, and they 

put it up to GOSS. The press was supplied, and now the paper is printed in 

two colors, when desired, at maximum speed with greatest economy. Delay in 

receiving copy, in getting copy into type and plates does not affect the final result. 

The mails are made on time. Better still, the cost of operation and the investment 

expense are altogether favorable tc the GOSS equipment. Perhaps GOSS can suggest 
a short cut to greater profit on your problem. 














THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Specialists in Presses for the Production of Big Work 
Efficiently, Economically and Profitably 


Main Office and Works: 16th Street and Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Office: 220 West 42nd Street 
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; found,’’said a progressive western publisher, 
“that five hours of one man’s time were con- 
sumed each day in making magazine changes 
on my thirty single-magazine Linotypes.99 


3 inet Such unproductive time has been converted 
into productive time by the following prominent publishers (and 
scores of others) who replaced their earlier models with labor-saving 


\" 
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Federal Printing Co., New York Charles Francis Press, New York Butler Bros., Chicago 

Portland Oregonian Brandow Printing Co., Albany Burr Printing House, New York 
Might Directories, Ltd., Toronto Philadelphia Press Atlanta Constitution 

Chicago Tribune Peterson Linotyping Co. Fairchild Press, New York 


The trend of the trade is determined by the leaders who compose it. Their 
collective ‘satisfaction is worth many times the cost of individual experiment. | 


“The Linotype Line’’ describes all Multiple-Magazine Models. 
It will be sent you if you give us your address. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
549 Baronne Street 1100 So. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 


TORONTO: Canadian Linotype, Limited, 68 Temperance Street 








